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RGUE as we will, explain as we may, one ugly fact is 
present: six great nations of the world, the very custo- 
dians of Christianity, are facing each other with hatred in their 
souls, the most fiendish contrivances for the destruction of 
human life in their hands, and literally slaughtering each other 
by the tens of thousands. 
This is the picture that a part of the Christian world presents 
at this Christmas after nearly two thousand years of Christ's 
teachings and the work of millions of Christian workers. 


OR the skeptical it is the day of strength: for those of 

faith the day of remorse and confusion. 

Questions avail not. We may ask a thousand times, as we 
have: Why? Why? The question is idle. There is no 
answer. All is as dark and impenetrable after the question as 
before. 

Then what? 

Shall we let go of our faith? 

Of what will that avail? 

With not an anchorage in the mind shall we let go of the 
anchorage in the soul, the only anchorage we have? 

Then what and where? 

It isall right to say: “Don’t believe that.” But what shall 
we believe? That Christianity has failed and militarism has 
succeeded? That there is no such thing as human brother- 
hood? Then we must believe the opposite, that in every human 
heart there is murder and bloodshed. If one side of the pic- 
ture is wrong the opposite must be right. Are we prepared 
to throw away the one and accept the other? 


RE we prepared to believe that Christianity has failed? If 
so then why our churches and our Bibles any longer? 
Why our vast Christian literature, our Christian art, our 
Christian life? Are we ready to tear down the one and throw 
the others away? Is a war, titanic and frightful as is the 
present, such conclusive evidence of the infallibility of the 
Finite and the fallibility of the Infinite? Does the madness of 
a few prove so much as all that? 
Are we ready to go as far as all this? 
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RISTMAS EDITORIAL 


It is not strange that we question. Even Christ questioned 
when in the moment of His direst anguish He cried out: 


“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 


But He had not, even though He permitted His only begotten 
Son to be crucified ona cross. But out of that dark moment 
on Calvary came the rising sun of Christianity that has brought 
to the world the finest achievements of men and: women, has 
sanctified the lives of millions of people, and is responsible for 
every institution that has upbuilt civilization. 

We are now living in, perhaps, the darkest moment of that 
Christianity which burst upon the Western world over nine- 
teen hundred years ago,—the moment that Christianity seems 


to be for naught. Well may we as God’s children cry out as 
did His Son: 


“God, our God, why hast Thou forsaken us?” 


T IS all a vast riddle, yes. The mind reels in contemplation 
of it and faith staggers before it.- But there is a vast differ- 
ence between Doubt and Renunciation. 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


We cannot grasp His meaning. The tools that He uses for 
the accomplishment of His purposes are often wondrously 
strange, and the present frightful toll of human life and the 
sacrifices and the heartbreakings that have already followed, 
and will follow in even greater measure, are certainly the 
strangest of all that the present generation of ':1man eyes has 
been given to see, the mind to conceive and faith to accept. 


EVERTHELESS: 
One fact remains incontrovertible and indisputable: 


“God's in His Heaven: 
Alls right with the world.” 


It may tax our utmost faith to believe it. That is human. 
But the fact itself remains a fact. There is no room for argu- 
ment here in the sane and healthy mind. We cannot let go 
of that. It is human that the mind should be perplexed: that 
the heart should be torn almost asunder with the frightful 
cataclysm: for even faith to totter a bit: but the hour has 
not yet come for us to cast our faith away as a thing that has 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. A war, 
brought about by a few, is not enough justification to strike 
at the root of the Divine faith of millions. 


T IS a dark Christmas: no doubt of that. But, centuries 

ago, there was also a dark moment on Calvary, and as out 
of that momentous moment came the Divine Light, so out of 
this dark moment will likewise come the Divine Light. 

As parents we know that it is not given to children to 
have the vision and wisdom of parenthood. So surely it is not 
given us, as children of a Divine Father, to have the vision 
and wisdom of the Infinite. 

Christmas this year should spell for us a quiet patience and 
a strong hold on that faith that centuries have taught millions 
of people is true and unfailing, and, although often bewildering 
for the moment, invariably leads to the Light. 
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NEVERTHELESS: 
A CHRISTMAS EDITORIAL 


ee THOUSANDS, even of strongest faith, the last four 
months have been a time of doubt and bewilderment. It 
has seemed as if the work of two thousand years had been for 
naught: as if Christianity had failed, and the baser part of 
human nature, instead of having been subdued and softened, 
had simply been lying smoidering,and at the core left untouched. 

If we of little faith have questioned we have at least the 
consciousness that thousands of greater faith, even those of 
deepest faith, have likewise questioned. The clearest minds 
have stood befogged and bewildered at the sudden transform- 
ation of a Christian world into a state of barbarity unknown 
even in the darkest ages. If the pulpit has been dumb it was 


It is not strange that we question. Even Christ questioned 
when in the moment of His direst anguish He cried out: 


“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 


But He had not, even though He permitted His only begotten 
Son to be crucified ona cross. But out of that dark moment 
on Calvary came the rising sun of Christianity that has brought 
to the world the finest achievements of men and: women, has 
sanctified the lives of millions of people, and is responsible for 
every institution that has upbuilt civilization. 

We are now living in, perhaps, the darkest moment of that 
Christianity which burst upon the Western world over nine- 








because it is, after all, human, and has no vision beyond the 
human: no keener than that given the pew. If not a single 
voice has come out of the bewildering chaos it is because no 
mind can fathom the impenetrable mystery and no word of 
clarity is given any voice. 

It is all a mystery: impenetrable, unfathomable. 


teen hundred years ago,—the moment that Christianity seems 


to be for naught. Well may we as God’s children cry out as 
did His Son: 


“God, our God, why hast Thou forsaken us?” 


T IS all a vast riddle, yes. The mind reels in contemplation 
of it and faith staggers before it. But there is a vast differ- 
ence between Doubt and Renunciation. 
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RGUE as we will, explain as we may, one ugly fact is 

present: six great nations of the world, the very custo- 

dians of Christianity, are facing each other with hatred in their 

souls, the most fiendish contrivances for the destruction of 

human life in their hands, and literally slaughtering each other 

by the tens of thousands. 

This is the picture that a part of the Christian world presents 

at this Christmas after nearly two thousand years of Christ’s 
teachings and the work of millions of Christian workers. 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 
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We cannot grasp His meaning. The tools that He uses for 
the accomplishment of His purposes are often wondrously 
strange, and the present frightful toll of human life and the 
sacrifices and the heartbreakings that have already followed, 
and will follow in even greater measure, are certainly the 
strangest of all that the present generation of human eyes has 
been given to see, the mind to conceive and faith to accept. 
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Questions avail not. We may ask a thousand times, as we 
have: Why? Why? The question is idle. There is no 
answer. A\ll is as dark and impenetrable after the question as 
before. 

Then what? 

Shall we let go of our faith? 

Of what will that avail? 

With not an anchorage in the mind shall we let go of the 
anchorage in the soul, the only anchorage we have? 

Then what and where? 

It is all right to say: “Don’t believe that.” But what shall 
we believe? That Christianity has failed and militarism has 
succeeded? That there is no such thing as human brother- 
hood? Then we must believe the opposite, that in every human 
heart there is murder and bloodshed. If one side of the pic- 
ture is wrong the opposite must be right. Are we prepared 
to throw away the one and accept the other? 


RE we prepared to believe that Christianity has failed? If 
so then why our churches and our Bibles any longer? 
Why our vast Christian literature, our Christian art, our 
Christian life? Are we ready to tear down the one and throw 
the others away? Is a war, titanic and frightful as is the 
present, such conclusive evidence of the infallibility of the 
Finite and the fallibility of the Infinite? Does the madness of 
a few prove so much as all that? 
Are we ready to go as far as all this? 
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One fact remains incontrovertible and indisputable: 


“God's in His Heaven: 
All's right with the world.” 


It may tax our utmost faith to believe it. That is human. 
But the fact itself remains a fact. There is no room for argu- 
ment here in the sane and healthy mind. We cannot let go 
of that. It is human that the mind should be perplexed: that 
the heart should be torn almost asunder with the frightful 
cataclysm: for even faith to totter a bit: but the hour has 
not yet come for us to cast our faith away as a thing that has 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. A war, 
brought about by a few, is not enough justification to strike 
at the root of the Divine faith of millions. 


T IS a dark Christmas: no doubt of that. But, centuries 

ago, there was also a dark moment on Calvary, and as out 
of that momentous moment came the Divine Light, so out of 
this dark moment will likewise come the Divine Light. 

As parents we know that it is not given to children to 
have the vision and wisdom of parenthood. So surely it is not 
given us, as children of a Divine Father, to have the vision 
and wisdom of the Infinite. 

Christmas this year should spell for us a quiet patience and 
a strong hold on that faith that centuries have taught millions 
of people is true and unfailing, and, although often bewildering 
for the moment, invariably leads to the Light. 
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Easily Adjusted 


STREET-CAR inspector was watching the 
work of the green Irish conductor. 

‘‘Here, Foley, how is this?” he said. ‘You 
have ten passengers and only nine fares are 
rung up.” 

“Ts thot so?” said Foley 
passengers he shouted: 

wae © here’ s wan too manny avy yez on this cyar. 
Git out o’ here, wan av yez! 


.. Then turning to the 


What He Really Wanted 


“WH was it,”’ inquired Mr. Brown, ‘‘that 
said that if he could make the songs of a 
people he wouldn’t care who made the laws?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Mr. Muggins, who has 
an ear for music, ‘‘but if he’s the fellow who’s 
making the songs of the people now I’d just like 
to have the making of the laws fora little while.”’ 





Passing it Along 


yREDDY had been talking much about the 

* things he was going to get on Christmas, so 
his father reminded him that it is “‘ more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

Accordingly the father was surprised to see 
over the little fellow’s stocking on Christmas 
Eve this message in a round, childish hand: 

Dear Santa: Papa says it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, so don’t stint yourself in giving. 


The Way of Rich Philanthropists 


” 


“\ 7 HY are you sobbing, my little man?”’ in- 

quired the kindly man of the little boy 
who was weeping bitterly. 

‘“My—my pa’s a—a millionaire philanthro- 
pist,’’ sobbed the child. 

‘Well I can’t see that that is anything to cry 
about.”’ 

‘*Yuh can’t, can’t yuh? He’s promised to give 
me five dollars to spend at Christmas provided 
I raise a similar amount.” 


Didn’t Matter; it Was Still a Game 


T WAS during a golf game in Scotland. The 

first player who drove off was very bow-legged. 
The second player, unmindful that his opponent 
was directly in front of him, struck the ball and 
it whizzed between his opponent’s legs. 

‘Hoot, mon,” said the bow-legged one in 
anger, ‘that’ s nae golf!’’ 

‘Aweel,” said his opponent complac ently, ‘‘ef 

’tis nae golf ’tis gude croquet. 


Proof Positive 


te minister was dining with the Fullers and 
he was denouncing the new styles in dancing. 
Turning to the daughter of the house he asked 
sternly: ‘‘Do you yourself, Miss Fuller, think 
the girls who dance these dances are right? ne 

‘They must be,” was the answer, ‘‘ because I 
notice the girls w ho don’t dance them are always 
left.’ 


No Hurry 


LECTURER, one exceedingly rainy night, 
ri addressed an audience which might have 
been much larger without taxing the seating ca 
pacity of the hall. Naturally he was willing to 
curtail his address, and, having reached what he 
considered the psychological moment, he said: 
“T’m afraid I’ve kept you too long.” 

Whereupon a voice replied: ‘‘No, go on, it’s 
still raining.” 


A Chance to-Get Even 


*OING to Wombat’s wedding, Jack?” called 

I his friend. 

“Not I,” returned Jack grouchity. 
me out with that girl.” 

‘“Well come on. You may get a chance to biff 
him in the jaw with an old shoe.” 


“He cut 


Lived Up to its Name 


N R. HARDUPPE had unexpectedly come 
Bi face to face with Mr. Cutting, from whom 
he had frequently borrowed money. 
‘‘Er—er—what was the denomination of the 
bill you loaned me, Cutting?” he asked. 
“Episcopalian, I guess,’”’ said Mr. Cutting; 
“at any rate it keeps Lent very well.” 


Making a Distinction 
” WA ee is the difference,’”’ asked the teacher, 


“between caution and cowardice?” 
Johnny, who observed things carefully for so 
youthful a person, answered: 
‘Caution is when you’re afraid and cowardice 
is when the other fellow’s afraid.” 


What it Sounded Like 


| igen music and fine poultry were two things 
of which little Ella’s father was very fond. 
Recently he bought a talking machine and among 
other records was one of a very brilliant aria by 
a great coloratura soprano. The baby listened 
closely to the runs of the bewildering music until 
the singer struck some high arpeggios and trills 
at the close, when she exclaimed: 

** Daddy, listen! She’s laid an egg!” 


Wanted Something Non-Breakable 


N AMMA,” said Elsie, “‘I wish I had a real 
i baby to wheel in the go-cart.”’ 

‘““Why?” asked the mother. ‘‘ You have your 
dolls, haven’t you?” 

““Yes, but the dolls are always getting broke 
when it tips over.” 


Had Part of it Already 


I, OI!” chortled Casey; ‘‘ 

give yez th’ black oye?”’ 

‘He did not,”’ retorted Murphy with dignity, 

“he give me only th’ black. Oi hod th’ oye ahl 
th’ toime.”’ 


an’ did Maloney 


Helping Mother Out 


HE day after Christmas the teacher met little 
James, who though only six years old is a boy 
of advanced ideas, and inquired: 
‘*Did you have a Santa Claus at your house, 
dear?” 
““Yes,’’ he replied. 
‘“You believe in Santa Claus, don’t you, 
James?” 
‘‘No,” answered the lad, ‘‘and I don’t think 
Sister does, but we didn’t want to disappoint 
Mother.” 


The Way Parents Regard It 


HEAR a lot of talk nowadays about eugenics 
and the law of heredity. What is the law 
of heredity anyhow?” asked the prominent club 
member of the president. 
‘Very simple,” replied the president. ‘‘The 
law of heredity is that all undesirable traits come 
from the other parent.” 





How She Got It 


At THE Christmas dinner the little girl had 
d eaten freely of turkey, of which she was par- 
ticularly fond. 
asked for more. 

“You've had all that’s good for you, Margery,” 
said her mother. 

“‘T want some more.” 

‘You can’t have any more, dear. But here’s 
the wishbone for you and Mamma to pull. That 
will be fun. You pull on one end and Mamma will 
pull on the other, and the one who gets the 
longer will get her wish. Why, Margery! You 
got the big end! Now what did you wish for?” 

““More turkey,” said Margery. 

She got it. 


After two generous helpings she 


Cass 


How Mother Was Guilty 


“ERALD had been spending the Christmas 

I season with his aunt, and when he returned 
home his mother said: 

‘“Gerald, I hope you were a good little boy 
while you were at Aunt Louise’s house, and 
didn’ t tell any stories. 

‘“‘T only told her the one you put me up to,” 
said Gerald. 

‘“*T put you up to? Why what on earth do you 
mean?” cried the surprised lady. 

“Why, when she asked me to have more 
turkey I said, ‘No, thank you, I’ve had enough.’”’ 


Not Doing it on Purpose 


“ 


IDN’T you say there were accidentals in 
that music?” asked Mr. Cumrox. 
‘A great many,’’ answered his daughter, who 
has musical ambitions. 
‘Well it’s a great comfort to know that you 
were not doing it all on purpose.” 


Blaming the Wrong Thing 


H, MR. FLIPPERLY,”’ she exclaimed 
soulfully to the great artist whom she had 
just met, ‘“‘do you ever feel an awful sense of 
my sterious oppression, as if life were a burden 
too heavy to be longer borne by the chained 
spirit panting to be free?” 
The great man considered. 
“Well now that you mention it,” he said, “I 
do have that feeling at Christmas, but I always 
attributed it tothe plum pudding.” 


An Ambiguous Warning 


HE Scotch minister rose and cleared his 

throat but remained silent, while the con- 
gregation awaited the sermon in puzzled expect- 
ancy. At last he spoke: 

‘*“There’s a laddie awa’ there in the gallery a 
kissin’ a lassie,’ he said. ‘‘When he’s done 
ah’ll begin.” 

Wanted its Name 

ITTLE Robert rushed into the kitchen one 

.« day and asked his mother what kind of pie 
she was making. 

‘Lemon meringue pie,” she answered. 

The little fellow disappeared, but presently 
returned. ‘‘ Mamma,” he asked, ‘‘ what did you 
say is the pie’s middle name?” 





First Aid to the Buyer 


we), Shoxste are you doing with those snow- 
balls?” asked the old gentleman suspi- 
ciously, a few days before Christmas. 

‘*Sellin’ ’em, sir. Sellin’ ’em three for a penny, 
and them what can’t afford to buy ’em gets ’em 
for nuffin’.”’ 

‘Ah, indeed?” said the old gentleman. ‘“‘T’ll 
buy the entire lot.” 


” 


Turn About is Fair Play 


T WAS just after the Christmas banquet and 

toasts were in order. The toastmaster arose 
to introduce a prominent elderly speaker and 
said: 

Gentlemen, you have just been giving your 
attention to a turkey stuffed with sage. Now 
you will give your attention to a sage stuffed 
with turkey.” 


Out of the Frying-Pan 


N CHRISTMAS a certain minister was in- 

vited to dinner at the house of one of the 
leading men in the town. At the dinner-table he 
was placed opposite a goose. The iady of the 
house was placed on the minister’s left. Seeing 
the goose he remarked: 

“Shall I sit so close to the goose?” 

Finding the words a bit equivocal he turned 
around to the lady, and said, in a most inoffen- 
sive tone: 

‘*Excuse me, I meant the roasted one.”’ 


Pa Knew, All Right 


*AY, Pa,”’ said little Johnny to his father, 
“‘what do they mean by ‘vulgar ostenta- 
tion’?”’ 

‘*Vulgar ostentation, my son,” said Pa, who 
hadn’t lived fifty years for nothing, ‘‘is the dis- 
play made by people who have more money to 
make it with than we have.” 


His Ability Limited 


I ILLIE, who had been having trouble with his 
older cousin Ralph, came into the house. 
His mother, knowing nothing of the trouble said: 
‘** Billie, what would you like to give your cousin 
Ralph for Christmas? 
‘I know what I’d like to give him,” said 
Billie savagely, ‘“‘but I ain’t big enough.” 


The Difference 


ES,”’ said the world traveler, ‘“‘the Chinese 
senbé it an invariable rule to settle all their 
debts on New Year’s Day.” 
“So I understand,” said the American host, 
“but then the Chinese don’t have a Christmas 
the week before.” 


Why She Never Knew 


O YOU like the breast of the turkey?” 
asked the host of the old lady. 

“T’ve never been able to find out,” she re- 
sponded. ‘‘When I was growing up the children 
always got the necks, so that the grown folks 
could have the choice parts. But since I have 
grown up things have changed and now the 
children get all the best pieces.” 


Already Taken 


WOULDN'T marry the best man on earth,” 
said Belle scornfully. 
“‘T guess you wouldn’t,”’ said Claire happily. 
“He has promised me that he’ll never marry 
again, even if I should die.” 





Unnecessary Directions 


HESTER had returned from his Christmas 
party, his round face wreathed in smiles. 

‘*T hope, Chester,” said his mother, ‘‘that you 
were polite and remembered your ‘Yes, please,’ 
and ‘ No, thank you,’ when things were passed 
to you. 

“T remembered ‘Yes, please,’”’ replied the 
boy cheerfully, ‘‘but I didn’t have to say ‘No, 
thank you,’ Mother, because I took everything 
every time it was passed.” 


The Unreasonable Pa 


M* Y PA, he didn’t go downtown 

p Last evening after tea, 

But got a book an’ settled down 
As comfy as could be. 

I'll tell you I was offul glad 
To have my pa about, 

To answer all the things I had 
Been tryin’ to find out. 


An’ so I asked him why the world 
Is round instead of square; 

An’ why the piggies’ tails are curled, 
An’ why fish don’t breathe air. 
An’ why the moon don’t hit a star, 

An’ why the dark is black; 
An’ jest how many birds there are, 
An’ will the wind come back? 


An’ why does water stay in wells? 
An’ why do June bugs hum? 

An’ what’s the roar I hear in shells? 
An’ when will Christmas come? 

An’ why the grass is always green, 
Instead of sometimes blue? 

An’ why a bean will grow a bean 
An’ not an apple too? 


An’ why a horse can’t learn to moo, 
An’ why a cow can’t neigh; 
An’ do the fairies live on dew? 
An’ what makes hair grow gray? 
An’ then my pa got up—an’, Gee! 
The offul words he said. 
I hadn’t done a thing, but he 
Jest sent me off to bed. 





Crossing a Bridge Too Soon 


MB: HARRISON had been invited to a 
Christmas dinner and told that he would be 
expected to carve. He bought a cook book and 
a turkey and mapped out the bird. Then he paid 
for a couple of lessons from the server in a res- 
taurant where he often ate, and felt that he was 
ready for the ordeal. On the festal day he 
awaited the incoming of the turkey with smiling 
self-confidence. The door opened and in came 
the maid, bearing a huge platter upon which was 
a little roast pig. 


Very Like Him 


ONES,” began his economical employer, the 
day before Christmas, ‘‘you have been in 
my employ for twenty years and at this season I 
wish to make recognition of your fidelity. Here, 
then, is a picture of myself as a Christmas 
present.” 
“Thank you, sir,” 


said Jones as he accepted 
the gift; ‘ 


‘it’s just like you, sir.’”’ 
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TODAY'S CHILDREN 


AN EDITORIAL 


WITH A PAINTING BY SIGISMUND DE IVANOWSKI AND DECORATION BY EDWARD EDWARDS 


HE whole life of Christ overflowed with love, and yet 

there never was atime in His thirty-three years on earth 
when He did not see the Cross. In His baby eyes was the 
shadow of Golgotha: His curls were tangled in a ghostly 
crown of thorns. The “way of the cross” certainly seemed 
to lead from the stable-door in Bethlehem. . 

But the Divinity within Christ magnified and glorified 
Him, and fortified Him to bear up under the tortures that 
were meted out to Him. 

This Christ-child of the manger is the image of thousands 
of children of today born to suffering and poverty as was 
He. With this difference: they are human and have not 
the Divine fortitude to carry the burdens on their little 
shoulders as did He. And today while we are celebrating 
the birth of the Babe thousands upon thousands of His little 
blood-brethren are suffering because of cold and hunger. 
And other thousands of little ones will survive the rigors of 
the winter only to wither under the fearful assault of the 


seething summer. In every community today—close to our 
homes wherein we have warmth and light and plenty—these 
little brethren of Christ wear their thorns and the shadows 
are dark on their little hearts. 

What, then, can we all do that is more in the truest spirit 
of Christmas than to reach out our hands to these little 
brethren of Christ: to let a little warmth into their cold 
bodies: a little light into their dark souls: to bring the light 
of happiness into their sad eyes: the smile, yea, the laugh, 
into their stern little faces? 

What greater honor can we pay to Christ than to see to 
it that every little soul is given a decent environment into 
which to be born and in which to live his little life? Is this 
to give too much? 

To begin to do this on Christmas Day and then to con- 
tinue doing it all through the year: that is indeed Christlike, 
for as we do it unto the least of His little ones, so surely we 
do it unto Him. 
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UT we can't have war nowa 
days!” The girl turned back 
to her washtub. ‘*Meére 

Marie, for us war is impossible !"’ 
She was young and she spoke vig- 
. orously as she resoaped the blue 
blouse under her hand. War— that 
Was a vague thing, and here was a 
new week's wi ashing to be done. 

But Mére Marie stared into the 
little street. She wasan old woman 
and she had seen Paris look like this before. The high, sharp 
voices of the crowds, the restless feet running and leaping on 
the pavements, the groups that knotted about the military 
bulletins, commanding every man of France to stand ready 
for a call to arms, the coiling of that electric tension that 
tightened, tightened, day and night, about Paris, was it not 
the same in 1870? Then she had been poe and she had a 
husband like Celeste’s, and she, too, said: ** War is impossible 
for us!” 

From within the little laundry the women’s merry voices 
pricked through her slow thoughts. 

“War! Oh, la—la!’’ They were all laughing. 

“Tt is because we are women we cannot understand war,’ 
Mére Marie thought. ‘‘ Women do not want war, they do not 
make it; and it is they who sutter most by it. Heaven!" she 
drew her apron across her face. It was so she had felt when 
the call had come to him, the boy's father, and he had gone 
and not come back. Now it was for Philippe she suffered 
Philippe, her son, Celeste’s husband. She was breathing 
hard. ‘‘A soldier dies once; a soldier's wife dies many times. 
For her there is no beating of the drum.” 

There were three women in the little laundry: Celeste, 
Babette and Nanon. Celeste had a husband, Babette had a 
sweetheart and three brothers, and littlke Nanon had a soldier 
father. To them there was a tingle of exhilaration in this big 
military parade that was just going to march out of Paris, 
and after a while march back again. 

“Won't it be fun to see the soldiers in their uniforms?” 
si uid Babette. 

“We must dance out in the street before they go. It will 
be like another Fourteenth of July,’ said Nanon. 

Flushed with youth they stood erect from their tubs and 
laughed brilliantly. 

But Celeste threw her arms about Mére Marie’s big waist. 
You are only dreaming, dearest,’ she said tenderly. ‘‘We 
can’t havea real war—this is only fun. e, look at my little 
boy, thy grandson!"’ She caught the child up and held him 
high, full to the tilt of her strong round arms. ‘Cruel things 
like war and my little one can’t exist together—oh, never, 
never ! 

ip old woman stooped to pick up a toy soldier the child 





_ dropped. “You must i. ready if Philippe is called, 
Celeste.’ She spoke each word s« parate ly: 
Celeste looked up round-eyed. Why did Meére Marie 
speak so quietly, she who was so excited when the kettle 


boiled over ? 


RESENTLY Paris was quieting, too—a strange new 

quiet that came out of its first wild turmoil over the 
declaration of war. 

It was then that Celeste wondered and her sweet mouth 
tightened. Would Philippe be called ? 

But as she stood between se ag and Nanon, and 
watched the sweetheart and the three brothers of one and 
the father of the other march down the street to the beating 
of drums and the cheering and the 
waving of flags and the ceaseless 
singing of the Marseillaise, her 
fears turned to exaltation. WI len 
Philippe came back from their lit 
tle farm, where he had gone to 
gather the purple cabbages, he too 
would march down the street while 
she sang: ‘‘Ye sons of France, 
wake to glory!’’ For he was a 
soldier of France and she was a 
soldier’s wife. 

3ut when Philippe came it was 
so silently that the two women 
scarcely heard his step in their 
noonday quiet. One look at his 
hard, firelit eyes and Mére Marie's 
face went gray. 

‘I’m off to the war, Mother,” 
he said. “I’ve only a minute to 
Say good-by. My re; giment is at 
the corner of the street.”’ He had 
not looked at Celeste. 

‘Very good, my son,” the old 
woman answered. ‘‘ Here is your 
kit. I have kept it ready.” 

‘You have packed everything, 
Mothe re 

‘Everything, my son; it is as 
I pac ked his for him.”’ 

Philippe swung the kit to his 
shoulder and kissed her cold face. 
He might have ki 
Still he had not looked at <¢ ele ste, 

He caught the child up and pre ssed him to his breast as if 
he would crush out life with tenderness. The moments were 
passing; still he could not face the girs. 

Outside, the re viment came surg ring up the street. When 
it would pass his door he was to join the end rank. The 
drums boomed riotously, the fifes piped up and the horns 
blared their great triumph of patriotism. ‘Awake, ye sons of 
France "It was the first thrilling call to honor, the 
reveille of youth: ‘‘ March on to fame.” 

The man turned to the girl—a slight, swaying thing with 
a white face and a sweet mouth—and his arms went out and 
his face froze with agony. 

“Celeste! Celeste!” 

“Oh, Philippe! Oh, my dearest !’’ she choked. 

Arms apart, untouching, they swayed—two young things 
to whom love was the glory and home the heart’s country. 


“Cruelly She Learned it 


mat This Christmas Me 


the Present War: By Catherine Van Dyke 
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The tramp of the regiment shook their little house; but what 
to those two wi aS that march—-that march to death ? 

“Oh, Celeste !”’ 

Some new thing in her stirred at that moan, It was so the 
child called when he needed her. Suddenly she saw that this 
was another Philippe, another little soldier boy for her to 
protect. She stiffened for her command. “Do not touch 
me,” she called with dry lips. ‘Back to your regiment, 
Philippe! Long live France! March on, march on!” 

Like a crazy cripple the man stumbled out of the doorway, 
grasping at the air. The two women stood motionless, one 
stricken, one calm. For both the war had come. 


HREE days later Mére Marie and Celeste and the baby 

went out to Versailles to see Philippe’s regiment mare h 
out. They could not speak to him for he was a soldier now, 
under command. 

There was glorious color in the regiment, long streaks of 
red and blue, and sharp, gleaming silver. Flags were waving, 
and there were cheers and music that clamored for life. 

The girl, numb with suffering, hardly dared look at 
Philippe’s face when he passed. But suddenly she stared 
wild-eyed. What was this she saw? Surely it was not 
Philippe’s face, for on this there was no suffering such as 
withered her own. His lips were smiling; his eyes burned 
with a strange light; all the exaltation of the music played 
py his radiating figure. Only once she had seen such 

1 look. Philippe was like a tiger leaping under the ring- 
master’s whip. She shivered and turned the child from his 
father’s face. Cruelly she learned it: a man lives in the 
moment; to a woman the past is always today. 

Mére Marie did not narrow an eye. She had seen war. 

The next morning, as Mére Marie stood staring into the 
street, it was Celeste who dumbly but purposely went back 
to her washing. She had said it: there was work to be done. 

“We do not even know why they are fighting,” said 
Babette. 

“They say we will get no letters from them—no word 
to be sent back from the front,” said little Nanon. * My 
mother says that is the worst suffering —just to sit and wait. 

In the days that followed they learned much of the ways 
of war with women. ‘Oh, why, why, why?” they asked 
themselves many times at their tubs, until that morning 
came when no more washing was given out, and Celeste 
pulled down the heavy slate shutters of her laundry and 
wrote on them in white chalk the words of their neighbors: 
‘Closed on account of the war.” 


t. WAS only a scrap of paper, passed from hand _ to hand 
until it reached Ce ‘le ste. It began, ‘‘My little Celeste, | 
just want to tell you’’—and then the nurse had scribbled 
a few words to soften her message. She said Philippe was a 
brave man and had died like a soldier. ‘I ied likea soldier dit 
The girl seemed to carve out each word. 

‘*Of course,’’ Mére Marie said without bitterness, “* soldiers 
must die.” 

“But this was Philippe!’’ The girl almost screamed 

i a was a soldier,’’ the mother answered. 

™ the old r die h of Saint Germain de Prés there stands a 
time-blackened statue to which every girl in France must 
make her pilgrimage for successful love. Here Mére Marie 
once knelt asking simply: ‘‘Good Saint Germain, help Louis 
to love me.”’ But to Celeste there had been added a gen- 
eration and she had said: ‘(ood Saint Germain, | love 
Philippe. He must love me.” 





a Man Lives in the Moment; : , bias 


Past i \lway Today” —_— =— 


Tonight Meére Marie and Celeste knelt in the candlelight 
that softly lit the old statue. With them knelt Nanon and 
Babette and the mother of Babette and many wives and 
mothers and sisters and daughters of France. Theirs was but 
one prayer: “Oh, Saint Germain, pity our dead!” 

But it was to Mére Marie that the greatest wonder came. 
In that older war, when her message had been sent from 
Sedan, the very flame of her life had been blown out. Still 
a young woman, she had fallen back from activity, helpless 
to herself, a burden to the State—a soldier’s widow. But 
with Celeste and these hundreds of bereft women now around 
her it was different. 

“We cannot fight,’’ they said, ‘but we can work for 
France.”’ And quite casually they stepped into the places o. 
their husbands and brothers. Little Nanon was a messenger. 
Her mother was a policewoman, Babette was a train car 
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conductor. Celeste was a postman; she carried Philippe’s 
own mailbag across her shoulder. 

“\Vhat was this new thing come to women?’? Mére Marie 
and her old friends talked it over many times. Before, with 
men at war, there had been chaos and starvation and utter 
misery for women left at home. But this orderly activity, 
this marshaling of Paris by women—this was new and 
strange! 

‘It is the way women wish to serve their country,”” the 
soldier wives told her. 

“Their grief is not as ours wasin their fathers’ war,’” said 
Mére Marie. ‘‘It is as deep, but it is different. “The world 
is ditferent now for women. But always on them will war 
bear hardest.” 

When Celeste came home at night and clasped her baby to 
her spent body there was still a light in her sadeyes. ‘* My 
baby will never starve while | am here to work for him,’’ she 
said, the tenderness in her already leaping out to the future. 

But when old Pippi Gonflot, he who had escaped from 
Verdun, said, *‘ But Philippe dies for France, and this war 
will bring back Alsace to France,” the girl’s spirit blazed out. 

“What is Alsace to dead P hilippe ? What is Alsace to me 
without Philippe? Always I shall know this now: our home 
is our country.” 


NE evening as she sat dry-eyed, still turning a slip of 

paper in her hands, limp as a pair of gloves, Celeste 
suddenly turned to the baby on Mére Mz rie ’s lap. A flash of 
the red and blue he held dazzled her eve. ‘ What is that?’ 
she asked slowly. 

It was the toy —— rs 

“Oh, Mére Marie!” she cried and shook. ‘‘How can you 
let him touch a ‘aie like that?” 

‘It was Philippe’s own toy soldier,” the older woman said 
simply. ‘‘He always played with it himself.’ 

A baby playing with a soldier! The girl was stunned. 

Then something quickened her. ‘* They have always 
played with soldiers, those children,’’ she said intently. 
‘Soldiers are their first toys; later they wear little uniforms 
and carry tin swords. Our children are bred on war; they 
are raised to fight. Philippe told me it was his proudest mo- 
ment when he was strong enough to raise his father’s sword.” 

“Yes.’” Mére Marie’s eyes dimmed. ‘‘It hangs there, for 
him to see always—to have seen,’” she corrected. 

The girl looked up at the sword hanging above the table. 
The Curé had said that wasa place for the blessed palm; but 
Mére Marie had said ‘‘No”’; her husband’s sword must hang 
where the boy could always see it. 

They who take the sword shall perish by the sword,” 
thought Celeste. So Philippe, like every boy of France, 
had been raised under the sword asa constant symbol of 
patriotism. Her eyes dropped to the old war map. Pinned 
beside it was a photograph of her father’s regiment. Across 
the room was one of his grandfather's, he who fought — and 
died under the great Napoleon. 

“Why everything here is of war!” 
the little room for the first time. “‘ It 
was brought up asa part of it. 
was tri ined to avenge his fi ither 

‘It’s an eye for aneye,” said Mére Marie. 

Then Celeste stood up, her face white and puckered in the 
lamplight, her shadow leaping on the wall like a giant's. 
“Meére Marie,” she said, ‘you have lost your two eyes in 
avenging one. Never, never shall my boy be brought up 
for war! Philippe’s sword shall have no part in this house. 
It shall be buried with him. My son shall raised for 
the patriotism of?’ —her voice sol- 
tened *“ peace. Mlére Marie, the 
world has changed for women. 
They have always hated war, yet 
they have borneit harder thanany 
soldier. But this war has taught 
us one thing: it is the mother who 
gives the future to her children. 
So we shall give our lives to our 
country through their lives, not 
deaths. My friends and I have 
made our pledge together; it is 
the women of Europe who shall 
give peace to the world.” 


= cried, as if seeing 
all war, and Philippe 
Ever since he was a baby he 


HIS month will bring astrange 

Christmas to Celeste and her 
baby, to Mére Marie and Babette 
and little Nanon. There will be 
no Christmas stocking for them. 
Many will have no stockings to 
be filled. 

It will bring astrange Christmas 
to all the stricken women of 
Europe. For many their genera 
tions shall be wiped out. There 
shall be weeping in Germany, the 
home of Kriss Kringle; and tears 
in France, groans in Belgium and 
sobs in Merrie England. There 
) hall be lamentations in Austria, 

and gloom in Russia, where the 

reindeer bounds over the snow 

with his bells jingling. Though she 
keep her loved ones closer to her, not the most alien farm 
woman in the United States but will hear vibrating through 
her ¢ hrist mas cheer the sobs of her sisters. 

Theirs will be the saddest Christmas the world has ever 
known; for never before have so many faces been missing 
from lands where the Yule log has been so loved. 

While the soldiers of Europe are divided into many camps 
the women of Europe will have but one country Christmas 
night: it is God's Acre. 

Softly the chimes will ring out this Holy Night. To the 
warriors they will ring messages of hope in victory or sur- 
cease from suffering. To women, not only of Europe but 
also of the world, these Christmas bells will ring out one 
great message which the dead have given us, even as the 
Son of Mary, the Soldier of the Cross, died to give it: ‘On 
earth peace, good will to men.” 
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PARTI 
HEN the red-haired girl 
had got up and walked 
away the shabby little old 
gentleman in the top hat hitched himself along the bench in 
Madison Square until hereached the shabby young man with 
whom the girl had been talking. 

“That's a very pretty young woman,” the little old gentle- 
man said. ‘‘What’s she got tears jn here yes for—hey?”’ 

The shabby young man looked up at the shabby old one 
and scowled. ‘‘She hasn’t given me permission to publish 
her sorrows. Y ou’ll have to ask her yourself.” 

“Very well,” said the old gentleman, who had a nutcracker 
face that was always and Apropos of nothing at all making 
the most ferocious contortions; ‘‘] will, What’s her name?” 

“You'll have toask her that too,’’ the young man replied 
and stuck his hands in his pockets, for it was Christ mas Eve 
and he had _ no overcoat, 

“Ho!” said the little old gentleman rather fiercely ; “shall 
I, though? All right. What’s your name then?” 

And the young man said: “Scott.’ 

“Isit,now? Allright. But youneedn’t beso proud about 
a name like that. Millions of people call themselves Scott. 
Pshaw ! bf ou might bea lord by the way you talk.’’ 

“Well,” said the young man morosely, ‘‘so I shall be one 
of these cold mornings, if I don’t starve first. My father’s 
a lord and he's expected to die almost any day—at least he 
was the last | knew. 

The old gentleman made asound like a scornful snort and 
bobbe -d his head. “Likely story ! Where’s your overcoat —if 
you 're the son of a lord—hey?”’ 

“I’m wearing it inside this season, 
said lightly. 
yours still.’’ 

The little old gentleman made a frightful face and at the 
same time a kind of doddering giggle. ‘‘ He-he-he-he! I’ve 
got three or four overcoats—a dozen overcoats—carloads of 
them. [’m rich, Iam.” 


* the shabby young man 
“T ate the last of it yeste oe. I see you've got 


HE other regarded him with some care from his battered 

top hat to his boots, but especially the boots, which were 
hidden beneath a gigantic pair of those overshoes that are 
fastened in front by a clasp and are sometimes known as 
“arctics.” ‘IT thought you weren't quite the real thing,’”’ he 
observed. ‘Well | hope they keep you warm enough—all 
those overe oats of yours. Have any of the m got fur seiioicned yF 

“Dozens of ’em!’’ boasted the little old gentleman, gig- 
gling. 

The young man shivered, ‘‘ Good. There's nothing like 
fur. I wish [had some of it about me now. 

The old gentleman abruptly stopped te-heing and looked 
a little frightened, ‘‘ When | said I was rich,’’ he explained, 
‘I didn’t mean that | had any money with me here. | 
haven’t anything to give away—not acent,’ 

“Haven’t you?” said the young man, eying him. “ Well 
just you wait until you’re asked for some of your dashed 
money before you begin getting nervous about it, will you ?’ 

He stood up with anangry jerk as if he were going away, 
but dropped back again r: ather limply and began examin- 
ing his hands, which were a little bluish, while the little 
old gentleman fidgeted about in his seat ‘and snorted and 
pshawed, and cried: “Now, now! Now, now!” and other 
deprecatory things of that kind. “ Flying out atan old man 
that’s done you noharm! Pshaw! Did yougo to Eton?” 

“Ves,” the young man said listlessly, ‘‘and afterward for 
a couple of years to Oxford —Magdale n. Sent down for play- 
ing the fool, What then? Oh, I kept on playing the fool. 
And after he'd settled up forme two or three times, my uncle, 
who’s got allthe money—the poor Goyernor’s stony broke- 
gave me thesack. He sent me a ticket, second class, to New 

York here, and said he was done with me for good.’ 

“Did he mean it ?”’ 

“Bless you, no! He's a good old soul at heart, He's been 
very decent in hissnarly way to the Governor. You see I did 
lethim in fora good bit once or twice, and, though he paid up 
like a little man for the sake of the family name, he was 
annoyed.”’ 

“What’s your uncle’s name ?”’ the old gentleman asked. 

“Scott, same as mine; Austin Scott. He’s one of those 
Company Johnnies, you know~—mines and rubber and all 
that. He’s fairly rolling in it.”’ 

“And what’s your father’s name?” 

“Qh, he’s Lord Evesham. The place is in Oxfordshire 
what's left of it. It’s abit ofa ruin and no mistake; and the 
poor old Governor doesn’t live any too high.”’ 

“You said he was expected to die,’’ said the old gentleman, 
makinga face. “Why ain’t you with him ?” 


“ ELL, the truth is we didn't get on any toosmoothly 

not of late years. When] wasa youngster it was dil 
ferent. ‘There was more money about the plac ethenand he 
hadn’t got sour and bitter and ill. Once indeed we went off 
ona long sea voyage together, I was only ten or twelve 
then. We went to the Cape andto New Zealand and to the 
islands of the South Pacific. By Jove,I loved itthere! I've 
never forgotten those beautiful islands; I wish I was down 
there now. But we drifted apart later, the Governorand I. 
We were too much alike, 1 fancy. He’d thrown me out 
before my uncle did.”’ 

“You sound a pretty fairly bad lot 
man. 

The Englishman nodded cheerily. “Yes; don't I, though? 
For all that, I think Evesham’s the place for me just now. 
The old boy’s an unforgiving beggar, but men soften when 
they come to die, And after allhe’s my father and | ought 
tobe there to wish him Godspeed on hislast—his last journey. 
That’s what I wrote to my uncle a fortnight ago. I said 


”’ said the old gentle- 
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‘D’ You Mean That?” He 


just about that,and | said 1 knew I'd been a foolin almost 
all the known ways, and 1 said I should be glad to come 
back to England and takea jobin one of his companies for a 
pound a week or whatever I might seem to be worth, since 
| couldn’t seem to make any headway out here. Oh, I ate 
humble piein that letter! You see I’d been thinking of the 
poor old Governor dying alone at Evesham, aad it it took 
the last bit of stiffening out of me. I told my uncle,’’ con- 
tinued the Honorable Mr. Scott, ‘‘that if he would answer 
by return post his letter would come out on the Maure- 
tania, the Christmas ship. I told him that it would be a 
kind of Christmas gift to me, this permission to come back 
once more and forever to my country and my home and my 
own people. And so,’’ concluded the shabby young man, 
smiling brightly across at his elderly friend, ‘I think the 
worst of my troubles are over. The Mauretania arrives 
today at noon or thereabouts, I looked it up this morning 
in a newspaper that a man had thrown away. Late this 
afternoon or early this evening | shall have my uncle’s letter, 
saying “Come home, lad! You've been away too long. Your 
father wants you and I want you. Come back to your own 
place.’ And, by Jove! I shall be glad to go.” 

The old gentleman nodded soberly. “‘lexpect you haven't 
hi vd too gay a time he re.”’ 

‘Gav 2? Lookhere! I have been in New Yorkeight months, 
and in that time I have had just thirteen jobs and lost them 
one after the other, because they were temporary jobs, or 
because I wasn’t trained for the work, or because a friend of 
the superintendent we inted my place, or because | wouldn't 
join a union; but mostly because | wasn’t trained and had 
no references.” 

‘Not because you were too dainty —hey? 
little old gentleman. 

‘*Dainty! I've shoveled snow in the streets, loading it 
into wagons, without gloves on my hands. I've carried ash- 
cans, I’ vescrubbed barroom floors.” The little old gentleman 
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"* sneered the 


Asked in a Kind of Whisper. 


And the Red-Haired Girl Said Firmly: ‘Yes, Sir, | Do’ ” 


made a clicking noise with his tongue that may have been 
meant to express pity, but Scott laughed and filled his big 
lungs with air and stretched his arms out before him. ‘‘Oh, 
I don’t mind. That’s over now and done with. My uncle 
will come tothe rescue; I’msure of that. He’sa decent soul 
at heart; he’s kept the poor Governor going - after a 
fashion, He won't fail me when I really need his help.’ 
“What if he does?” piped the little old gentleman sud- 
denly. “What ifhe says to you, ‘You've made your bed, now 
lie on it,andbe hangedto you!’ Whatif hesaysthat—hey?’’ 


om up for an instant with terror in his eyes the 
young Englishman said: “Oh, he wouldn’t do that! 
You don’t think he’d do that, do you? No—no, you don’t 
know him. People think he’s hard, but I tell you he's a 
decent chap at heart. And he’s my own uncle—my father’s 
brother. He couldn't.” 

‘Yes, but what if he did?”’ 

The young Englishman drew a little sigh and hung his 
head. “I’m rather tired,” said he, ‘and there's always the 
river ’’—a speech which seemed to annoy the little old gentle- 
man very much, for he coughed and made dreadful faces and 
said **Pah!” and ‘‘ Pshaw!"” and several other things, and 
fidgeted about in his seat and blew a reverberating blast on 
his nose. 

And for alittle while after t hat the two were silent, looking 
out across the Square toward Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
where the street cars ground their courses up and down, and 
the busses rocked and trundled, and horses with jingling 
chains pranced as if it was great fun to be out, and beautiful 
shining motor cars slipped by in scores and hundreds. 

It wasn’t proper Christmas weather, for the air was soft 
and mild despite the recent fall of snow, but there was a gay 
spirit of Christmas about the place for allthat. From where 
the two men sat they could see wreaths of hollyin many win- 
dows, and they could see also on each of the near-by corners 








a shivering Salvation Army worker with a red cape and a pot 
hung from a tripod and a little bell which she rang wearily 
while she stamped her feet to keep warm. And the people 
who hurried by, the well-dressed, comfortable people with 
red cheeks and bright eyes, all had parcels in their arms and 
smiles on their lips, as if they could see the glee on little, 
happy faces when those parcels were opened very, very early 
the next morning. And downalong the Twenty-third Street 
curb men were selling Christmas trees from a wagon; the 
pleasant, acrid smell of the balsam pine came right across the 
Square. 


” HERE’S that red-headed girl,”’ the little old gentleman 

said at last. “She’s walking up and down the path on 
the Madison Avenue side of the Square. She looks as if she 
still had those tearsin her eyes. Let me see! You said she'd 
lost her job, didn’t you?” 

**T didn’t,” answered the young man, ‘‘but she has.” 

The other shook his head. ‘‘She’s pretty. It’s too bad to 
be without a job when you're as pretty as that. Men chase 
youabout so! How did you come to know her ?”’ 

The Englishman looked at him for a moment doubtfully. 
“She did me a good turn and I had to thank her for it, and 
then we fell to talking. A fellow here in the Square snatched 
a sandwich out of my hand—all I had to eat—and ran down 
the path withit. That plucky little girl saw him and jumped 
up from the bench where she was sitting—she was working 
then, but it was the noon hour—and got in front of him and 
threw her arms about him and held him till 1 came up. He 
was a big chap too. He might have knocked her about 
badly.’ 

‘“And so you got your sandwich back? What did you do to 
the fellow who'd snatched it?” 

““Oh, I kicked him into the snow,” said the Englishman 
indifferently. ‘‘ But that’s not the point. The point is the 
pluck and the sporting spirit of that girl. You wouldn't 
expect it, you know, from one of her class.” 

““Class!’’ cried the little old gentleman in a sudden snarl- 
ing fury. ‘‘ Who are you to talk about class? A starving 
loafer in Madison Square, a snow shoveler, an ash-can 
carrier, a floor scrubber! Class indeed! Young man, if you 
haven’t the intelligence to see after eight months that there 
are no Classes in this country I don’t wonder you can’t hold 
a joband haveto beg your relations to keep you alive. Class! 
Pah! Look at that girl, where she’s walking yonder! Look 
at her walk, look at the way she holds her head, look at her 
fine little noseand mouth and chin! Class! I'll just bet you 
the ten dollars you haven’t got that child’s blood is better 
blood than you have inherited from the parcel of fat toadies 
and cut throats that wheedled an estate out of a King or stole 
it from somebody else and passed on their name to you. I'll 
bet you she’s a finer and better human being in every way 
than you are, and I don’t even have to bet that she has a 
whiter soul. I know it.” 

“So do I know it,”’ said the Englishman, breaking into this 
astonishing flow of language. ‘‘ I never said she wasn’t better 
than I am. I just—oh well, what’s the good of arguing? 
When I said ‘her class’ I meant the shopgirl class; I meant 
that among those people you don’t expect to find quite so 
much—so much—I don’t know what. I suppose I was 
thinking of London and not of New York; perhaps here it’s 
different. But breeding and the tradition of certain ways of 
living—they re worth something, I suppose; aren’t they ?”’ 

“‘They may be,” said the other man, growling like a little 
old dog. ‘‘Coronets are worth something, too, but kind 
hearts are better.” He got up, stamping his feet in the 
gigantic arctic overshoes. “She’s hovering about yonder. 
She wants to speak to you. — I'll give her a chance,” and, 
pulling the battered top hat down a little farther over his 
skull, he turned and departed toward Twenty-third Street. 


| aprieapece joka approaching by degrees and indirections, 
the red-haired girl came up and sat down where he had 
been. She was pretty,as the shabby old gentleman had 
said, She deserved the inspection he had invited. She 
walked nicely and held her head high—even when there 
were tears in her eyes. She had, as he had said, a fine little 
nose and mouth—a very lovely mouth—and chin; and she 
had dark blue eyes, the least bit reddened just now with 
weeping, and across the bridge of her nose some freckles, 
but not very many. Her hands were hidden in well- 
darned, black cloth gloves, and ina bright light you would 
have seen that her neat black clothes were worn and here 
and there a little shiny, and that her hat had known both 
sunand rain. But she wasn’t quite shabby yet; she was 
only going to be shabby soon. 

The young Englishman looked at her, but he wasn’t 
examining her in all this detail; he looked at her wet eyes 
and was hurt deep down within him somewhere because 
this poor, plucky, nice little kid should be made to cry. It 
wasn’t right at all. He gave her a sorry grin and asked: 
“Well, Molly?”’ 

“Mr. Scott,” she said, looking down at her poor, little, 
darned gloves, ‘‘ I’ve been thinking about what you said 
and] think you’re right. We—we poor people can’t afford 
to be proud. We daren’t give up work just because there 
are—drawbacks about it. P’raps I was too proud when I 
left my place. I didn’t tell you about it, but if you don’t 
mind I should like to; and you could tell me if I did right 
or wrong, andmaybe you can tell me if I ought to go and 
say I’m sorryand ask to have my work back again. You 
see I've got to find work, Mr. Scott. I’ve just got to or— 
or - 

“Get on with it, Molly !”’ said the young Englishman. 





HE looked so pretty and pathetic and little and storm- 

beaten that he found himself wanting to take her hands 
and hold them, just by way of showing how sorry he was, 
but he didn’t. 

She said: “You see, it’s a shop in East Twenty-third 
Street not far from here; that’s why I used to come to the 
Square at noon to sit in the sunshine, It’s a shop where 
they make imitation flowers out of tissue paper and wires 
and paste, and I learned to be rather good at it. I got six 
dollars aweek. Mr. Levy—he’s the proprietor—used to 
tell me how good I was, and he made the forewoman give 
me a window-seat where the light was best, and the big 
flowers to do—poppies and roses— because they aren't so 
hard on youreyes. I thought he was sucha kind old gen- 
tleman (he’s not really old, but he seemed so to me); and 
then last Friday he stopped me as I was leaving and told 
me he wanted to see me in his office and—and then I found 
out why he’d always been so kind, and I ran. I got away 
from him and ran out of the place. The next morning the 
forewoman told me I needn’t come any more. I asked for 
my money, the five dollars for the five days I’d worked that 
week. She said that was Mr. Levy’s business. I went to 
his office and stood in the door and asked for the money, and 
he said he didn’t know anything about any five dollars, that 
he hired people for six dollars a week, not for a dollar a day, 
and to get out because he was busy. So I did.” 

The red-haired girl looked up at the Englishman piicously. 


“P’raps I oughtn’t to have been so—so abrupt with him, 
Mr. Scott. I made him angry, didn’t I? P’raps I ought to 
have stayed and explained that—that I couldn't possibly do 
what he thought I might. P’raps—oh, p’raps I misunder- 
stood him altogether! Maybe if I went now and explained 
and asked for my place back he’d give it tome. What do you 
think? I'll do whatever you say I ought to do. You're so 
much wiser than I am.” 

Scott asked for the name and number of the shop in East 
Twenty-third Street. She told him, wondering, and he got 
to his feet. ‘“‘I think I’d better go and see the man, not you. 
Will you wait for me here?”’ 

She clasped her hands, looking up at him. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Scott, will you truly? You're so good! I hated the thought 
of it; I was afraid. Will you truly do it? Nobody was ever 
so kind to me as you've been.” 

‘“‘If you say anything more like that, little ’un,” said he, 
“you'll make mecry. I sha’n’t be gone long. Will you wait ? 
You’re not cold or anything ?”’ 

“Oh, no! I’mas warm! And you are so good.” 


E TURNED and walked away into the dusk that was 

beginning to gather, and the red-haired girl followed 
his tall, broad-shouldered figure worshipfully until it was lost 
to view. When she turned back she found a little shabby 
old gentleman ina top hat sitting at her side, and she jumped 
and wondered how he had got there. 

“You don’t mind being spoken to by an old man that 
might be your grandfather, do you, my dear—hey?”’ said 
the little old gentleman. 

And she answered: ‘‘Oh, no, sir; no, indeed! I’m sure 
it’s very kind of you.’’ And after a moment she added: 
“Besides, I saw you a few minutes ago talking with Mr. 
Scott, and he wouldn’t have talked so long unless you were 
were 

‘‘Socially eligible,’’ prompted the little old gentleman. 

And the girl made a noise like rippling water and said: 
“Ves, sir.” 

‘You think that English fellow is a judge, then, do you?” 

And she looked almost shocked. ‘‘Oh, yes, indeed. He’s 
traveled and known people, and he’s so wise and kind. I'll 
just tell you something I saw him do once: A man, a very 
ragged, poor man, snatched a sandwich from Mr. Scott’s 
hand here in the Square and ranaway withit. Mr. Scott ran 
after the man and caught him and took the sandwich back 
and kicked him into a pile of snow. Well this poor ragged 
man sat there on the snow and began to cry like a child; 
you see he was very hungry and miserable and weak and 
he’d used up all his strength in that little bit of a run. So 
Mr. Scott gave him back the sandwich and apologized for 
kicking him.” 

The little old gentleman madea face. ‘‘I’ve heard a differ- 
ent version of that story. I’ve heard that you caught the 
fellow for young Scott.” 

And at that the girl blushed quite red, as if she’d been 
found doing something shameful, and said she’d merely got 
in the way as anybody would have done. ‘But let me tell 
you another thing!’’ And she told the little old gentleman 
what she had told Scott about losing her place, and that 
Scott was going to try to get it back for her. 

The old gentleman nodded and shuffled his feet. ‘ Yes, 
yes; it’s plain you think well of the fellow. I suppose you 
know he’s the son of a lord?”’ 

‘The son of a’’—she stared at him, quite aghast—‘“‘lord! 
Oh, dear! Oh, Mr. Scott! Why I thought he was poor and 
out of work, just like youand me. The son of a—and will 
he be a lord, too, some day, when his father dies?” 

‘‘Yes, I expect he will.” 

“It'll be soon, too, won’t it? He told me the other day 
that his father hadn’t long to live. But, oh dear, why is he 
masquerading like this? Why is he pretending to be poor?” 















“The Man Was Still 
Crouching There on 
the Floor, His Hands 
Hanging Beside Him, 
His Head Sunk on 
His Breast, and He 
Was Asleep” 


‘“‘He ain’t pretending,” said the little old gentleman with 
relish. ‘‘ He’s as poor as—as Job’s turkey. I’m the one that’s 
pretending. I’m rich.” 

This didn’t seem to interest her much. ‘‘ But—but sons of 
lords—they aren’t poor. Oh, dear me! they’re rich and 
grand, and wear wonderful clothes and despise poor people.”’ 

““Known many of them?” 

““Me? Heavens, no! How should I, sir? I’ve always 
been poor, you see—or almost always; but I’ve read about 
them in stories. And to think that I’ve actually sat and 
talked to one at last! It’s like being in a story yourself.” 
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She seemed to struggle hard with this overturning of a 
cherished tradition. ‘‘I’ve always known he was different; 
but I thought that was because he was an Englishman. He 
says everything so beautifully, you know, like—like an actor 
on the stage. He’ll make a wonderful lord, won’t he? He’s 
so tall and handsome; and he’s so good too. When he’s a 
lord he’ll never despise poor people; he’ll go about helping 
them, doing kind things, as he has done for me.”’ 


T THIS the old gentleman pished and pshawed a great 
deal; it seemed for some obscure reason to annoy him. 
And he made the most horrible faces, too, but the girl with 
the red hair didn’t seem at all afraid. Perhaps she wasn't 
looking. 

““You said,” he began when she gave him a chance, “that 
you’d been ‘almost always poor.’ When weren’t you poor ?”’ 

“Oh, long, long ago, in—three or four years ago. I lived 
in the country then with my aunt, and my cousin who's a 
cripple. We were poor even then, but not frightfully poor. 
Then my aunt died, and the money, what there was of it, 
stopped because she’d only had the use of it while she lived, 
and there was only a wee bit left; not enough for my cousin 
and me both. And she was acripple, and so I came away to 
New York to work. I’ve been boarding with a kind of dis- 
tant relation by marriage, but she’s just got married again 
herself and I—I think I sha’n’t be able to live there much 
longer.” 

“Know anything about your parents?”’ the old gentleman 
asked, as if he was cross about something. 

“Oh, yes, sir; I have photographs of them both and some 
little keepsakes. My father wasasoldier; I’ve got his sword; 
and my mother was very pretty and played the piano and 
sang. She wrote verses too; I’ve a whole book of them—not 
a printed book, just a written one, but the verses are lovely.” 

““You’re pretty much alone in the world now—hey ?”’ said 
the old gentleman. 

And she said with a little quaver, ‘‘ Yes, sir, Iam; aren’t 
I? And soon now he’ll be gone.” 

““*He’? Who's ‘he’?”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to say that! Nobody, sir—nobody at 
all; I didn’t mean it.” 

‘‘Ho, didn’t you?” snorted the old gentleman. ‘‘No; I 
expect not.’’ He looked at her sidewise. ‘‘I’m pretty much 
alone in the world, too, you know; wife dead, son dead, 
friends mostly dead—all gone. I’ve gota daughter; but she 
lives in Washington and dines out every night and has 
forgotten that there’s such an old man as me still cumbering 
the earth’’—he made an awful face—‘“‘all but forgotten it. 
Writes once in a month or so. Got her last letter here. I'll 
show it to you if you like, as an example of what a hard 
woman with a dead heart can write to her own father. Pah!” 

He clawed in the pocket of his overcoat and withdrew a 
letter which he threw at the red-haired girl rather than 
handed her. ; 

‘‘Do you mean me to read it?” she asked him. 

And he nodded, looking away. When she handed it back 
again he said, sneering: “‘A fine lot of natural affection in 
that, ain’t there?’”’ 

“Yes, sir,” the girl said; ‘‘I think there is.’ 

He turned on her witha kind of yelp. ‘‘Wha’ d’ you mean? 
Wha’ d’ you mean—hey?”’ And his shaggy eyebrows worked 
up and down like a gorilla’s. 

“‘T think, sir,” the red-haired girl said, ‘“‘that is a letter 
froma lady whois very lonely and a little bitter, and starving 
to be told that you love her and need her; that’s what I 
think.”’ 

The old gentleman began to tremble. 
that?’’ he asked in a kind of whisper. 

And the red-haired girl said firmly: ‘‘ Yes, sir, I do.’ 

The dusk was gathering fast and lights had begun to shine 
in the windows over by Fifth Avenue and Broadway. They 

could hear newsboys calling the evening papers, and the 

tinkle of the Salvation Army woman’s little handbell on 
the near-by corner. 

The shabby old gentleman sat for a while bent over his 
stick and muttering to himself no one knows what. But 
after a few minutes he got up and dragged the battered top 
hat from his head. Perhaps he was ashamed of having 
betrayed a momentary gleam of emotion, for he didn’t 
meet the girl’s eyes. He said: ‘‘Thank ye, my dear, for 
talking to an old bear. I must gonow. P’raps I shall see 
you here in the Square tomorrow. Good-night to ye!” 
He bowed stiffly as if he were not used to it, clapped the 
shockingly bad hat back on his head and turned away. 


’ 


““—D’ you mean 


’ 


\ THEN he had been gone perhaps ten minutes there 
came another figure down the path, a tall, familiar 
figure that walked with lagging steps. 
The lord’s son stood before the red-haired girl sorrow- 
fully. ‘‘I’ve failed, Molly,” said he, ‘‘altogether. I 
haven’t been able to help myself these past months; now 
I can’t even help you.” 
He dropped down beside her, and the red-haired girl, 
after her first little moan of disappointment, caught one 
of his hands in both hers and squeezed it hard to show 
how sorry she was that he minded and how she didn’t mind 
herself, not the least in the world. ‘‘Dear Mr. Scott! you 
mustn’t care. I don’t; truly I don’t. I never expected 
anything to come of it. It was silly to let you go and try. 
Truly it doesn’t matter a bit.” 
“It matters a lot,”’ he said, shaking his head. ‘‘I knew 
it mattered, but I couldn’t pull it off. I’m no good, 
Molly.”” He clenched his fists. ‘‘That beastly, greasy 
little cad! I found him in his office. The workpeople had 
gone and he was alone there except for a kind of office 
boy who went away upstairs when he’d let mein. I knew 
in a second that you’d made no mistake about the fellow; 
he’s a low scoundrel. But I tried him. I told him I was 
your cousin and had come to speak for you. You’d made 
a mistake about something he’d said to you—misunder- 
stood him. You were a good worker, could you have your 
place back? He said, very short, no, you couldn’t. Then 
I tried to wheedle him. I said you needed the job. I said 
it was Christmas Eve. I said he’d be doing the decentest 
act, making the best Christmas gift, of his life, if he’d 
make you the present of a chance to earn an honest living. 
He jeered at me and told me to get out or be thrown out. 
Then I said I’d take the five dollars he owed you. He 
laughed at that. So I hauled him across his desk and beat 
him till he couldn’t scream or move. I left him there on 
the floor. Of course I could have looted your five dollars 
from his pockets or his desk; but—well, that would have 
jong plain robbery and I knew you wouldn’t want me to do 
that, 

“No, Mr. Scott !”’ she said. ‘‘Oh, no, indeed.” And after 
a moment when Scott sat still beside her, his shoulders 
drooping, she said with a little touch of fierceness: ‘‘I wish 
I could have seen you thrashing him.” 

“The fellow won’t have a very merry Christmas,” the 
Englishman said and fell once more into gloomy silence. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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AuTHOR’s NoTE—Christmas 
week, 1914, is the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Sherman’s occupation of 
Savannah, Georgia, which concluded 
his March to the Sea; and in 
Savannah, on Christmas Eve, 1864, 
befell the actual occurrences on 
which the present story is based. 


T WAS the day before Christ- 
mas in 1864. 

The man who marched 
through Georgia had come at last 
tothe sea. At his mercy lay the old 
town of Savannah, wrecked and 
deserted save for the negroes who 
crowded at his stirrup, hailing him 
as the Moses of their deliverance— 






dying cause, who drew aside their 
skirts as he passed, calling him 
‘“The Vandal Chief.’”’ But to such 
trifles he paid no heed. Savannah, 
with its stores and gunboats, was 
in his grasp; his thoughts were 
bent on joining Grant to crush 
Lee at Richmond. What should 
General Sherman care for either 
flattery or scorn? 

The morning was yet early when 
two Union officers rode through 
Gaston Street in search of suitable headquarters. 
The elder, a tall, thin, sunburned man with sandy, 
almost reddish hair, a hawk nose and dark brown, 
piercing eyes, rode moodily along. He was uncon- 
scious, it seemed, of the women’s faces that shot their 
hate as he passed. Now and then the younger soldier 
glanced covertly at him. That more than ordinary 
cares weighed on his superior officer’s mind was evident. 
Perhaps he was thinking of his wife in the North, to 
whom he wrote so regularly; or was it some disquiet- 
ing rumor in the newspaper which had been handed 
him an hour before and from which he had read as he 
rode? 

‘“There, Dayton,”’ he said with an abrupt gesture, 
as if starting wide-awake from a dream, “that brick 
house on the corner will do, I guess. We'll have a look 
at it anyway.” 
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ISMOUNTING, they tethered their horses and 
ascended the steps. 

The door was opened by a stout, elderly negress who 
started back at the sight of the blue uniforms. Quickly 
recovering herself she exclaimed: ‘‘Glory be to de 
prophets of dis yere jubilee come to deliver us with 
de army of de Lord!’’ Then, as the officers started to 
enter: ‘‘But dar ain’t no refugees hidden heah, sah. 
Massa Frank he’s off fightin’ in Virginny, and dar’s jes 
Mis’ Habersham an’ her little baby an’ ol’ Dorcas lef’ 
in de house.” 

Heedless of her protests the officer and his aide 
strode in and glanced through the rooms. Dorcas 
followed at a respectful distance, moaning to herself as 
their heavy boots tramped the carefully kept floors. 
Then they climbed the stairs and passed from room to 
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room. Ina front chamber they came upon a woman 
StL pacing back and forth and crooning to a child at her 
YZ breast. : 
NN She turned upon them a dark, handsome face framed 
\ ‘a with black ringlets. ‘‘ May I ask, Sir,’’ she demanded 
Ki haughtily, addressing the elder officer, ‘‘ by what right 
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and for what purpose you enter my home? Nothing 
of any value is left here. What has not already been 
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“The Great Sherman Was a Prisoner—a Christmas-Eve Prisoner, and Held as Surely and as Firmly as Prison Bars Ever Held a Man!” 
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sold to buy food has been stolen by the cowardly 
thieves that your Sherman calls his army. But I’ve 
heard enough of his wholesale burning and raiding to 
realize that his men are quite capable of making war 
on women and children.”’ 

As the officer listened to these defiant words the 
stern lines of his face relaxed into a wry, grim smile. 
‘Let us hope, Madam,” he replied, ‘‘that the devil is 
not quite so black as he is painted. It is unfortunately 
true that an army of sixty thousand men cannot be 
kept under absolute control. However, it is a fact that 
when your Generals Hardee, Smith and McLaws fled 
across the river they left their families under the 
special protection of this ‘Vandal Chief,’ as you ladies 
call him.” 

‘‘Fled?’’ retorted Mrs. Habersham. ‘‘ You'll find, 
Sir, before you’re through, that there’s no such thing 
as running away among our men. We will fight you to 
the end. Yes, if needs be, we will train up our children 
to resist you Northern invaders of a free soil.” 

She dropped her head and began again to pace back 
and forth and to croon to the fretful child. 


VER the mantel hung a water-color sketch of Mrs. 

Habersham holding aloft her baby, who was draped 

in the ‘‘ Bonny Blue Flag.” Beneath ran the lettering: 

‘The Little Confederate.’’ The officer glanced from 

the sketch tothe reality, and, as he eyed the tiny, white- 

capped baby lying in the mother’s arms, he smiled 
again—a shade less grimly perhaps. 

“TI don’t anticipate,”’ he said, “that the war will last 
quite as long as that. Meanwhile war has its un- 
pleasant necessities, and it’s possible that this house 
may be needed for headquarters. Don’t be alarmed, 
Madam,” he added dryly in answer to her startled 
look. “I named it as a possibility. At the worst I 
think you may rely upon courtesy and respect even 
with Sherman and his officers in the house.” 

‘And do you think,” she cried hotly, ‘that I would 
remain for one moment under the same roof with this 
man who imagines himself a Czsar because he has 
burned our lands, ruined our homes, murdered our 
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people? Go back to your Sherman 
and tell him that, since might is 
right, he may take possession of 
my house—my house, but not my 
home; for when he comes there 
will not be a soul left in it.”’ 
Scornfully she turned her back 
and walked out uponan iron-railed 
balcony that overhung the street. 
The officer ground one heel on 
the floor and a smoldering fire 
blazed up in his keen eyes as he 
glanced afterher. ‘‘ You’dthink,”’ 
he said to his companion, “that 
the whipping we gave Hood at 
Nashville would have taken some 
of the conceit out of these South- 
ern women. Their next cry will 
be: ‘For God’s sake, spare us!’ 
Where’s the other house— 
Green’s—that you mentioned? 
We'll have a look at that too.” 
They turned and passed down- 
stairs and out to their horses. 
Dorcas watched them go, then 
hurried upstairs to her mistress, 
crying: ‘‘ Dey’s gone, Mis’ Fanny, 
dey’s gone; and don’t you worry, 
Honey, dey won’t come back no 
mo’, ’kase dey’s gone to look at 
Jedge Green’s house, whar dey’ll 
find a plenty o’ sofas an’ feather beds—and dese yere 
Yankees do love dere comforts.”’ 


HAT afternoon Mrs. Habersham left her baby in 

Dorcas’s care and went out, bound for Liberty 
Street in the older part of the town where her mother 
lived. She passed broken fences, shattered windows 
and trampled gardens aplenty; but quiet reigned, for 
sentries were marching up and down the brick side- 
walks, and Bull Street—which cuts the town in two— 
was alive from end to end with blue-coated soldiers. 

She found her mother ill in bed, the house in con- 
fusion, closets and drawers ransacked and the kitchen 
floor afloat with molasses into which the looters had 
wantonly emptied the stores of hominy, rice and meal. 
Mother and daughter wept in each other’s arms for a 
while, silently, as two women will weep when they feel 
each other’s realization that the last hope for the 
thing they love is gone. 

‘“The State is lost,”’ said the mother at length; 
‘‘our homes are broken up. Heaven knows how our 
boys are spending this Christmas Eve. Don’t you 
think, Daughter, that we had better go down to Saint 
Simons and stay there until the war is over? Perhaps 
we can come back then and remake our homes and be 
happy once more, as we were four years ago today.” 

The two women clung silently together, bound by 
the thought of other Christmas Eves. 

Outside a group of soldiers swung down the street, 
singing discordantly. The hoarse chorus floated in 
through the open windows: 


How the darkies shouted when they heard the joyful sound! 

How the turkeys gobbled which our commissary found! 

How the sweet potatoes even started from the ground 
While we were marching through Georgia! 


Mrs. Habersham sprang up and shook her fist at the 
soldiers’ backs. ‘‘ Leave our homes to the mercy of such 
men!”’ she cried passionately. ‘‘ Never! Two officers 
came to the house this morning looking for quarters. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 








“* Oh, Christmas 
Day,’ Said the 
Girl, ‘1 Wish it 
Were to the 
Devil!’”’ 


T WAS Christmas Eve. The hands of the clock pointed 
toten. The store—one of the largest in New York City— 
was scheduled to close at ten-thirty. 

““T have spent five thousand dollars advertising our ‘Do 
your Christmas shopping early,’’’ said the manager, care- 
fully weighing his statements. ‘‘ Many stores have spent 
more. Nearly every large store in the United States has 
been pledged to do its utmost to prevent this congestion. 
We have advertised, bought far in advance, and displayed 
our goods early. We have taken on a large holiday force of 
clerks, we have sent personal cards to an army of patrons, 
giving them our reasons and their benefits for early Christmas 
shopping. This was our part. The rest was up to the shop- 
pers themselves. You see their answer.” 

And he pointed to the squirming and screeching mass of 
women on the main floor. The crowd was jammed in every- 
where: against the counters, against the elevator doors, 
dangerously hatpinned against each other. Above all the 
noisy confusion an upper current of nerve-taut voices surged 
over the aisle until it broke in separate staccatos at the 
counter, where the salesgirls stood, white, how-much- 
longer-c: can-I-stand-it things, strained to a last endurance. 

‘“What’s the use?”’ despairingly asked the manager. 

I stood and looked at the army of shoppers. What sort of 
women were they, in this store at ten o’clock on Christmas 
Eve? They were ordinary intelligent American women, the 
women of our clubs, of our churches, offices and families 
women who knew the business of making a home or making 
a living. Each had learned toapply system and kindness in 
her day’s work at home or in office. Here they rushed ready 
to smash every commandment of Christmas charity on a 
spool of thread if in the end they got that thread. 


“TI Wish Christmas Were to the Devil” 


OW late will you work tonight?” I asked the little 
package wrapper at the notion counter. 

The face that turned might have been cut from the white 
paper and pinned above a pair of paper hands. “I don’t 
know,” it answered with a fearful tire in it. “I’ve got all 
these goods to get out yet, and those to sort and wrap, and 
then there’s the complaints and 
the exchanges to attend to. I 
suppose it will be twelve o’clock 
again, if not one.”’ 

“Then how long before you 
get home?”’ 

“‘An hour—that is, if I don't 
fall asleep strap-hanging 
past my station.” 

“Then it will be Christmas 
Day before you get home, won't 
a gi 

“Oh, Christmas Day,” said 
the girl with hot scorn, ‘I wish 
it were to the devil!” 

Then, aside to her sales chum: 
“Here, Minnie, take this order 
likea goodone, willyou? I’vegot 
to go and bathe my feet again. 
They fairly burn. Excuse me, 
ma’am,’’ to me, “but I’ve got no 
use for Christmas.”’ 


and go 


“If Each Woman Would —” 


HE words of a floor-walker 

came to my mind: ‘‘It’s not 
only the increased work at Christ- 
mastime that makes the trouble; 
it’s the unnecessary work. If 
each woman would make a per- 
sonal campaign of her Christ- 
mas shomaian this evil of the 
week before Christmas would be 
stopped. It’s entirely up to the 
shoppers. They can encourage 
it, increase it or cut it right 
out. If women only knew the in- “The S 
side of the Christmas shopping 
case, the nerve exhaustion, the weeks of sickness following 
this rush, the ache of Christmas for us to make their merri- 


ment, they would take this matter of early shopping seriously’ 


in hand. Wedon’t complain of the increase of holiday work: 
that is business, and we prepare for it with our extra force 
of goods and saleswomen. It is the mistakes of shoppers due 
to utter carelessness, but selfish mistakes, that keep us and 
our girls midnight after midnight straightening out so they 
can receive satisfaction before Christmas morning.” 
Incorrect addresses; exchange packages of customers who 
have simply changed their minds about purchases; telephone 
mistakes when there should be no telephoned Christmas 
shopping; c. o. d. packages returned for lack of cash or 
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incorrect change—these are the causes of the Christmas 
strain. Each one is unnecessary. 
That was the word that stuck—unnecessary. 
“Tf each woman would only began the floor-walker. 
“But what’s the use?”’ he ended, as did the manager. 





Why it Pays to Shop Early 


ON’T put early Christmas shopping up as a philan- 

thropy. Make women see it as a business proposition,” 
a head salesman emphasized with taps of his pencil. ‘‘ The 
early bird gets the bargain. The buyer herself then comes 
in with a fresh mind and calm judgment. She has time to 
look at things and to decide a purchase intelligently. Our 
goods arenew. They are displayed to their best advantage. 
If a shopper wants to duplicate a model in some different 
color there is time to order it. The delivery of the goods is 
infinitely better. We can then guarantee their condition on 
arrival. We can’t do all this the week before Christmas.”’ 


What Two Careless Women Did 


WO letters, each clamped to a typewritten duplicate of 
recorded correspondence, were handed to me by a mail- 

order clerk just three nights before Christmas. She sat at 
her desk with her clock ticking down to six-thirty, the mail 
boy beside her opening a fresh bag of to-be-sorted orders. 

“*Send out for a ham sandwich and a bottle of buttermilk,” 
she said to the boy. ‘‘I am in for it again tonight.”” The 
utter weariness of back and brain that circled her eyes with 
black staring rings told the story. ‘‘Here are two of the 
letters we have been chasing up all day. One demanded a 
black silk waist to be mailed and charged to Agnes Grant. 
The letter was dated from Dayton, Ohio. No such charge 
account was registered with the office. The customer was 
new, and the rush was pressing. We wrote refusing a charge 
account without credentials. Her attached answer was 
insistent. The accounts were gone over by two clerks, one of 
whom finally discovered that William Grant, of New Rochelle, 
New York, had a charge account. In response to the letter 
calling her attention to the significance of her proper name 
and address as registered in this particular store, she gave the 
charge address of William Grant, of New Rochelle, with 
the explanation that her letter was dated Dayton because 
she was visiting her sister there, and she signed her personal 
name as a matter of habit.” 

The second letter demanded a bargain, which investiga- 
tion showed to be the advertisement of another store. 

To these women it was a mistake of small carelessness. To 
the girl pressing her hand against her forehead it was two 
steps nearer the Christmas climax of utter prostration. 


And This is a Philanthropist! 


O GLAD you like the Teddy bears,”’ replied the patron 

of a large children’s hospital as we thanked her for the 
generous remembrance. ‘‘I was so busy shopping for my 
little granddaughter that I did not get at these until yester- 
day morning, and you know what that means—shopping the 
day before Christmas. I didn’t think I should ever find what 
I wanted. That girl seemed so careless about showing me 
things. But I tell you I just went over the whole counter. 
This Christmas shopping always does me up though. I have 
to rest for a whole week.”’ 





alesgirls Stood, White, How -Much-Longer-Can-I-Stand-it Things, Strained to a Last Endurance” 


She did go over the whole counter, and the salesgirl was 
there cleaning up after her and others until one A. M. of the 
day of Christ’s birth! 

And this is philanthropy! 


What One Woman Did for a Little Boy 


ITTLE Johnny McGee, aged sixteen, was trying to twist 
his mouth into a smile as he held up a frozen hand, to 
save which from amputation the surgeon was testing his 
utmost skill. 
Johnny was a driver for a store that had a good country 
trade. With a bitter north wind cutting the thermometer 
(Page 10) 
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at ten below he had driven to the farthest cross-road of his 
route to deliver a c. o. d. package. With the intense cold 
stinging his face and pricking through his coarsely knitted 
mitts, hardly able to keep his seat long enough to urge his 
horse on, the boy finally reached the house. It was deserted. 
As was afterward learned the woman had taken her family 
and gone to a neighbor’s to spend the day. Obeying orders, 
the boy took the package and drove back, only to find the 
reins dropping from his bloodless hands. But it was bitter 
to think of that brave young arm stumped for life—the 
drive absolutely unnecessary. 


The Story of an Eleven-Year-Old Boy 


ROM just such a case developed the National Consumers’ 

League, which, with its fifty-six branches in nineteen 
States, and thirty-one leagues in colleges and universities, 
has succeeded in making a powerful plea for the alleviation 
of this irrational human misery in the Christmas shop. 

Although the Consumers’ League has for its specified 
object the entire condition under which articles are produced, 
purchased and distributed, Christmas shopping is an evil 
which it attacks vigorously. This great National movement 
grew from the sad experience of an eleven-year-old cashboy 
in New York City. Working six days the week before 
Christmas from eight A. M. to twelve midnight in bad air 
and cold drafts, with snatch meals, and Christmas Eve with- 
out supper, he was picked up ina dead faint to struggle with 
pneumonia on a hospital cot the entire month of January. 

It was his case that attracted Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, 
then serving as a member of the New York State Commis- 
sion of Lunacy and Charity. At once she investigated the 
condition of the Christmas shops. Her discoveries resulted 
in the now Nation-wide “Shop-Early”’ campaign. 


The Way Women Shop 


EVER telephone your Christmas orders. 
sixty complaints an hour come in,” said the ‘‘ Central” 

of acomplaint department. ‘Could they see our end of the 
business it might be different. Here is one of a dozen 
telephone calls an hour: 

‘‘T want one of those flannel waists sent to me.” 

‘“Name, please ?”’ 

‘*Miss Buella.” 

‘Address and full name?” 

‘*Miss Katharine Buella, 601 Main Street, City.’’ 

‘‘What price?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know—what are your prices? I saw a girl 
wearing one and she said she got it at your store.” 

‘What material ?”’ 

‘Flannel.”’ 

“What kind? What color? What size? 
you want to pay?” 

These were only a few of the questions that finally brought 
a conclusion, even then indefinite, and the light blue French 
flannel waist, Gibson model, price $3.98, was sent. 


“Ves, about 


About what ao 


In a Civilized Christian Land 


E CAN do absolutely nothing about this barbarous 

method,” said a store manager, “‘ without the codper- 
ation of the shoppers themselves. The stories of the suffer- 
ings of our girls that reach the public are exceptional ones 
When a girl employed ina store 
breaks down utterly, or a sales- 
man ora boy is seriously injured 
through overwork, then the case 
is of news value. The great 
army of clerks who take their 
same posts the day after Christ- 
mas, with splitting heads, aching 
backs and swollen feet, these are 
really the sufferers. Yes, con- 
ditions have improved among 
shoppers, especially in this last 
year, but why in a civilized 
Christian land should such con- 
ditions exist ?’ 

“It takes the whole month of 
January to get myself over the 
Christmas strain,” said one shop- 
girl. ‘‘And then it takes the rest 
of the year to pay the doctor,” 
she added. 


She Thinks it is a Bargain! 


HE woman who takes up her 

annual bugaboo of indiscrim- 
inate giving wants to bargain out 
her limited Christmas fund. She 
attempts to save a few cents to 
meet her promiscuous purchases. 
Hence she waits until the last 
reductions, and then starts on 
her hunt. 

It is the falsely economic 
shopper who is a spendthrift of 
the time and health of others. 
She must see everything and 
compare the articles of various 
shops, and wait until all have 
reached their lowest marking, which is generally the day 
before Christmas. 

‘‘But the last-minute shopper is a failure if she only knew 
it,” said a merchant. ‘‘ Prices are reduced just before Christ- 
mas, yes, but why? For the same reason that they are 
reduced at any sale: the market value of the goods is cut 
after they become shop-worn. Much duplicated and dis- 
qualified, they go on the bargain counter as they do at any 
season. But we do not pretend to offer them to our custom- 
ers as the fresh, carefully assorted materials which we asso- 
ciate with gifts. Asa matter of bargains, getting best value 
for least money, women can do better Christmas shopping 
in September than in December.” 
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OW this is the story that old Abd-el-Atti told to little 

Hamzi as they sat cross-legged before a small fire of 

charcoal on the roof of their house in the Syrian 
village of Hasbeiyd, looking across the pleasant olive groves 
and vineyard terraces and the fruitful little River HasbAni, 
beneath the snowy turban of Mount Hermon, to the sharp, 
barren ridge of Jebel-ez-Zohr. 

Aany, many years ago—oh, longer ago than anybody’s 
great-great-grandfather can remember—there lived in the 
country of Persia a tribe of priests called Magi. They wor- 
shiped God by worshiping the sun and the moon and the 
stars, and, because they kept themselves so clean and pure, 
God prospered them and showed them many of His mysteries. 

Like all people in those days they watched for the coming 
of the Messiah, and because they were astrologers they 
searched the heavens for a sign. One night—the night the 
Christ Child was born in the manger—the wise men among 
the Magi discovered a light in the sky, which some took to 
be a comet and some a very bright star. These Magi were 
very learned and knew all the stars, and the appearance 
of the new light puzzled them, until God revealed to one of 
them, in a vision, that it was not a star at all, but an angel 
with a torch, ready to lead them to the spot where the infant 
Messiah lay. 

The holy man went out and studied the light, and lo! it 
moved westward. Then he went and told his brethren. Of 
them the three most wise and devout resolved to follow 
the light whithersoever it might lead them. 

Now the holy man to whom the birth of the Child had 
been revealed (his name was Melik) had a favorite camel. 
She was not a gentle camel. She bit viciously with her 
strong front teeth at camels and horses and men, and even 
at Melik sometimes. She would have kicked with her fore- 
feet also, only she could do more damage with her teeth. 
She was a mean, ill-natured, exceedingly stupid animal, as 
indeed most camels are. 

But she was of the ancient lineage of the Maharai, and 
was strong and of great endurance. She could store away 
more food and drink in her hump than any other camel 
Melik had ever known. Nosand storm could weaken her, no 
sun was too hot, no journey too long. She would swing along 
always, swift and powerful, bearing her burden. So Melik 
chose her to carry him into the West. 

Melik took his camel and threw richly woven rugs over 
her back. On her head he placed a tasseled headdress, and 
about her neck a new prayer-rope of many-colored strands, 
tied with the sacred knot, so that its tassel hung nearly to her 
knees. Her own coat was a rich, dark brown, and she looked 
very handsome in all this finery. 


UST as he was finishing Melik felt a light touch on his 

thigh, and, looking down, he saw a little camel calf about 
three feet high, of a light cream color, with soft eyes the 
color of strained honey. Then he remembered: a son had 
been born to his old camel on the morning he had first dis- 
covered the new light in the heavens, but his mind had been 
so occupied with other things that he had forgotten about it. 

The baby camel had been standing on his weak little legs 
in a corner of the courtyard, perplexed and alarmed by the 
bustle of preparation. Even his own mother looked strange 
and a bit frightful to him in her bright trappings. But at 
length loneliness and hunger overcame his fear and he came 
timidly up, his eyes big with wonder, and slipped in close to 
his mother’s side. 

Now Melik was a humane man and he knew that a baby 
camel could not leave its mother until it was a year old, and 
that so young a one as this would certainly perish if left alone. 
Yet he felt that he must ride the mother, as the quest was 
important and she was the only camel he had that he felt 
sure would carry him as far as he wanted to go. Finally, 
with great misgivings, he decided to let the baby camel go 
along, too, since all he knew how to do seemed to be to trot 
along close beside his mother. So Melik made a little prayer- 
rope for the calf also, and knotted it about his neck. 

The news of the Heavenly light had spread all over the 
countryside, and there were hundreds and thousands of 
people who wanted to accompany the three holy priests of 
the Magi on their journey. 

The next day they started, and as they went other holy 
men and hundreds of soldiers joined them, until there was 
a great army. Some rode horses, some marched on foot, but 
the three Magi who led them rode on camels, and by their 
side trotted the little cream-colored calf. 

At length they came to the great river which is called 
Euphrates, and men were sent up and down the banks look- 
ing for a ford where they might cross, for it was the season 
of rains and the river was swollen and turbulent. 

While they were waiting God showed the three wise men 
what a foolish thing it was for so many to follow the quest. 
The people in the countries through which they passed might 
think they were an army of invasion and rise up in arms 
against them. Besides, the journey bade fair to be a long 
one, and it was becoming increasingly difficult to find food 
for so many men and horses and camels. So the three Magi 
picked a retinue of one thousanc. and left all the others, to 
the number of seven times one thousand, on the east bank 
of the Euphrates, to return to their homes. 


HEN the three Magi and the retinue of one thousand 

began crossing a ford of the river, the horses swimming 
and the camels wading in the shallowest place. But the baby 
camel could neither swim nor wade. The great river was 
foaming and rushing like little Hasbant when the snows melt 
on Hermon, and the noise of the waters terrified the little 
camel. He ran bleating up and down the bank, fearing 
that his mother and Melik and all the host were about to 
desert him. He was too small and weak to trust himself to 
the ford; he would surely have drowned. 
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“The Gate Opened and the Baby Camel Walked in on His Tired, Wabbly Legs” 


But the little camel’s mother refused to enter the water 
and leave her calf behind. When Melik saw what the 
trouble was he made the old camel kneel while he dismounted. 
Then they tied the baby camel securely to his mother’s back 
and he crossed safely, though much frightened, while Melik 
forded the stream on one of the soldier’s horses. 


OR many days and nights they traveled, and the little 

camel, trotting beside his mother, grew very weary. He 
did not understand the reason for this pressing on, day after 
day. There were places where he would have preferred to 
kneel down and rest, but his mother kept swinging steadily 
on, and he had no choice but to follow. His head reached 
scarcely above his mother’s knees, and all he could see, much 
of the time, was a forest of long, striding legs, with sometimes 
a glimpse of the flowing tails of horses and the white robes 
of the Magi. 

There was much rain and cold wind, and men and horses 
suffered. At night the Magi pitched their tents on the wet 
ground and fed the camels with straw and beans, moistened 
and pounded and kneaded together, for there was very little of 
the food of green leaves and shoots and twigs of thorny shrubs 
that camels love to eat. The camels slept kneeling, resting 
on the great pads on their knees and chests, and the baby 
camel knelt close to his mother, out of the wind, to keep as 
warm and dry as he could. 

The caravan passed through the pleasant valley, across 
the barren plain, up into the rocky, desolate passes of the 
mountains and then down on the other side. At one plac 
they could find no wood for their fires, so they sent out 
scouts who brought back great bundles of wild grapevine, 
and these they burned to cook their suppers and dry their 
cloaks. That is why a fire of vine stems is kindled to this day 
on the night of the Nativity in the middle of the Syrian 
church at Ourfa. 

Past the purple mountains of Moab and Gilead they 
journeyed, and then down, down into the great, desolate 
valley of the salt Dead Sea and the jungle of the River 
Jordan. The Jordan is not like the rivers of Damascus, but 
is rapid and treacherous and difficult to cross. The jungle, 
too, is full of reptiles and wild beasts. In the night the baby 
camel would sometimes hear in the distance a terrible deep 
roar that set him trembling and crouching closer to his mother. 

But the Magi followed the light in the sky and came 
through the dangers of the valley and arrived at the city 
Jericho, where now only a village stands, in the midst of a 
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more fruitful country. Here they rested a day and a night, 
and the camels chewed their cuds in peace. The baby camel 
had sore need of this rest, for his little legs were weak, and 
though he carried no burden he was nearly spent. Day after 
day he had kept at his mother’s side, wondering if he must 
always keep up this weary trotting, knowing not whither he 
was going nor why. If he had not been born with the blood 
and bone of the Maharai he must have collapsed. 

But the second day after they made him get up again and 
follow through a dreary land where the soldiers of the 
retinue had need to be on the watch for robbers. 

The star was leading the Magi southward now, and at 
length they came to the great city of Jerusalem. They sent 
couriers before them to inform Herod the King that theirs 
was a friendly pilgrimage, and he received the wise men of 
the East and did them honor. 

When the children of Herod saw the baby camel they were 
filled with delight. They decked him out gorgeously in 
scarlet and purple and white and put a gold chain around his 
neck. He could not eat their sweetmeats, but they taught 
him to drink water colored with wine and sweetened with 
honey. The baby camel thought he must have come at last 
to the end of his long journey, and he was very happy. 

On the way from Jericho the clouds had obscured the light 
that led the Magi, so they made inquiries in Jerusalem. 
Herod told them the news of the birth of a Child in Bethlehem 
of Judea, the city of Ruth and of David, and bade them go 
and return to him with news of what they found. 


T WAS only a little way to Bethlehem—six or seven miles 

to the south of Jerusalem—and the three wise priests, wish- 
ing to finish their quest alone, left their retinue in the city 
and started out at sunrise. The baby camel was sleeping 
peacefully on a little bed of straw, but when he heard his 
mother call he felt that he must obey, though he knew not 
why. He arose to his feet with a sigh and walked out into 
the courtyard, where Melik took off the golden chain and 
the fine linen that the children of the King had put upon him. 
So they took up their march again, three old camels stolid 
from experience, three wise men wrapped in thought, and a 
baby camel, trotting wearily by his mother’s side and gazing 
with inquiring eyes upon a strange world. 

Bethlehem, called the ‘‘ House of Bread,” lies on a double 
hill, with a pleasant valley between it and Jerusalem. The 
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HRISTMAS EVE had come and was 
almost gone. The Christmas letters 
and cards had been posted. The pack- 
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press or messenger were all wrapped 
and tied in festive fashion and piled 
neatly in various rooms of the apart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Robert Dale dropped into a big armchair and sighed 
eloquently. ‘I’m an absolute wreck,” she admitted, ‘but I 
think everything is done. I do wish I had sent Milly the 
tray instead of the muffineer. She’s almost sure to send me 
something much more expensive than the muffineer. And, 
now that it’s too late to get anything, I feel positive that 
Clara Bates will send me a present tomorrow. There’s no 
earthly reason why she should, but I feel it coming on, and 
I never even thought of her when I was making out my list. 
Maybe there will be something among my presents in the 
morning—from some’ one I don’t care about, you know— 
that I can send around to her just by way of making sure.” 

“Did you get your furs today?”’ asked the head of the 
family from his place on the couch, 

“Robert, I couldn’t—I simply couldn’t! I was so tired I 
could hardly wriggle, and there were a million last things, 
more or less, that [had to do. But I have the check, Dear. 
That’s just the same and I canchoose my fursafter Christmas 
when the stores won’t beso crowded and I won’t beso mortally 
tired and things will be marked down.” 

‘“‘That’s not my idea of a Christmas present,” grumbled 
the husband. ‘‘I’d rather have something in my pocket that 
you didn’t know anything about and surprise you with it 
Christmas morning.”’ 

A look of consternation swept over Mrs. Dale’s tired face. 

“‘For goodness’ sake, Bob, don’t ever take to surprising 
me with Christmas presents! We can’t afford it. I need too 
many things to let you spend a lot of money on something 
I probably wouldn’t need and might not even like. I’d much 
rather have a check.” 


MUFFLED protest sounded from the couch—some- 
thing about that sort of Christmas giving being no more 
fun than paying the butcher’s bill. 

It brought the nerve-worn woman in the big chair to the 
verge of tears. ‘‘ Well, you are always wishing I were more 
economical and practical, and when I do try to be practical 
you say I haven’t any sentiment; and I’m sure nobody works 
harder over Christmas than I do!” 

The tears were very near the surface now. 

“Christmas is frightfully expensive anyway. Everybody 
expects so much of one and most of our friends and relatives 
have more money than we have, and even little things do 
mount up.” 

“There, there!’’ The husband’s tone was of the ‘‘ Heaven 
give me strength”’ variety, usually adopted by the man who 
is being patient with a nervous and unreasonable wife. “I 
didn’t say you were extravagant or that you hadn’t any 
sentiment. I was only wishing we all had a little more real 
sentiment about this Christmas business and went in less for 
flubdub. The fault isn’t yours, Sally. We all work ourselves 
to fiddle strings and spend more than we can afford, and only 
succeed in spoiling Christmas. I'll bet things were different 
down at Grandfather’s. Weren’t they, Mother?” 

The Little Old Lady smiled. ‘Very different, Dear, and 
better, | think. But I know I’m foolish about the old times 
down there. Everything about them seems better to me— 
except children and grandchildren. No generation ever did 
show children and grandchildren to beat mine.”’ She laughed 
lightly at her own prejudice, and the tension in the room 
lessened. Tension never lasted long in the same room with 
the Little Old Lady. 

“‘There’s one thing sure, Sally,” she went on. ‘‘No one 
in the old days could have worked harder to do her duty than 
you have this last month. I don’t wonder you are tired—and 
if what you’ve done hasn’t been for the best happiness of 
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every one concerned that isn’t your fault. You've done your 
duty as you saw it, and I do think you’ve accomplished 
wonders.” 

The daughter-in-law’s face lightened. ‘‘Weren’t people 
dead tired on Christmas Eve when you were young, Mother?” 
she asked. 

The Little Old Lady’s brain and heart were straightway so 
busy with memories of a great old farmhouse living-room, 
where candlelight and the flames of huge firelogs shone on 
happy faces and fought with flickering shadows, that she 
quite forgot to answer the question; and it was only when 
Louise, the small granddaughter, spoke that she came back, 
with a start, to the electric-lighted, steam-heated room 
perched high above the city streets. 

“*Didn’t you have any Christmas presents, Granny?” 

The Little Old Lady answered both questions together. 

‘*Why yes, we did have Christmas presents, but such very 
simple ones that there wasn’t much stress or strain about 
getting them ready, and we very seldom exchanged presents 
with any one outside our own family, so no one’s list could 
be long. It was rather an exceptional thing for the grown-ups 
to give each other presents at all, and even among us chil- 
dren presents weren’t the whole meaning of Christmas, as 
they seem to be now. Jollity and good will and general 
merrymaking were the things that made Christmas, and 
then, back of it all, was the real reason for peace on earth and 
good will toward men. I don’t believe we lost sight of that 
as completely as most folks do now. Maybe we children 
would have slurred over the religious side of the festival if 
we had been allowed to do it, but we weren’t likely to have 
the chance—not in Father’s home, and most of the homes in 
our neighborhood were like his in that respect. 

‘* Religion was a part of every-day living then. It’s a sort 
of Sunday affair now, where it hasn’t dropped out of sight 
altogether; at least orthodox religion is. 1 shouldn’t won- 
der if there were a mighty lot of good Gospel religion going 
on nowadays without calling itself religion at ail. I try to 
think about that when I see how people I know have fallen 
away from the old religious ways. I reckon it’s what you 
live, not what you believe or say, that counts as grace, but it 
does seem to meas if the Christ-Child’s birth had been pretty 
well lost sight of in Christmas celebrating.” 


~ ID you go to church all day Christmas,Granny?’’ The 
small girl’s eyes were wide with pity, and Granny 
laughed as she met the look. 

‘**No, indeed—only for an hour in the morning, and then 
of course we had family prayers in the morning and the 
evening; but the Christmas meaning was in the air. Some- 
times I’d stop to think why I was so happy, and I’d decide it 
was partly my new mittens and partly because Christ was 
born. I wasn’t very serious-minded—just a normal, grubby, 
healthy little girl; but I didn’t forget about Christ being 
born, you see, even if I did mix it up with new mittens; and 
I’ve an idea that’s a pretty good way to live—just taking 
your religion and your mittens along together.” 

‘* Did you always get mittens, Granny ?”’ 

‘*Mercy yes! Christmas wouldn’t have been Christmas 
without new mittens—and wristlets—and comforters—and 
hoods. Grandmother used to knit them for us. She always 
did the knitting for the family, but fora month or so before 
Christmas she would be very mysterious about what she was 
doing—cover up her knitting if any of us children came in, 
and sometimes go to her own room to knit instead of sitting 
in her own particular corner by the fireplace. Christmas 
things were always in special fancy stitches and unusual 
colors. Grandmother would send to Louisville for the yarns 
sometimes instead of spinning and dyeing them, and we were 
as excited over those mittens and wristlets as you’d be over 
getting a pony or a piano. 

‘* Mother would usually make something for us, too, and 
then she would persuade Father into buying us little things 
that weren’t too serious. His taste rather ran to new slates 
and very useful presents like that, but Mother understood 
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children better. We had stick candy on Christmas and 
thought it was wonderful, though it wasn’t half so good as 
the maple sugar and nut candy we made ourselves. And each 
of us had an orange. That wasa very special treat, and long 
before Christmas we’d usually bargain off our Christmas 
oranges. Joe almost always got mine. I never was very fore- 
handed, and when I wanted something from him I’d promise 
him my Christmas orange for it. That was all right when 
Christmas was a long way off, but when Christmas morning 
came and I had to take my orange out of the toe of my 
stocking and hand it over to him—dear me, what a trial it 
was! I will say for Joe, though, that he usually gave me 
part of it. 

“He got a jew’s-harp every Christmas. That was the 
thing he wanted most, and the old jew’s-harp was always 
used up before the new one was due, so nobody had to do any 
worrying over what to get for him.” 

“But didn’t you ever get any big presents?’’ Mittens and 
jew’s-harps and oranges were not Louise’s idea of Christmas 
riches. Granny’s eyes twinkled. 

“You never got a present in your pampercd little life, 
Dearie, that looked as big to you as an orange looked to me 
or as a jew’s-harp looked to Joe; yet, mind you, we weren’t 
poor folk, Father was worth more money than your father 
is today, and we lived well, as living went in those days. 
Ideas of necessities and luxuries were different, that’s all, and 
I’m thinking that’s why there wasn’t any groaning about the 
high cost of living. 

‘We did have a big present one year, though—the biggest 
kind of a present.”’ 


HE child of a more extravagant day looked tremendously 

relieved. It had been terrible to think that the Christmas 
joys of so dear a grandmother had been bounded on the 
north by new mittens and on the south by an orange. 

‘What was it, Granny?” The voice and eyes were eager. 

“Well’—the Little Old Lady smoothed the black silk 
over her knees and her story-telling look came into her 
face—‘‘it happened on Christmas Eve. Father had ridden 
over to the village to get something Mother wanted, but 
Grandmother and Mother and my two sisters and Brother 
Joe and Lizzie, the hired help, and I were at home in the big 
living-room and having a beautiful time. We children had 
trimmed the room with green boughs and berries and there 
were dozens of extra candles lighted, and the Yule log in the 
fireplace was so big that two men had hardly been able to 
walk it in. We always did have backlogs too big to be 
carried, you know, and when one was needed the men laid 
a wide board down on the floor from the door to the fireplace 
and walked the log along it. Nobody ever sees such a fire 
now as Was roaring up our chimney that night. 

‘There were dishes of apples and nuts on the table—beech- 
nuts and chestnuts and butternuts and walnuts. Bushels 
and bushels of them were stored in the attic every autumn. 

“The girls had made a pan of butternut maple taffy, 
and Mother had set out a plate of crullers and cookies, and 
a pitcher of sweet cider was waiting for Father. Joe and 
I were popping corn—not in a popper. I don’t believe 
poppers had been invented then, and we popped our corn 
in one of the sheet-iron baking ovens that Mother used for 
cooking in the big fireplace. There wasn’t a stove in the 
house until years later. We’d put the corn in the oven and 
shut it up tight and set it on the coals, and pretty soon 
there’d be a tremendous clatter, and when the noise stopped 
we knew the corn was all popped. 

““T remember the corn was banging against the sides of 
the oven that night, when we heard a horse gallop along the 
road and stop in front of the house, and we knew [Father had 
come. Then a few moments later he came along the porch, 
stamping the snow off his boots, and opened the door. 

‘“‘T can see him now as plainly as | did then—so tall and 
broad-shouldered that he fairly filled the doorway, his wide- 
brimmed hat and his bright blue, brass-buttoned cape coat 
all powdered with snow, and his face shining with love as he 
looked in at us. Even Father sloughed off all his sternness 
at Christmastime. 

“‘He came in, shaking himself and laughing, and stood 
with his broad back to the fire, rubbing his chilled fingers. 
Dearie me, how it all comes back!” 


ERE the Little Old Lady wandered off into dreams, but 
her granddaughter called her back. 

“But the Christmas present, Granny?” 

““Oh yes; the Christmas present! I mustn’t forget that. 
Well, Father stood there smiling at each of us in turn until 
he came to Mother. He had a very spccial sort of smile 
for Mother always, and this Christmas Eve it was even 
more special than usual. He was happy and at peace in his 
home, with his wife and his children and his mother gathered 
around his hearth, and he was a man to realize his blessings 
and be thankful for them. 

“But all of a sudden a little shadow crossed his face. 
‘Nellie,’ he said, ‘I came mighty near bringing you a 
Christmas gift.’ 

“‘Mother laughed. ‘Near isn’t near enough, Robin,’ she 
said. ‘Why didn’t you bring it?’ 

““*T was afraid you wouldn’t like it.’ Father’s voice was 
serious. We all looked up at him in surprise, and Mother got 
up out of her chair and walked over to him. 

““* What was it, Robin?’ she asked in a puzzled way. 

““* Another child, Nellie—such a pitiful little shaver! 
When I went into the store he was there, sitting on a soap box 
in a corner—the thinnest, raggedest, dirtiest little scrap of a 
fellow, with big, miserable eyes in a white face. Belden, 
from down Morris way, had brought him—taking him up to 
the poorhouse at Madison, but his horse went lame today and 
he had to lay up. Mad as a hornet Belden was—said he 
had calculated to spend Christmas with his sister in Madison, 
but now he couldn’t get there before afternoon. He was going 
to spend the night with Si, and the boy was to sleep alone in 
the back of the store. Seems he’d been living with his mother 
in a litthe woodsman’s cabin since his father ran away and 
left them last year. The Morris folks didn’t rightly know 
how poor they were, and the mother was poison proud and 
wouldn’t ask for help. So they starved along until she got 
pneumonia and died Saturday. The boy went for some one 
then, but it was too late to do anything except bury the poor 
woman and make some provision for the boy. Nobody 
around there wanted to take him in, so the poorhouse seemed 
to be the only thing, but it sort of broke me all up—Christ- 
mastime, you know, and his mother just dead, and such a 
little chap!’ 
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HEN I come to Monday, the day after I heard Mrs. 

Fowler telephone the Doctor that Sylvia had run 

away with Jack Reddy, I can’t make my story plain 
if I only tell what I saw and heard. I didn’t even pick up the 
most important message in the tragedy. It came at half-past 
nine on Sunday night through the Corona exchange, and was 
sent from a pay station; so there was no record of it, only 
Jack Reddy’s word—but I’m going too fast; that belongs 
later. What I’ve got to do is to piece things together as I got 
them from the gossip in the village, from the inquest and 
from the newspapers. 

About five in the afternoon of that Sunday Sylvia and 
Mrs. Fowler had tea in the library. When that was over— 
about half-past—Sylvia went away, saying she was going to 
her room to write letters, and her mother retired to hers for 
the nap she always took before dinner. What happened 
between then and the time when Mrs. Fowler sent, the mes- 
sage to the Doctor I heard from Anne Hennessey. 

It was this way: They had dinner late at Mapleshade- 
half-past seven—and when Sylvia didn’t come down Mrs. 
Fowler sent up Harper to call her. He came back saying she 
wasn’t in her room, and Mrs. Fowler, getting uneasy, went 
up herself, sending Harper to find Virginie Dupont. It 
wasn’t long before they discovered that neither Sylvia nor 
Virginie was in the house. 

When she realized this Mrs. Fowler was terribly upset. 
Sylvia’s room was in confusion, the bureau drawers were 
pulled out, the closet doors open. Anne not being there, 
Harper, who was scared at Mrs. Fowler’s excitement, called 
Nora Magee, the chambermaid. She was a smart girl and 
saw pretty quickly that Sylvia had evidently left. The toilet 
things were gone from the dresser, the jewelry case was open 
and empty. It was part of Nora’s job to do up the room and 
she knew where Sylvia’s seal coat hung in one of the closets. 
A glance showed her that was gone, also a gold-fitted bag 


that the Doctor had given his stepdaughter on her birthday. . 


All the servants knew of the quarreling and its cause, and, 
while Mrs. Fowler was moaning and hunting about help- 
lessly Nora went to the desk and opened it. There, lying 
careless as if it had been thrown in in a hurry, was Jack 
Reddy’s letter. She gavea glance at it and handed it to Mrs. 
Fowler. With the letter in her hand Mrs. Fowler hurried 
downstairs and telephoned to the Doctor. 


HE poor lady was in a terrible way and when Anne got 

back she had to sit with her, trying to quiet her till the 
Doctor came home. This wasn’t till nearly two in the morn- 
ing. Then he reached home dead beat, saying he’d come 
’round the turnpike from the Riven Rock Road and seen no 
sign of either Sylvia or Jack Reddy. 

No one at Mapleshade saw Sylvia leave the house; no one 
in Longwood saw her pass through the village; yet two hours 
anda half from the time she had made the date with Mr. Reddy 
she was seen again over a hundred miles from her home, in 
the last place any one would have expected to find her. 

"Way up onthe turnpike, two miles from Cresset’s Crossing, 
there’s a sort of roadhouse where the farmhands spend their 
evenings, and automobilists stop for refreshments and gas- 
oline. It’s called ‘Wayside Arbor,” which doesn’t fit, sound- 
ing innocent and rural, though in the back there is a trellis 
with grapes growing and tables under it in warm weather. 

At this season it’s a dreary-looking spot—an old frame 
cottage a few yards back from the road, with a broken-down 
piazza and a door painted green leading into the bar. On 
top of the piazza is a sign ‘ Wayside Arbor” with brewery 
advertisements at each end of it, and in the window there’s 
more advertisements. Nailed to a piazza post is a public 
telephone sign standing out very prominent. 
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At the time of the Hesketh Mystery I’d only seen it 
once, one day in the summer when I was out in a hired 
car with Mrs. Galway and two friends of hers from New 
York. We’d been to Bloomington by train and were 
motoring back. We ladies, not liking the looks of the 
place, wouldn’t go in, and had a little lunch—sandwiches 
and such—brought out to us by the proprietor, Jake 
Hines, a tough-looking customer ina shirt without a collar, 
and one of his suspenders broken. 

It’s very lonesome around there. The nearest house 
is Cresset’s, half a mile away across the fields. Back of it 
and all round is Cresset’s land, some of it planted in crops 
and then strips of woods, making the country in summer 
look lovely with the dark and the light green. 

Sunday evening there were only two people in the 
Wayside Arbor bar, Hines and his servant, Tecla Rabine, 
a Bohemian 
woman. Mrs. 
Hines was up- 
stairs, in the 
room above, in 
bed witha cold. 
There was a 
fire burning in 
the stove, as a 
good many of 
Hines’s cus- 
tomers were 
men that 
worked at Cres- 
set’s and the 
other farms 
and they liked 
the place warm. 
Hines was read- ' 
ing the paper il 
and Tecla 

Rabine was 
cleaning up the room before she went upstairs, she having a 
toothache and wanting to get off to bed. 

At the inquest Hines swore that he heard no sound of a 
car or of wheels—which he said he would have noticed, as 
that generally meant business—when there was a step on the 
piazza, the door opened and a lady came in. He didn’t know 
who she was, but saw right off she wasn’t the kind that you’d 
expect to see in his place. She had on a long dark fur coat, 
a close-fitting plush hat with a veil pushed up around the 
brim, and looked pale and, he thought, scared. It was Sylvia 
Hesketh; but he didn’t know that till afterward. 

She asked him right off if she could use his telephone, and 
he pointed to the booth in the corner. She went in and 
closed the door and Hines stepped to the window and looked 
out, to see if there was a car or a carriage that he hadn’t 
heard, the mud making the road soft. But there was nothing 
there. Before he was through looking he heard the booth 
door open, and, turning back, saw her come out. He said 
she wasn’t five minutes sending her message. 

That telephone message was the most mysterious one in 
the case. It was transmitted through the Corona exchange 
to Firehill and there was no one in the world who heard it 
but Jack Reddy. I’m going to put it down here, copied from 
the newspaper reports of the inquest: 


> op Ki a pp: 
ARTHIR wt wan Bowe 


Oh, Jack! is that you? It’s Sylvia. Thank Heaven you’re there! 
I’m in trouble; L want you! I’ve done something dreadful. Vl tell 
you when I see you. I'll explain everything and you won’t be angry. 
Come and get me; start now, this minute! Come up the Firehill 
Road to the turnpike and I'll be there waiting, where the roads mect. 
Don’t ask any questions now. When you hear you'll understand. 
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And don’t let any one know— 
the servants orany one. You’ve 
got to keep it quiet; it’s vitally 
important, for my sake. Come; 
come quick! 


That was all. Before he 
could ask her a question 
she’d disconnected. And 
naturally he made no effort 
to find out where the call 
had come from, being in 
such a hurry to get to her— 
Sylvia who was in trouble. 

When she came out of the 
booth she carried a small 
purse in her hand and Hines 
then noticed 
that she had 
only one glove 
on—the left — 
and that her 
right hand was 
scratched. 
Thinking she 
looked cold he 
asked her if she 
would have 
something to 
drink and she 
said ‘‘No,’’ then 
pushed back 
her cuff and 
looked ata 
bracelet watch 
set in diamonds 
and sapphires 
that she wore 
on her wrist. 

“Twenty minutes to ten,” she said. ‘‘I’ll wait here for a 
little while if you don’t mind.” 

She went over to the stove, pulled up a chair and sat down, 
spreading her hands out to the heat, and, when they were 
warm, opening her coat collar and turning it back from her 
neck. 

Both Hines and Tecla Rabine noticed that her feet were 
muddy and that there were twigs and dead leaves caught 
in the edge of her skirt. 






There’s a Mur- 
dered Woman 
Up the Road Here, That’s All’” 


S SHE didn’t seem inclined to say anything Hines, who 
admitted that he was ready to burst with curiosity, 
began to question her, trying to find out where she’d come 
from and what she was waiting for. ‘‘ You come a long way, 
I guess,”’ he said. 

She just nodded. 

“From Bloomington maybe?” he asked. 

“No, the other direction—toward Longwood.” 

“Car broken down?”’ he said next. 

She answered sort of indifferent: ‘‘ Yes, it’s down the 
road.” 

“Maybe I might go and lend a hand,” he suggested. 

“No,” she answered quick, ‘‘it’s not necessary. They 
can fix it themselves.’’ Then she added after a minute: 
“T’ve telephoned for some one to come for me; if the car’s 
really broken we can tow it back.” 

That seemed so straight and natural that Hines began to 
get less curious; still he wanted to know who she was and 
tried to find out. ‘‘ You’ve come a long ride if you come from 
Longwood,”’ he said. 





“*You Do,’ Shouted the Doctor; 
“You Ran Away With Her Last 
Night. What Have You Done 
With Her?’” 








But he didn’t get any s satisfaction, for she answered: ‘‘Is 
it a long way there?’ 

“About a hundred and eighteen miles by the turnpike—a 
good bit shorter by the Firehill Road, but that’s pretty bad 
after these rains.” 

“Most of the roads are bad, I suppose,” 
wasn’t thinking of her words. 

They were silent for a bit, then he tried again: 
broke in your auto?” 

And she answered that sharp, as if he annoyed her 
and she was setting him back in his place: ‘‘ My good man, 
I haven't the least idea. That’s the chauffeur’s business, 
not mine.”’ 

He asked her some more questions, but he couldn’t get 
anything out of her; he said she treated him sort.of haughty, 
as if she wanted him to stop. So after a while he said no 
more, but sat by the bar pretending to read his paper. Tecla 
Rabine came and went tidying up for the night and none of 
them said a word. 

A little before ten the lady got up and buttoned her coat, 
saying she was going. Hines was surprised and asked her if 
she wouldn’t wait there for the auto, and she said no, she'd 
walk up the road and meet it. 

He asked her which way it was coming and she answered: 

“By the Firehill Road; how far is that from here?” 

He told her about a quarter of a mile, and she said she’d 
just about time to get there and catch it as it came down the 
turnpike. 

Hines urged her to stay, but she said no, she was cramped 
with sitting and needed a little walk; it was early yet and 
there was nothing to be afraid of. She bid him good-night 
very cordial and pleasant and went out. 


she said, as if she 


“What's 


E STOOD in the doorway, watching her as faras he could 

see, then told Tecla, whose toothache was bad, to go to 
bed. She did so and he locked up and went upstairs to his 
wife and told her about the strange lady. 

His wife said he’d done wrong to let her go; it wasn’t right 
for a person like that to be alone on such a solitary road. 

She worked upon his feelings till she got him nervous and 
he was going to get a lantern and start out, when he heard 
the sound of an auto horn in the distance. He stepped to 
the window and watched and presently saw a big car with one 
lamp out coming at a great clip down from the Firehill Road 
direction. The moon ‘had come out a short while before, so 
that if he’d looked he could have made out the people in the 
car, but, supposing it was the one the lady was waiting for, 
he turned from the window, and, thinking no more about it, 
went to bed. 

Before he was off to sleep he heard another auto horn and 
the whirr of a car passing. He couldn’t say how long after 
this was, as he was half asleep. 

How long he'd slept he didn’t know—it really was between 
four and five in the morning—when he was roused by a great 
battering at the door and a sound of voices. He jumped up 
just as he was, ran to the window and opened it. There in 
the road he could see plain—the clouds were gone, the moon 

sailing clear and high—a motor, and some people all talking 
very exc ited, and one voice, a woman’s, saying over and over: 
“Oh, how horrible—how horrible !”’ 

He took them fora party of merrymakers and called down 
fierce and savage: ‘‘ What in thunder are you doing there?”’ 

One of them looked up at him and said: ‘*There’s a 
murdered woman up the road here, that’s all.” 

As he ran to the place with the men—there were two of 
them—they told him how they were on a motor trip with 
their wives and that night were going from Bloomington to 
Huntley. The moon being so fine they were going slow, 
otherwise they never would have found the body, which was 
lying by the roadside. A lot of brushwood had been thrown 
over it; but the right hand, the ungloved one, had fallen out 
beyond the branches and one of the women had seen it, white 
in the moonlight. 

They had unfastened an auto lamp and it was standing on 
the ground beside her. Hines lifted it and looked at her. 
She lay partly on her side, her coat loosely drawn around her, 
hat and veil on. The right arm was flung out as if it might 
have slipped down from a position across the chest. As he 
held the lantern close he saw that her hat was crushed down 
on her head and that the torn rags of veil clinging to it hung 
over her face down to where the pearl necklace rested 
untouched, around her throat. 

It was Sylvia Hesketh with her skull fractured by a terrible 
blow on her head. V 


HERE were so many puzzling “‘leads’’ and so much that 

was inexplicable and mysterious in the Hesketh case that 
it’ll be easier to follow if I just put down now what the other 
people, who were either suspects or important witnesses, did 
on that Sunday. 

I’ve told how Jim Donahue said he put Sylvia on the train 
for the Junction that night at seven-thirty. Both Jim and 
the ticket agent said they’d seen her, and Jim had spoken to 
her. She carried a handbag, wore a long dark fur coat and a 
small, close-fitting hat that showed her hair. Both men also 
noticed in her hand the gold-mesh purse 
with a diamond monogram that she 
always carried. Over her face was tied 
a black figured veil that hid her features; 
but there was no mistaking the hair, the 
voice or the gold-mesh purse. 

Sands, the Pullman conductor, said 
this same woman rode down in his train 
to the Junction, where she got off. 
Clark, the station agent at the Junction, 
saw her step from the car to the plat- 
form. After that he lost track of her, 
as he was busy with the branch-line train 
which left at eight-forty-five and was 
the last one up that night. No woman 
went on it; there were only two passen- 
gers, both men. 

The Doctor didn’t make his whole 
story public till the inquest. They said 
afterward the police knew it, but it was 
his policy to say little and keep quiet in 
Mapleshade. What we in the village did 
know—partly from the papers, partly 


He reached the Junction about eight-thirty-five, a few 
minutes after the train from Longwood had arrived. On the 
platform he spoke to Clark, asking him how to get to the 
Riven Rock Road. Clark gave him the directions, then saw 
him disappear around the station building. Neither Clark 
nor any one at the Junction—there were very few there at 
that hour—saw him leave in his car, though they heard the 
honk of the auto horn. 


UT it was Jack Reddy’s movements that everybody was - 


most interested in. There was no secret about them—at 
least at that time there didn’t seem to be. 

Sunday at lunch he told Gilsey that he was going away 
fora trip for a few days—if he stayed longer than he expec ted 
he’d wire back for his things, but as it was he’d only want his 
small auto trunk, which he’d take with him. When Mrs. 
Gilsey was packing this he joked her about having a good 
time while he was gone, and she told him that, as there’d be 
no dinner that night, she and Gilsey’d go over to a neighbor’s, 
take supper there and spend the evening. After that he 
asked Casey, the chauffeur, to have the racing car brought 
around at five, to see that the tank was full, a foot-warmer 
in it and the heaviest rugs, and a drum of gasoline, as he was 
going on a long trip. 

At five he left Firehill in the racer. Ata quarter to seven 
two boys saw him pass the Longwood station in the direction 
of Maple Lane. He said he came back through the outskirts 
of the village at seven-thirty, but no one could be found who 
had seen him. 

After he left Firehill the Gilseys cleared up and walked 
across the fields to the Jaycocks’ Farm, where they spent the 
evening, coming home at ten and finding the house dark and 
quiet. Casey went to another neighbor's, where he stayed 
till midnight. 

He slept over the garage, and about four in the morning— 
he looked at his watch afterward—was awakened by a sound 
down below in the garage. He listened and made sure that 
some one was trying to roll the doors bac k very slow and 
with as little noise as possible. Casey’s a bold, nervy boy 
and he reached for his revolver and crept bi irefooted to the 
head of the stairs. On the top step he stooped down and 
looked through the banisters, and saw against the big square 
of the open doors a man standing, with a car behind him 
shining in the moonlight. 

He thought it was a burglar, so, with his revolver up and 
ready, he called: ‘Hello there! What are you doing?” 

The man gave a start, and then he heard Mr. Reddy’s 
voice: “Oh, Casey, did I wake you? I’ve come back unex- 
pectedly. Help me get this car in. 

They ran the car in, and when Casey went to tell how he 
thought it was a burglar and was going to shoot he noticed 
that Mr. Reddy hardly listened to him, but was gruff and 
short. All he said was that he’d changed his mind about the 
trip, and then unstrapped his auto trunk from the back and 
turned to go. 

In the doorway he stopped as if he’d had a sudden thought 
and said over his shoulder: ‘‘ You don’t want to mention 
this in Longwood. I’ m getting a little sick of the gossip 
there over my affairs.” 

Casey went back to bed, and in the morning, when he 
looked at the car, found it was caked with mud, even the 
wind shield spattered. At seven he crossed over to the house 
for his breakfast and told the Gilseys that Mr. Reddy was 
back. They were surprised, but decided, as he’d been out 
so late, they’d not disturb him till he rang for his breakfast. 


ON DAY morning was clear and sharp, the first real frost 

ofthe season. Allthe time I was dressing I wasthinking 
about the elopement and how queer it was Mrs. Fowler's 
saying they’d gone by the turnpike and Jim Donahue’s say- 
ing he’d seen Sylvia leave on the train. I worked it out that 
they’d made some change of plans at the last moment. 

I hadn’ t been long at the switchboard and was sitting side- 
ways in my chair looking out of the window, when I saw 
Doc tor Fowler’s auto drive up with the Doctor anda strange 
man init. I twirled around quick and was the businesslike 
operator. I’ll bet no one would have thought that the girl 
sitting so calm and indifferent in that swivel chair was just 
boiling with excitement and curiosity. 

The Doctor looked bad, yellow as wax, with his eyes sunk 
and inflamed. He didn’t take any notice of me besides a 
fierce sort of look and a gruff, ‘‘Give me Corona, 142.’”’ That 
was Firehill. I “‘jacked’’ in and the Doctor went into the 
booth and shut the door. 

The strange man stood with his hands behind him looking 
out of the window. I didn’t know that he wasa detective, and 
I don’t think any one would have guessed it. If you’d asked 
me I’d have said he looked like a clerk at the ribbon counter. 
But that’s what he was, Walter Mills by name, engaged that 
morning, as we afterw ard knew, by the Doctor. 

Watching him with one eye I leaned forward very 
cautiously, lifted up the ‘‘cam”’ and listened in on the 
conversation. 

“Is this Gilsey?”’ 

Then Gilsey’s nice old voice: 


“Yes, sir. Who is it?” 











from people—was that after the message 
from Mrs. Fowler, saying Sylvia had 
eloped, he told Mrs. Dalzell he would 
have to leave, having been called away 
toanimportant case. When the Dalzells’ 
chauffeur brought his car around he 
asked the man several questions about 
the shortest way to get to the turnpike. 
The chauffeur told him that the best 
traveling would be by the Riven Rock 
Road, which he would have to go to the 
Junction to get. The Doctor left the 
Daizells’ at a little after eight, alone in 
his car. 





IDOODLE-DING was a dear little thing, 
In a dog-house fine lived he; 

And he slept all night, while the dog:star bright 

Shone down through the dog-wood tree. 
When Fidoodle woke, as the morning broke, 

He yawned and he licked his paw; 
Then he blinked his eyes in a glad surprise 

At the wonderful sight he saw! 


ee —" 


“‘Never mind that; 
Do you happen to know where Mr. 


The Doctor’s was quick and hard: 
it doesn’t matter. 
Reddy is?” 

My heart gave a big jump—he hadn’t caught them! 
They'd got away and been married ! 

“Yes, sir; Mr. Reddy’s here.’ 

There was just a minute's pause before the Doc tor answered. 
In that minute all sorts of ideas went flashing through my 
head, the way they say you see things before you drown. 
Then came the Doctor’s voice with a curious sort of quietness 
in it: ‘‘There at Firehill?” 

“Yes, sir. Can I take any message. 
very late last night and isn’t up yet. 

The Doctor answered that very cordially, all the hurry 
and hardness gone: ‘Oh, that’s all right; I'll not disturb 
him. No, I won’t bother with a message. I'll call up later. 
Thanks very much. Good-by.” 

I dropped back in my chair, tapping with a pencil in the 
corner of the drawer and looking sideways at the Doctor as 
he came out of the booth. He had a queer look, his eyes keen 
and bright, and there was some color in his face. The strange 
man turned around and the Doc tor gave him a glance sharp 
as a razor, but all he said was, ‘‘Come on, Mills,’ and they 
went out and mounted into the car. 


Mr. Reddy was out 


HEN the door banged on them I drewa deep breath and 

flattened out against the chair back. They hadn’t 
eloped ! It was a relief—not because of myself. Honest, 
that’s straight! It was because I knew—deep down where 
you feel the truth—that Sylvia Hesketh wasn’t the girl for 
him to marry. 

That was about half-past eight. It was after ten when a 
message came for Mapleshade that made the world turn 
upside down and left me white and sick. It was from the 
coroner and said that Sylvia Hesketh had been found that 
morning on the turnpike, murdered. 

Poor Mrs. Fowler took it. 

Anne Hennessey told me afterward that she heard her 
scream on the other side of the house. I heard it, too, and it 
raised my hair—and then a lot of words coming thin and 
shrill along the wire! “Sylvia, my daughter !—dead !— 
murdered!’’ It was awful; I hate to think of it. 

Nora and Anne ran at the sound and found Mrs. Fowler, 
all wild and screaming, with the receiver hanging down. I 
could hear them, a babble of tiny little voices as if I had a 
line on some part of Purgatory where the spirits were crying 
and wailing. Suddenly it stopped; somebody had hung up. 

I waited, shaking there like a leaf. Then Mapleshade 

called and I heard Anne’s voice, distinct, but broken up as 
if she’d been running. 

“Molly, is that you? Do you by any chance know if the 
Doctor’s in the village ?”’ 

““He was here just now, with a man, calling up Firehill. 
Anne, I‘heard —— It can’t be true.’ 

“Oh, it is—it is. I can’t talk now. I’ve got to find him. 
Give me Firehill. He may have gone there. Quick, for 
Heaven’s sake!”’ 

I gave it and heard her tell a man at the other end of the 
line. 


‘LL go on from here and tell what happened at Firehill. 

I’ve pieced it out from the testimony at the inquest and 
from what the Gilseys afterward told in the village. 

The Doctor and Mills went straight out there from the 
exchange. When they arrived Gilsey told them Mr. Reddy 
wasn’t up yet, but he’d call him. The Doctor, however, said 
the matter was urgent and they couldn’t lose a minute, so the 
three of them went upstairs together and Gilsey knocked at 
the door. After he’d knocked twice a sleepy voice called out 
“Come in,”’ and Gilsey opened the door. 

It led into a sitting-room with a bedroom opening off it. 
On a sofa just opposite the door was Jack Reddy, dressed 
and stretched out as if he’d been asleep. 

At first he saw no one but Gilsey and sat up with a 
start, saying sharply: ‘‘What’s the matter? Does any one 
want me?”’ 

Gilsey said, ‘‘ Yes; two gentlemen to see you,” and stepped 
to one side to let the Doctor and Mills enter. 

When Reddy saw the Doctor he jumped to his feet and 
stood looking at him. He didn’t say ‘‘Good-morning” or 
any sort of greeting, but was silent, as if he was holding him- 
self still, waiting to hear what the Doctor was going to say. 

He hadn't to wait long. The Doctor in the doorway went 
right to the point. ‘‘Mr. Reddy,” said he, “‘where’s my 
daughter?” 

Reddy answered in a quiet, composed voice: ‘I don’t 
know, Doctor Fowler.”’ 

“You do,” shouted the Doctor; ‘‘you ran away with her 
last night. What have you done with her?”’ 

Reddy said in the same dignified way: ‘‘I haven’t done 
anything. I know nothing about her. I haven’t any more 


idea than you where she is.”’ 

At that the Doctor got beside himself. 
furiously: 
of you!’ 


He shouted out 
“You have, you infernal liar; and I'll get it out 

* and he madé a lunge at Reddy to seize him. 
But Mills jumped in and grabbed his 


arm. Holding it he said, trying to quiet 
downtheeDoctor: ‘Just wait a minute, 
Doctor Fowler. Maybe when Mr. 


Reddy sees that we understand the situ- 
ation he’ll be willing to explain.”’” Then 
he turned to Reddy: ‘“‘There’s no good 
prevaricating; your letter to Miss Hes- 
keth has been found. Now we're all 
agreed that we don’t want any talk or 
scandal about this. If you want to get 
out of the affair without trouble to your- 
self and others you’d better tell the 
truth. Where is she?’”’ 

“Who are you?” Reddy cried out, 
suddenly as mad as the Doctor. 


EFORE Mills could answer the 
branch telephone on the desk rang. 
Reddy gavea loud exclamation and made 
a jump for it. But Mills got before him 
and caught him. He struggled to get 
away till the Doctor seized him on the 








BY CAROLYN WELLS 


And dog-roses in a vase; 
Greeted his dogged gaze. 
Like a nightingale or lark 


But I can only bark !” 
(Page 14) 






All sorts of toys for doggy joys, 
He barked with glee as the Christmas tree 
Said Fidoodle-ding * ‘If i could but sing 


My thanks I'd tell in sweet doggerel— 


other side. They fought for a moment, 
and then got him back against the door, 
all the time the telephone ringing hard. 

As they wrestled with him Mills called 
over his shoulder to Gilsey: ‘‘ Answer 
that telephone, quick.” 

Gilsey, scared most out of his wits, ran 
to the phone and took down the receiver 
Anne Hennessey was at the other end 
with her awful message. 

When he got it Gilsey gave a cry like 
he was stabbed and turned to Mr. Reddy 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 
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“*T ive Until Next Christmas, Dear Godfather, and Come and See Our Little Tree— Up in the Hills’” 


HE Very Rich Young Man dropped into a cavernous 
chair on one side of the club fireplace, and spoke to the 
Very Old Man in another cavernous chair opposite. 

‘“A Merry Christmas, Godfather!” 

The Very Old Man gazed at him with tired eyes. ‘‘I am 
glad you are merry.” 

“But I’m not,” said the Very Rich Young Man, “I am 
bored—to death.” 

“And I,’”’ said the Very Old Man, ‘‘am bored—and 
dying.” 

A flash of affectionate dismay broke for a moment the 
immobility of the young man’s countenance; then he said 
drearily: ‘‘It’s a rotten old world 4 

The Very Old Man folded his shaking hands on the top of 
his cane and gazed into the fire. ‘‘The world isn’t rotten,” 
he said; ‘‘it’s we—who make it so.”’ 

“We?” 

“You and I, dear boy. I have spent eighty Christmas 
Days in the world,” went on the Very Old Man, “‘and not one 
of them has been a merry one.” 

“But when you were a child 

‘Even in long clothes I was surfeited with things I didn’t 
need. The later years taught me to buy what I didn’t want. 
There was finally no new thing within my reach—there was 
no need for me to strive, as other men strive and glory in the 
striving. You know what I mean. At this very moment you 
are longing for a new sensation—yet no wit nor woman of 
your vapid crowd has been able to make you merry, and so 
you've come over here to the club, to sit with an old man 
who loves you—whose love for you is the only thing to 
which he clings in these days before the darkness.” 

‘There isn’t any other place I’d rather be, sir.” 





Be] 





UT of the following silence the old man quavered: “But 
you ought to be with the woman you love.” 

‘l am tired of—women ——” 

‘“There should be a woman, not women — 

‘They all want—money.” 

‘“No,” said the imperious old voice, “‘there was a girl once 
who didn’t. But I judged her like the rest and broke her 
heart. I wasa fool. That’s why I’ve never married. That’s 
why I’m dying—alone.” 

“You'll live to let me drink your health ten years from 
now, Godfather.”’ 

‘“No. Why should I live to face another Christmas? The 
farce is ended; let the curtain drop. If there’s a Heaven for 
me it will be where I can look once more into the blue eyes 
of the woman who loved me. If there’s a Hell it will be a 
place where I am shut out of her presence forever.” 


” 


Together they gazed into the coals; then the young man 
said heavily: ‘‘ And I must play the farce for fifty years and 
more before the curtain falls. Your pity belongs to me, 
Godfather, not to yourself.” 

The dull eyes were lighted by sudden fires. ‘‘It is for 
you to dig yourself out from beneath the weight of gold. 
For eighty years I have been buried deep—like a corpse. 
You must achieve your own resurrection.”’ 

An answering flash was in the eyes of the youth. ‘But 
how él 

“The happy folks,’’ said the old man slowly, ‘‘are those 
who are fed after starvation, who are warmed when they 
have been deadly cold, who know rest after dragging labor. 
But the happiest of all are those who work for the women 
they love.” 

‘But for me none of these things is possible.” 

“Are they not? You are young and strong. There’s 
adventure before you, lad. Go out now into the night! 
How much money have you in your pockets?” 

‘*A handful of silver.” 

“Then start out just as you are, ‘with neither scrip nor 
staff,’ as the wise old Book puts it. And for a year starve if 
you must, and be cold—work till your hands are blistered— 
but find a woman who loves you, and for whom you can 
work. And then—come back to me, dear boy, and I'll live 
to welcome you.” 

The young man stood up eager. ‘Do you mean it?” 

“‘Yes. Here in the city are hundreds of 
playhouses and hundreds of feasting places; 
and thousands of men and women are gath- 
ered together to engage in what the world 
calls pleasure. I have had eighty years of it, 
and I’ve found it dust and ashes; and I don’t 
want you to have eighty years of it. That’s 
why I’m telling you to go.” 

“Tt’sa great idea. I—I begin to see what 
you mean. I—oh, you know I love you, 
Godfather!”’ 

For a moment the broken voices murmured 
together, then the old man said: ‘‘ Remem- 
ber you’re a gentleman—and that I am 
going to live to welcome you. Good-by, dear 
boy, good-by.”’ 

And presently the youth went out into 
the night. 

It was the night of a white-lighted city, 
and he walked many miles before he could 
see the stars in the sky. But, with the spirit 
of his wonderful quest upon him, he knew 

(Page 15) 








nothing of distance or of space, and so he came finally to the 
northward of the great metropolis, and to the west of him 
lay a wide and shadowy river, and to the east the hills, and 
hanging low above the hills was a star. 

“Which way shall I go?”’ he asked himself; and, since 
there was money to save and he must pay his way on the 
boats, he began with eagerness to ascend the hills; and it 
came into his mind with something of vague purpose that 
this night, at least, and perhaps after, he must follow the 
star. 


O TELL of the days that hunger came upon him, when he 

ate simple food with a ravenous relish; to tell of the nights 
when he slept the sleep of utter weariness on the hay in some 
barn loft, or, as the summer came on, in the open fields; to 
tell of those first adventures which had to do with a farm- 
house and a kindly woman welcoming him on Christmas 
morning and giving in exchange for his evening clothes the 
rude garments which best fitted his new station; to tell of 
his day’s work, of his blistered hands, of the daily plunge 
into the clear waters of some cold stream; to tell of the 
dawns and the setting of many suns would be to tell the 
story of other men who have worked and striven, not for new 
sensations, not from choice, but from grim necessity. 

These things were but trivial happenings in the quest of 
the Very Rich Young Man. The great thing which he 
sought was a woman for love of whom he might labor. 

So the summer came, and the young man’s journeys had 
brought him to a country where vineyards swept up from a 
sapphire lake and a Puritan people made a last stand against 
the new ideals of immigrant hordes. Here he found work, 
first in pruning the grapes, then in picking them. 

When September came the little white schoolhouse at the 
crossroads opened its doors, and the children trooped in. 

And the teacher came! 

And the Very Rich Young Man loved the teacher! 

She, however, saw nothing in him to love. He was tanned 
by the wind and the sun, and his clothes were old. But there 
were things about him which made her wonder. He never 
lounged in her presence as did the other men at the farm- 
house, but he stood erect like a soldier, and he waited behind 
her chair at table, and seated her like a Queen. 

Now and then she let him walk with her, or sat with him 
in the dusk on the porch, and they gazed out together across 
the quiet vineyards, to where the great lake made a shadowy 
band above the horizon, with the pale gold of the moon- 
lighted sky above it. 

It was on one of these dusky nights that the young man 
told the Girl that he loved her. ‘‘I have nothing to offer 
you,” he said, “‘but love. As you know I work in the vine- 
yards, and the man here likes my work. When the grape- 
picking is over he has promised that I shall stay with him 
until Christmas és 

“‘ And after that?’’ she questioned. 

“‘ After that ?’’ he repeated—then his voice trailed off into 
silence. 

For a vision came to him of the white-lighted city, and of 
the things which were there, and of the money which had 
chained him, and of the freedom which he had sought and 
found. And an old man’s face rose out of the shadows, an 
eager, questioning old face, with a look of death upon it. 

Then his mind came back to the girl, and he said: ‘‘ After 
that? It is for you to say : 

She was very earnest and very final in her refusal of him. 

“‘T have ambitions,” she said; ‘“‘I do not think I am 
mercenary, but I should like to feel that some day I could 
have all of the lovely things of life.’’ 

‘What are the lovely things?” he asked. 

“‘Oh, pretty clothes,’”’ she said vaguely, ‘‘and diamonds, 
and automobiles—and a chance to travel.” 








” 


““TF YOU could choose your bridal gown what would it be? 
he asked, and leaned toward her in the dusk. 

She shrank a little from the word “‘bridal.’’ ‘‘ Why ask me 
such a question? I am not going to marry you.” 

‘No, but if you could choose?” 

“‘Most girls here wear white satin. But I—I should like 
something different—like a picture. And I should like to 
wear a veil.”’ 

‘“‘There’s a gown I can think of for you,” he said, “‘so 
delicate and shining that it would sheathe you like a lily, and 
the veil should be a cobweb of old lace, and there should be 
a cap of pearls, and for luck there should be at your throat 
a great blue diamond—just one stone, hung on a fine chain 
of platinum. And you should carry white violets, and no 
one but me should see your blue eyes through the cobweb 
thinness of your veil; but I should be close—so close 6 

Her lips were parted as she listened, and she swayed 
toward him. In the perfumed silence of the night he seemed 
to hear her quick heartbeats; but he drew back, and, with 
his eyes turned away, he 
said: ‘‘But if you married 
me your wedding gown 
would be, perhaps, the little 
dress you have on, and there 
would be no violets, for the 
frost has come, but there 
would be a late rose bloom- 
ing by the gate. And there 
would be no veil, but there 
would be—Love.” 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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HE Rockies are laid out large. They have their own 

large holidays and care nothing about the games or the 

feasts of the insect, man. But Christmas comes there 
even as it does in countless communities all over the world. 
Over these white slopes in the cold night gleams unabated 
the white Star, and in the low-eaved houses of that land 
mothers tell the story of the Babe to other babes in sur- 
roundings difficult and rude. 

In such a low-eaved house lived Nels Andersen, of Birch 
Creek, with his wife Hilda, and their daughter Mary, aged 
five. Nels, sometimes known as ‘‘ Snowshoe Pete” among the 
miners, careless of cognomens, carried the mails over the 
San Juans from Vanberg on the railroad to Tellurine, a min- 
ing camp twenty miles back in the mountains. In winter, 
when all the trails were blotted out by the snow, he made 
the sole means of communication between the imprisoned 
miners and the outside world. Equipped with his long, 
wooden skis and his snowshoe pole he made these journeys 
regularly. In order to do so he had to climb five thousand 
feet up one side of the Divide and to descend six thousand on 
the other, reversing his journey once a week. 

Nels did not live at the railway town, although obliged to 
call there for his mail packet. He had a tiny ranch of his 
own at a point five miles from the railway, where a mountain 
stream flattened enough as it left its cafion to show a narrow 
strip of soil along its rocky banks. Here he had put up his 
little cabin, set out a few hardy apple trees, and moved 
enough stone from the soil to make him a little hay land. His 
home, like most of those for many miles about, was made of 
a logs, put into place by his own hands. Its roof was low, 
for he and Hilda found it hard to get the logs up higher than 
one’s head. The beds were bunks and the table was fabri- 
cated by means of poles and packing-boxes. It never occurred 
to Nels and his wife Hilda—a young woman of thirty—that 
they were not as rich as the richest. ‘Nels made fifty dollars a 
month out of his mail route in the wintertime. They owned 
a flock of hens and had a cowin the barn. Always they had 
enough to eat; and theirs was the blessing of all blessings: 
perfect physical health. 

Their daughter Mary, blue-eyed and flaxen-haired, was 
the great comfort of her mother in the little mountain home, 
for naturally the father was gone most of the time in the 
winter season. Be sure that Mary did her part, what with 
helping at the beds and the meals and the sweeping; and 
quite usually she helped her mother in the care of the pre- 
cious cow which was imprisoned for the winter in the low 
log stable. 

Hilda felt that Nels could care for himself, and Nels was 
sure that Hilda could care for herself and the child. So now, 
when they made their family plans for a great celebration on 
Christmas Eve, with a genuine Christmas tree for Mary— 
her first one— Hilda was sure that Nels would get back in time 
for Christmas Eve. 

“Are you sure Santa will come, Mamma?” asked Mary, 
looking out over the deep snow more than a week before 
Christmas. ‘‘ How can he come when the snow lies so deep?” 

‘‘Sure can he kom,”’ replied her mother. ‘‘Snow iss what 
Santa likes. He koms with a sled, and on the sled iss loaded 
things forthe Christmas tree, presents for good littlechildren.”’ 

‘“Good!”’ said Mary, jumping up and down. “I wish 
Christmas was here right now.” 


EANTIME, as Christmas Day came near, Nels and 
Hilda had their own consultations. 

““This iss Christmas, too, for the boys over at the mines, 
Hilda,”’ said Nels. ‘‘ This time I carry fifty-five pounds and 
not forty; for sure the boys would want everything I could 
bring to them on that day. And then I get the things for 
Mary. I bought them at Whiteman’s, in the camp, and 
cached them this side of the summit a week ago already. 
There was a fine doll and candy and things 

‘Look out for yourself, Nels,” said Hilda. 
extry iss heavy on the back.” 
‘Pshaw!”’ said her husband, smiling in his tawny beard 
and swelling out his great chest. “‘The boys know that 
‘Snowshoe Pete’ can do it. Ay vill not disappoint either 
them or Mary, be sure of that.”’ 

“Only bring me yourself back, Nels,” 
return he kissed her once more. 

He stepped outside the door and took down his twelve-foot 
skis from their resting place against the eaves of the cabin, 
kicked his feet into the straps, settled his pack on his shoul- 
ders with his skin coat atop, and then, waving his hand, 
stepped out along the narrow trail which no feet save his own 
had known for sixty days. Once he turned back, laughing, to 
wave again to the two at the door—and to do that was forced 
to execute a maneuver impossible for anybody but a finished 
ski-man, a quick sweep of his leg with his foot as high as the 
level of his eyes, the heel of the ski in the snow be efore him 
and the point passing in a semicircle high above his head. 
Then he turned again and slipped off contentedly along the 
upbound trail, walking erect under his fifty-five pounds of 


“Fifteen pounds 


said Hilda. And in 
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weight and carrying his staff carelessly in his hand, scarce 
touching it to the snow as he advanced. 

Hilda stood looking after him for some time after he had 
disappeared. Then she looked around her and above her at 
the sky. The weather was fair enough. The blue smoke of 
the cabin rose straight up in the air. There was a snap and 
tingle to the crisp mountain air. But to her, although she 
knew nothing of barometric pressures, the air seemed almost 
too still this morning. Some instinct, as of a wild creature, 

caused her apprehension, as yet unformulated. Frowning 
she turned to gather up an armful of wood. 

‘Will Papa come back to see Santa Claus?’’ demanded 
Mary. 

‘‘Sure he koms,”’ reassured her mother as before. ‘‘ Your 
papa koms and Santa too.” 

But Hilda, even as she spoke, felt that same uneasy, rest- 
less feeling of the wild creature sensing danger. 

“Santa must always have a Christmas tree, mustn’t he, 
Mamma?’ demanded Mary. 

‘“* Ja, sure, my child,” replied Hilda; ‘‘only he duss not 
bring the tree himself. We fix it for him by-and-by. Then 
in the night he koms with his deers, and the bells jingling, 
and his sled. Once a year he koms only, Mary, on Christmas 
Eve, to bring things to the children who haff been good.” 

‘And will he bring candy, do you think, Mamma, and a 
hood, and a new pair of mittens, and a woolly dog that 
squeaks, and a doll that will open its eyes? I saw one last 
summer. Would Santa bring such things as that if I should 
wish hard for them?” 

““Who knows?”’ said her mother. ‘‘We cannot tell what 
Santa will bring, for that iss for him to say.” 

‘But he’ll come? You'll cross your heart that he’ll come, 
Mamma?”’ 

Hilda went once more to the door. On the summits of 
the distant mountains there lay a faint, thin, blue film. Her 
eyes rested on it a second time. “If God wills, Mary,” said 
she. The horror of the mount- 
ains was upon her. She felt 


small. II 


ELS passed on up the steep 

mountainside, following his 
own trail, plainly visible to his 
eye as a narrow groove in the 
snow, albeit filled by new-fallen 
snow. When the spring thaws 
came this thin trough would 
stand out in reverse, a long, 
thin, hard-packed ridge, a foot 
high above the level of the softer 
untrodden snow. Nels muttered 
at the dry new snow which had 
made a thin film the night be- 
fore, for it grated cold and dry 
under his skis. But he knew he 
had to take the snow as he found 
it. And on this trip, if he were 
to reach his own home by Christ- 
mas Eve, he could spend only 
one night away. Sometimes in 
the very bad weather he would 
“hole up” in the little shanty 
he had made as a sort of rest- 
house near the summit of the 
Divide. He plodded on now, 
therefore, steadily as a ski- 
runner must, never, of course, 
lifting the weight of the shoe 
from the snow, but slipping it 
along. He knew how to make 
the blades stick, setting them 
down firmly and getting his 
weight forward without break- 
ing the hold of the ski upon the 
snow, while climbing. 

An hour passed, two hours, 
and Nels was far up the mount- 
ainside. His practiced eye 
saw the blue film gathering on 
top of the peaks above him, and 
for one moment he frowned. 

“Storm!” said he aloud; and 
his voice in that high, thin air 
sounded far and small. 

He looked about him uneasily 
fora moment, but the next in- 
stant hitched up his” pack, 
shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled as he once more lighted his pipe and started on. ‘The 
boys must haff their mail,”’ he muttered to himself. 

It was noon and past when Nels paused at the top of his 
long series of zigzags up the face of the mountain. The slope 
was too steep for the skis to hold now. He took from his belt 
some strips of burlap and tied one around each ski, leaving 
a big knot under his foot to act as a sort of brake in the 
snow. Now he must raise the weight of the ski and set the 
foot down firmly—a much harder task, but necessary in 
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“A Thin Flake of Snow Passed Gently Through the Air. 

To Her it Was a Thing of Menace” get in the wood and do 
baking.”’ 

Great deeds in baking did Hilda achieve: extra loaves of 
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the steep climbing which now lay between him and the 
summit. But at last he reached it, high above the timber line. 
He gazed around at the lower blue-black sky, unclouded, 
and thought perhaps he had been mistaken about the storm. 
The air was absolutely without a sound. Below him, for 
miles, lay a wonderful panorama all draped in white. Around 
him stood the great white peaks of the inner ranges. The 
air was chill in spite of the absence of all wind. 


HE TIGHTENED his belt, threw off his pack, put on his 
coat, and then readjusting the pack firmly on his shoul- 
ders turned forthelongdescent. It would be easier going now, 
but riskier for any but the expert. There was no road across 
this summit, not even a pack trail. Glissading down at more 
than railroad speed, a stumble, a fall, a deviation from the 
trail might mean that he would be catapulted against a tree 
or down some slope where the holding was bad. And natu- 
rally the trail must curve at times, necessitating good ski 
work. 

Nels was skilled in his calling and knew how to take these 
curves at full speed with bent legs and inclined body and 
snowshoe pole aiding him. He dropped now, fearlessly, con- 
fidently, with speed as great as that of the ice yacht in half 
a gale. Below him he could see the bands of the black forest 
grow in distinctness as though drawn up to him swiftly on 
some broad ribbon of white snow. A mile—two miles— 
three—glided by and Nels smiled. Once more he had 
conquered the mountains. 

It was nearly dark when Nels, having long since altered 
his course on the lower levels, saw below him in the steep 
and narrow valley the lights of the little mining camp. He 
scuffled down the deserted street steadily, a trifle wearily, and 
was glad enough at last to throw down his heavy pack on the 
stoop of the little log building which housed the post office 
at Tellurine. As always, he grinned amiably when the post- 
master opened the door and took his packet. 

“Well here’s ‘Snowshoe Pete’ 
again,’’ said old man Wright, the 
postmaster; ‘‘a little late today, 
eh? How is she up above— 
storming ?”’ 

‘Not yet,” said Nels briefly. 
“Fifteen pounds extry,’’ he 
added as the postmaster bal- 
anced the pack. ‘‘Some ( hr ist- 
mas for the boys, I e xpect. 

“Good for _youl” said the 
postmaster; “‘you’re a regular 
packhorse, ‘Pete.’ Fine busi- 
ness, to remember the boys!” 

As Nels left the post office 
and started for the cabin where 
usually he ate and slept when at 
this end of his route, he met the 
miners straggling out toward 
the post office. They hailed him 
joyously and wished him a 
““Merry Christmas”’; and Nels, 
laughing, waved his hand and 
again and again dec lined invita- 
tions to come and join in the 
rude holiday festivities. He 
knew that he would need all 
his strength for the hard climb 
of the following day. He hoped 
it would not storm. 


Ill 


ACK at the little cabin on 

Birch Creek one might al- 
most have thought it already 
Christmas, such were the prepa- 
rations making for that event. 
By the morning of the day before 
Christmas Mary had become 
importunate. 

“Hush, Mary!” her mother 
reproved; “‘all the time you 
make such a foolishness. 
Couldn’t you wait then?” 

“Well, | could,” said Mary, 
“but U'd rather not. Anyhow, 
we could go get the tree and fix 
it up.” 

“Ja,” said Hilda, “ l suppose. 
Well first we feed the cow and 
our 


bread, two kinds of cake, many cookies with holes in them 
and filled with raisins. Then they cast about for ends of can- 
dles and bits of tinfoil and pieces of cotton with which to 
decorate their tree; so that at last even Hilda was obliged to 
admit that the time had come for, the tree itself. 

“Kom then, Mary,” said she, ‘‘now we get the tree. It 
iss noon now already.”” She looked about in search of ax or 
hatchet, and picked up the light ax which Nels usually 
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carried on his pack. ‘‘So!’’ she exclaimed; “ your papa hass 
forgot his ax. But no, | forgot; maybe he left it because his 
pack iss extry heavy, account of Christmas.” 

They stepped out into the snow-covered yard. Hilda took 
down her own pair of skis from their place leaning against 
the house roof, while Mary fumbled at the straps of her own 
small ones. As they slipped along Hilda, ax in hand, looked 
up anxiously at the mountains. The black cap of the mount- 
ains was coming down lower, although still the sun shone 
brilliantly on part of the valley. 

“Sure we must get a fine Christmas tree,” said she, ‘else 
Santa will be mad at us when he skall kom.” 

In their country the finding of the Christmas tree was 
simple enough—a thousand of them grew not a quarter of a 
mile from the door; so presently Hilda and Mary found a 
grand Christmas tree, as tallas would stand up in the cabin. 
They cut it down and dragged 
it back over the snow, !and 
trimmed it off and nailed it 
upright on the floor, and then 
began to decorate it with the 
bits of tinsel and colored papers 
and the pieces of cotton wool 
and ends of candles. 

‘“‘Now, Mamma, we’re ready 
for Santa Claus!” said Mary 
finally, her eyes shining. 
“When does he come? » You 
said not until night.”’ 

“Oh, never before dark, 
Mary. It iss when little chil- 
dren go to bed and go to sleep. 
We must wait, my child”; and 
Hilda Andersen fell silent. 


OULD Nels make it across 
the Divideintime? It was 
going to storm; nay, even now 
it was storming up above there 
inthe mountains. The interior 
of the cabin darkened slightly, 
although it was still early in 
the afternoon. 

Mary looked out the window. 
“Oh, pshaw, now!” said she 
petulantly; “it’s getting 
cloudy, and it was so nice.” 

The film over the sun grew 
deeper. The sky went gray. A 
sighing sound passed across the 
chimney-top, the first breath of 
the wind after two days of 
absolute calm. 

“Will Papa be back for sup- 
per, Mamma?” asked Mary. 
“T want him to come to see 
our tree.”’ 

“Well Papa may not be 
back right to supper, Mary,” 
answered her mother, ‘“‘but he 
koms. Sure now, we'll go get 
plenty of wood.” 

They went out and brought 
in one armful after another of 
firewood, and at every trip 
Hilda looked up at the mount- 
ains. Afteratimeshestopped, 
wide-eyed, her head raised like 
some wild creature’s. A thin 
flake of snow passed gently 
through the air. To her it was 
a thing of menace. 

“What makes you cry, 
Mamma?” said Mary sud- 
denly. 

“Tush, child, what you 
mean? It iss the wind in my 
eyes. But listen! Are you 
afraid to stay alone yoost a 
little time?”’ 

““T don’t want to.” 

“But if you must, Mary? 
If your father iss not kom at 
dark | must go out to meet him, don’t you 
see? He must not be late for his Christmas.” 

“But if it storms, Mamma, you couldn’t go.” 

‘* Wait a little,”’ was all Hilda Andersen could 
say. 

They did not need to wait long. In less than 
an hour the little valley was full of a dancing, 
blinding, swirling veil of snowfall, the snowfall 
which blots out all sense of direction, which 
leaves the wanderer confused, which taxes the 
keenest wit of even Nature’s strongest wild creatures. And 
somewhere, up above in the storm, Nels Andersen was alone! 

Had all gone well he would have returned before this hour, 
for this was the easy side of the trail. Why did he not come? 
Hilda answered the question for herself. Something was 
wrong with Nels up there in the storm. He was in need of 
help, and none in all the world could help him except herself. 
The horror of the mountains left her; she felt large. Against 
the cold malice of the giant hills she invoked one other power 
as large, as indomitable as their own—the power of Love! 

‘“‘Mary,” she said, ‘““your mamma must go now to find 
your papa. Maybe I go yoost a little ways and find him; 
I don’t know. But listen, Mary; keep the fire going and 
make a light on the window. Now stay here until your papa 
and mamma kom back. If they do not os 

“But what you mean, Mamma?” 

‘Oh, yoost we kom back pretty soon, of course, Mary; but 
if we didn’t you stay here. No matter if it is all night and 
all day tomorrow, do not go away from the house.” 

“Mamma, I’m afraid you'll get lost. It’s storming hard.” 

““No, Mary, it iss bad to be afraid, and | do not get lost. 
Would you have your papa out alone in the snow perhaps? 
Now, Mary, you stay till 1 kom back. When I go maybe you 
could lie down and go to sleep a little. When we kom back 
we wake you up.” 

Mary, tears running down %er checks, turned toward her 
bunk as she was bid. Tears, too, stood on Hilda’s cheeks as 
she went out the door, concerned for the wanderer as well as 
for the one in the fold of her home—and herself but a woman. 





HE mountain squall was at its height. The air seemed 
turned to something soft and fleecy and cold. Hilda 
gasped as she reached for her skis. One moment she stopped 
and looked through the window at Mary, sobbing alone. The 
next she turned, stooped and pushed out into the storm. 
The blades of her skis felt the trail beneath her. Solong as 
the snow did not fill the shallow little trough of the old trail 
she could get on—for a time at least. She traveled slowly, 
sometimes hesitatingly, for an hour, two hours. How long 


“*Christmas Morning You wy 
Kiss Your Mamma Oncc_ : tos 


to Twice Extry. Without 
Your Mamma Santa 
Would Not Have Kom, 
Nor Your Papa Either’” 


she could not tell; only vaguely she felt that night all too 
soon would be upon her, night in the mountains. 

She was not sure that she could find her way back to the 
cabin; and at last another doubt assailed her mind. She was 
now at the foot of the steep incline where the trail zig- 
zagged upward. To the left, where the gorge of the Black 
Cafion came down, rana steep trail, so difficult and dangerous 
that Nels himself rarely used it. Had he tried it today in 
the teeth of the storm? Only one thing could have made 
him do so: Hilda remembered that he had left his little 
Christmas pack for Mary somewhere this side of the summit, 
and the impression came to her that he had told her the 
cache had been made on the Black Cafion trail. If so that 
probably had been his course from the summit down toward 
home. If not then there was no use looking for him on that 
trail. But if she looked and did not find him there in all 





likelihood it meant that she herself 
would not see the light of her own 
home again that night, or any other. 
She had one choice, to be made 
swiftly: a choice which meant her 
own life, perhaps, if not that of her 
husband. She paused and called 
through her cupped hands loud and 
long, but got no answer. Then she 
made her choice with a large courage 
and a calm decision born as much of instinct as of 
reason, for she was backing with her own life her 
belief in her husband’s loyalty to the spirit of 
Christmas and their child’s faith in it. 

Turning from the main trail, a vague figure bend- 
ing in the blur of snow, she passed within the gate- 
way of the rocks which fenced in the defile of the steep 
cafion. She knew well how sharply the only practical trail 
dropped in its descent. It took a good ski-runner to make 
it without accident in daylight. What, then, of toil did it 
demand of a woman going upward in the darkness and the 
storm ? 








IGHT was fast coming on. But now, toward dark, by 

some swift freak of the storm, its fury lessened little 
by little, and then suddenly, as though relenting of its mood, 
almost ceased. Hilda had been praying that the snow would 
stop; and did not God answer prayers—prayers offered in 
great need and in great belief? Prayers in behalf of little 
children of a Christmas Eve? It seemed natural enough to 
her that the storm should cease, that the sky presently 
should clear, and that far above, over the black forest — hung 
in the notch where the Black Cafion dropped down from the 
mountain summit—there should shine a great and brilliant 
star. She could almost see the trail now, or see where it ought 
to be, for no fixed trail at all existed in this defile. Slowly, 
steadily, little by little, slipping backward, falling often in 
the deep, soft snow, struggling, panting, sobbing, this woman, 
piteously wearied, pushed on up the ascent. 

How long she climbed she did not know; perhaps for 
several hours. But at last her eyes searched, first with curi- 
osity and then with decision, along a strange band of light 
which shone above the trees ahead. Yes, surely it was fire- 
light! Hilda, waiting for her sobbing breath, cupped her 
hands to her mouth and again gave a long, clear call, the call 
of a woman to her mate. She got no answer. None the less 
her heart leaped, she redoubled her efforts on the skis. Nels, 
then, was somewhere in the cafion. Whether now alive or 
dead it was he who had built that fire, who alone would have 
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built it; and it could not have been long ago. Pausing from 
time to time she called again and again. At last, to her 
unspeakable joy, she heard a faint halloo far off in the woods. 

“All right! Ay kom, Nels!’’ she cried; and then, panting 
happily, her eyes shining, she settled down silently to the 
task of covering the remaining distance. 

IV 

HEN Nels reached the top of the Divide early that 

afternoon he saw the long-impending storm just upon 
the point of breaking. None better than he knew the danger 
of leaving the beaten trail at such a time. He was within 
reach of the little hut which he had built at the summit as a 
rest-house. He could lie there for the night and be safe; or 
by taking his customary trail, the easier one, he might per- 
haps reach home, though only by great good fortune. But on 
this alternate trail, the steep 
pitch down the Black Cafion— 
ah! there under a shelving rock 
was the little packet which he 
had left against Mary’s Christ- 
mas Eve, cached ten days ago 
when, belated and seeking the 
shortest way home, he had 
found even that slight weight 
an incumbrance in making the 
Black Cafion run for the first 
time that winter. Ah! how he 
now wished he had carried it 
through or left it at the rest- 
house. 

He stood for a moment, his 
yellow beard full of ice, in the 
full sweep of the icy wind at 
the summit of the pass. Then 
he hitched his little rucksack 
higher on his shoulders and 
turned up his coat collar. 
“Santa Claus skall kom!” he 
muttered and turned down into 
the cafion. 

He made all speed until the 
storm caught him full; but 
when the first white blankets 
of the snowsquall swept around 
him he was only far enough into 
the Black Cafion to make it 
difficult for him to reascend to 
the summit. He did not yet 
begin to worry over the situa- 
tion. He only smiled content- 
edly in his frosted beard, under 
his snow-piled cap, as he 
dropped down into the storm. 
For now, safe in the little ruck- 
sack on his shoulders, was the 
Christmas packet which held 
Mary’s gifts—the doll, and the 
little hood, and some candy 
with red stripes. 


UT in his eagerness in un- 

earthing his little Christ- 
mas packet Nels had forgotten 
fully tofasten oneskistrap after 
stooping downat the rock cave. 
Good ski-runner that he was 
he kept his feet more by in- 
stinct than by plan, and he 
knew tight straps were danger- 
ousinafastdrop. But the snow 
was moist and balled under his 
feet. Impatiently he kicked it 
free—too impatiently. All at 
once there came on him, skilled 
man as he was, one of the 
most serious accidents of the 
mountains. His ski slid side- 
wise in the snow. His foot, 
numbed a little, slipped from 
the toe strap. The ski, gliding 
forward and downward, sped 
away like a bird! 

Horrified, Nels stood, supported by one ski and his snow- 
shoe pole, looking down at the place where the fugitive ski 
had disappeared. Glancing and glinting like a gray streak, 
leaping lightly where it struck a tiny heap of snow, gaining 
speed as it dropped down a slope, it sped on, glancing arrow- 
like in one instant, far beyond his view, and was lost in the 
storm and the blackness of the forest. 

Nels uttered one swift exclamation of anger at his clumsi- 
ness. Then he stood motionless. His breath came in a deep 
sigh as he looked about him, his honest face troubled for the 
first time. The snow lay deep, white and fluffy, with no 
carrying power. Nomancould walk here without snowshoes. 
Nels slipped his left foot out of the remaining ski and dropped 
down on it, wallowing along on his hands and knees the best 
he could, trying to trace the line of the fugitive ski. He gave 
it up. He dared not leave the general line which he had fol- 
lowed in his trail. It meant death to drop down there to the 
tangled, rock-piled forest along the stream. He would drown 
in the snow down there. 

Once more he stood erect and sighed. He put his hand 
over his shoulder to reach for the handle of the little ax which 
usually he carried on his pack. The ax was not there. He 
remembered then that he had left it at home to lighten the 
weight of his extra Christmas pack for the boys at the mines. 
He felt at his belt and drew his stout-bladed knife. Advanc- 
ing toa pine tree, methodically he began to trim off some of 
the thicker branches. He lashed them into a bundle with 
his belt, kicked his toe under the strap of the supporting 
fagot, and so kept on, shuffling downward as best he could. 
He must plod and plug now, and lift the full weight of one 
foot after the other. At length he stopped, pushed a hand 
across his sweating forehead and looked about him. Surely 
he was off the trail. It must lie above him somewhere. Here 
he was on the edge of a thick wood, and below him lay the 
rocks of the little riverbed. 

‘* Ay skall be late,’’ muttered Nels to himself stubbornly. 
“Ay ban late now! How can I make it through?” 


VEN yet he would not admit defeat. The main feeling in 
his mind was regret that he had not his ax. With it he 
could have felled a tree, split out a slab, and made some sort 
of ski blade in the course of an hour or so. But now he must 
struggle upward toward the trail, a foot at a time. The night 
wes on him. He was beginning to tire. He had noax. Yes, 
it was dangerous now, and Nels knew it well enough. 
And thencame the one remaining thing to handicap beyond 
hope the brave man whose courage had carried him on 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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“THEY CREATE A VERY POTENT FORCE WHICH WE CALL NATIONAL SENTIMENT” 











HE Smiths are waking up again! 

Whom do I mean by the Smiths? you ask. The Smith 

family? No. I mean the folks you call ‘the common 
people’’; others call them ‘‘the average public’; political ora- 
tors call them ‘“‘the sovereign pee-pul’’ (whereat the Smiths 
always blink and yawn—or wink); I call them the Smiths 
just for a clearer definition. 

Now there are about sixty millions of Smiths in this 
country, with about twenty or more millions of offspring. 
They are patient—are these Smiths. They put up with 
abuse, robbery, arson, and being trampled upon. Politicians 
who don’t figure straight sometimes think the Smiths always 
sleep. But every now and again the Smiths suddenly wake 
up, give one shriek, and it is amazing how thoroughly they 
correct some obvious evil. 

The thinking faculties of the Smiths have been rather in 
disuse of late, but now they are becoming active again. They 
are learning that, when they think long and hard enough and 
rightly enough, they create a very potent force which we call 
National sentiment. Then the Smiths arise some chill, gray 
November morning and register that sentiment upon a slip 
of paper five inches or five feet long, and as the direct result 
the gentleman in the large house on Pennsylvania Avenue in 
Washington, between the Treasury and the Army and Navy 
buildings, either orders a new blue carpet for the East Room 
or begins to get his packing cases up out of the cellar. The 
gun and the club are going out of date. 

And the Smiths are very busy with an abuse at this 
moment: far more busy than nine-tenths of the population 
have any idea of. For the Smiths have determined that the 
consumption of alcohol shall no longer be the chief indoor 
sport of this country: they have decided that liquor is a 
menace to their peace, happiness and welfare, and they are 
going to wipe it out. 

‘Nonsense !’’ says somebody. 


joke!’’ But is it? 


‘National prohibition? A 
S BEFORE mentioned, when the Smiths do things they 
do them very thoroughly—once they begin. And they 
began on this question some time ago while many of us were 
asleep, and as a result of the Smiths’ decision and efforts 
National prohibition is just around the corner ! 

As a matter of fact, a good part of the Smiths believe that 
the total elimination of alcohol in this country will be an 
accomplished fact within the years which can be counted on 
the right hand of a man who has lost both thumbs. 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ says somebody again. ‘‘ Perfectly absurd !”’ 

But wait a minute! Do you, who say “‘ Nonsense !”’ and 
‘‘Absurd !”’ know these two present potent facts: 

That seventy per cent. of this country is under prohibition 
now ! 

That fifty-one per cent. of the population lives in prohibi- 
tion territory at this moment! 

Do you know, further, that the Smiths have been so busy 
that nine States now have complete prohibition; that seven- 
teen States are from fifty to seventy per cent. ‘‘dry’’; that 
thirteen States are from twenty-five to fifty per cent. “‘dry’’; 
and that there are nine more States having some portion that 
is close to twenty-five per cent. ‘“‘dry’’? 

Furthermore, at the special election held last September 
Virginia notified the liquor men of that State that they were 
to close up permanently on November 1, 1916. About the 
same time six more counties in Kentucky went ‘‘dry,’’ mak- 
ing a total of 106 ‘‘dry”’ counties out of 120 in that State. 
Ohio, Colorado, Washington, Oregon and California all voted 
on the question of State-wide prohibition last November, 
and Arizona, Florida and other States will do so in the near 
future, while Alabama will go back into the ‘‘dry”’ column 
as soon as the next State Legislature meets. 

Again, there is now before Congress a resolution calling for 
the immediate submission to the States for their ratification 
of an Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution prohibit- 
ing the manufacture, sale or importation of liquor within the 
borders of the United States and its dependencies, and it is 
believed by many, even by enemies of this resolution, that 
it will pass the House of Representatives the first time it 
is called up for a vote. Even in the Senate, although the 
measure will probably be debated, the Smiths cannot be 
thwarted now, and it is acknowledged by the liquor men 
themselves that the resolution will be passed there, too, just 
as surely as that the sun will continue to rise, 

Then the “‘great experiment”’ will be carried further. Men 
in Washington, keenly alert to the storm signals hung out by 
the Smiths, are convinced that the resolution so to amend 
the Constitution will be speedily delivered to the States for 
ratification, for all over the land there is a constantly increas- 
ing pressure demanding the elimination of rum from the 
National life. 

The liquor interests strive to maintain a brave front to the 
Smiths, but among themselves they are sore afraid, as is 
shown by an editorial in a recent issue of their official organ, 
“The National Liquor Dealers’ Journal,” in which they 





despairingly review the situation as already outlined in this 
article, intimate that the’requisite thirty-six out of the forty- 
eight States in the Union are likely to ratify the amendment, 
and declare that ‘‘to us there is the handwriting on the wall 
and its interpretation spells doom. For this the liquor busi- 
ness is to blame; it seems incapable of learning any lessons 
of advancement or any motive but profit. To perpetuate 
itself it has formed alliances with the slums that repel all 
conscientious citizens. It deliberately aids the corrupt 
political powers. . . Why? Because it has to ask 
immunity for its own lawlessness. . . . There are billions 
of dollars involved, but when the people decide that the truth 
is being told about the alcoholic liquor trade the money will 
not count.” : 

Last spring an agent of the Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ 
Association of the United States hurried to New York at the 
behest of his employers and tried to engage the services of a 
well-known newspaper man to take up the cudgels for his 
badly worried principals. He offered the man twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year to write and place in newspapers and 
magazines, wherever possible, propaganda in behalf of the 
liquor interests of the country. The man was Edward 
Marshall; the job is still vacant. 


EANWHILE the liquor men indulge in no illusions as 

to the ultimate fate of their business. With them it is 
merely a question of delaying the fateful hour as long as 
possible. They thought they saw an opportunity in the 
second week of last June when conditions seemed to point to 
a defeat for the National prohibition resolution in the House 
of Representatives. At once they clamored fora vote. But 
when the prohibition forces, who had not been pushing the 
question, partly because unwilling to embarrass the Admin- 
istration while other affairs of apparently greater importance 
were imminent, advocated instant consideration of the reso- 
lution in the House, the liquor interests tumbled backward 
in a hasty scramble to avoid the issue. For they realized 
that the Smiths were waking up. 

Now just why are the Smiths waking up at this particular 
time to demand that the consumption of liquor in the country 
shall be stopped? Obviously they have not burst from the 
swaddling clothes of custom into 
the exercise of thoughtful politi- 
cal might ina day. One must 
go back into the history of the 
temperance movement for the 
last hundred years—which is its 
whole period in this country —to 
discover why. 

Temperance began asa wholly 
moral issue, and eventually be- 
came anextension of the religious 
organizations, deriving its ani- 
mus and activity largely from 
them. Still the records since 
1840, when the individual con- 
sumption was 4.17 gallons, show 
that the increase in the use of 
liquor was fairly constant until 
1907, when it was 22.79 gallons 
a person for the year. Unques- 
tionably immigration from lands 
where alcohol was in greater use 
affected the figures, and also no 
one can estimate how large a re- 
straining influence the temper- 
ance societies exerted in keeping 
the figures down. But state- 
ments regarding individual con- 
sumption mean little save that \ 
the Nation’s gross consumption 
has been divided among the 








drinking workman endangered other workmen and caused 
accidents that curtailed output and crippled the plant, thus 
reducing dividends. Workmen's compensation laws appeared 
and these demanded higher personal efficiency to justify 
employment; courts began to take notice of employers’ con- 
tributory negligence and more careful workmen were needed. 
It began to seem glaringly illogical that a man who could not 
work as well or as much as another, because of drinking 
habits, should be paid the same wages. Suddenly the Smiths 
realized that the doors of opportunity were beginning to 
close to the drinker. 

To the steadily spreading moral and religious objections to 
liquor drinking, which had borne the heat and burden of the 
day and had carried on a long and heroic struggle, was now 
added the cry of the counting-house that ‘it does not pay.”’ 
In spite of the profits from the sale of liquor, in spite of the 
three hundred millions in National revenue derived from it, 
in spite of high license fees, still ‘‘it does not pay.” 

Nowadays the railroad which fails to post in conspicuous 
places, print on pay envelopes and in books of rules the 
warning that ‘‘employees must not drink nor enter saloons 
when on or off duty”’ is a back-number road. The steel plant 
which has not a similar rule, coupled with the further pro- 
vision that the employee known to use liquor at any time is 
barred thereby from promotion or even steady employment, 
needs a new board of directors. Public-service corporations 
are stringently enforcing the rule against drinking, and there 
are organizations where a close watch is maintained on all 
employees, the use of liquor at any time being tantamount to 
dismissal. All this has had its effect, and shows still further 
why the Smiths are waking up. 


a prohibition is only a question of time. Until 
three years ago even State prohibition was legally 
ineffective. There had been prohibition in Maine for more 
than fifty years, in Kansas for forty; but any one could buy 
liquor in any prohibition State or Territory until the last 
weeks of President Taft’s administration. Then the Anti- 
Saloon League forces secured the passage of the Webb- 
Kenyon bill. It had been passed by Congress before and 
had been vetoed by President Taft; whereupon the League 
showed its power by getting the bill passed again over that 
veto. 

The Webb-Kenyon bill is the most valuable prohibition 
instrument so far secured in the battle against liquor in this 
country. The Interstate Commerce Law has permitted the 
shipment of liquor into ‘‘dry”’ territory; that is why pro- 
hibition has largely failed in Maine, surrounded by “wet” 
territory: the desires of her people thwarted by Federal 
law. The Webb-Kenyon law stops such shipments at the 
border of any “‘dry” territory where a law exists prohibiting 
the sale of liquor. The drug store, the ‘‘speak-easy,” the 
“blind tiger,” the “bootlegger,”’ have all been largely elim- 
inated. It is now possible to enforce a prohibition law. 

Industrial education among the Smiths has further aroused 
them to sound the knell of the distiller. An arrangement has 
been devised by which a man may mark dots driven past an 
opening at a known speed in order to show the average error 
committed by him (a) without alcohol, (6) with from one to 
three ounces of whisky, and (c) with tea. 

It has been found that three ounces of whisky cause fifty- 
three per cent. more errors than when the brain is normal. 
Administration of tea reduced the errors almost immediately 
to twenty-eight per cent. Four typesetters in a printing 
office were tested a while ago. Trials were carried on for an 
hour a day during four days. The first and third days no 
alcohol was taken; the second and fourth days three-fourths 
of a tumbler of wine (alcohol eighteen per cent.) was taken, 
and this reduced the quantity of work by nine per cent. If 
these men were capable of earning fifteen dollars a week 
the alcohol reduced their capacity to thirteen dollars and 
sixty-five cents. It was also found that errors were largely 
increased. 

As a result of British army tests carried out by General 
Wolseley, in which it was conclusively proved that alcohol 
reduced the physical endurance of soldiers, General Kitchener, 
when he organized his expedition for the relief of Khartum, 
ordered that no alcohol be included among the supplies. 
Connie Mack, one of the greatest baseball managers in the 
world, attributes the fact that his team, the Philadelphia 
Athletics, won four championships in the last five years to 
the correlative fact that none of 
his men use alcohol in any form 
during the playing season. 

The big accident-insurance 
companies inquire very carefully 
into the type of men employed 
in a plant before they accept 
risks in it, and then adjust the 
rate to the information obtained. 
The life-insurance companies 
make delicate but searching in- 
quiries of all Smiths who go to 
take out a policy; these inquiries 
have largely to do with alcohol. 
Yes, the Smithsare all waking up 
to the advisability of stopping 
the consumption of liquor. 





HERE is another side to the 
story: that ofthe liquor inter- 
ests. Theyassert that National 
prohibition is confiscatory; that 
it will throw many persons out of 
an employment for which alone 
’ they are trained. The last cen- 
sus showed that $771,516,000 
was invested in the liquor busi- 
ness in the United States. The 
Smiths have presumably re- 
garded these figures, for they are 
interesting when the next group, 





whole population, which is ab- 
surd when one considers that a 
large part of the population con- 
sists of infants and children in 
arms as wellas people in asylums, 
prisons, and so on, who could not 
drink even if they would. Then there is the increasingly 
large number of men and women who do not use alcohol in 
any form. It has been estimated that the drinking of the 
country is done by twenty-five million people, largely resi- 
dent in cities, which makes the actual individual consumption 
rise to the enormous figure of eighty-nine gallons a person 
each year. These figures doubtless appalled the Smiths. 


“LIQUOR MEN 


Dest to the powerful moral sentiment and religious argu- 

ment was added the modern question of efficiency. It 

was discovered that the drinking man did not measure up 

to the normal standard. Railroads saw that where wrecks 

occurred through carelessness the glass of the broken pocket 

flask mingled with the splinters; steel plants saw that the 
(Page 18) 
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the Nation’s liquor bill for 1913, 
is considered; this amounts to 
the neat sum of $1,724,607,519. 
All the National Government’s 
expenses for the next year are 
only sixty-two per cent. of that 
sum! As to the labor argument, the census again shows 
that of 6,615,046 persons employed in all industries, only 
61,009, or less than one per cent., are employed in liquor 
making. As to confiscation, in West Virginia, where prohi- 
bition has recently gone into effect, the breweries have been 
reorganized, more capital secured, and they have been largely 
turned into cold-storage and ice plants. 

Yes, the Smiths are waking up and they are going to put 
National prohibition on the statute book of the land; they 
are going to write it into the Constitution. They are sincere 
workers—the Smiths—now that they are waking up. And so 
National prohibition is just around the corner of the square. 
The band can be plainly heard and the head of the procession 
is likely to come into view at any moment. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS By 


V—A Call and an Invitation 


URING the weeks that followed Page 
Hanaford’s first call and his chance meet- 
ing with Zura Wingate many pleasant 
evenings were passed in ‘‘The House of 
the Misty Star.’’ He dropped in fre- 
quently after supper, and my liking for 
the boy grew stronger with each visit. 
His good breeding and gentle rearing were 
as innate as the brightness of his eyes; 
and no less evident was his sore need of 
companionship. If the time between 
visits were longer than I thought it should 
be I invented excuses and sent for him. 

Thus it was that many happy hours 
were spent in the cozy, cheerful living- 
room of the little house perched high upon the hill. In 
one shadowy corner Jane Gray usually sat, busy with her 
endless knitting of bibs for babies. Close beside her the 
maids, Pine Tree and Maple Leaf, looked up from their 
seats upon the floor, intent on every movement of her flying 
fingers that they, too, might quic kly learn and help to “bib” 
the small citizens of their country. 

From my place on one side of the reading-lamp I could 
look, unobserved, at Page Hanaford on the other side, as he 
sat in the deep chair and stretched his long limbs toward the 
glowing grate stove while he read to us tales of travel and 
fiction. Jane said they were as delightful as his voice. I was 
often too busy studying the boy to give much heed to his 
reading, but when he spoke it was a different matter. His 
familiarity with the remote places of the world, centers of 
commerce and the names of men high in affairs made me 
wonder and wonder again what had led him to choose for 
advance in fortune this Buddhist stronghold of moats and 
medieval castles, so limited in possibilities, so far from 
contact with things foreign. The teaching of English, as | 
had good reason to know, yielded many a hearty laugh, 
but a scant living. 





VERY time I saw Page the more certain I was not only 

of his ability, but also of his past experience in bigger 
things. The inconsistencies of his story began to irritate 
me like the pricking of a pin which the presence of company 
forbade my removing. However I did not question him 
openly; I tried not todo so in my heart. I found for him 
more students as well as excuses to mend his clothes and 
have him with us. I scolded him for taking cold, filled him up 
with stews, brews and tonics, and with Jane as chief enthu- 
siast —she had fallen an easy victim—we managed to make 
something of a home life for him. 

The boy could not hide his pleasure in our little parties; 
but it was with protest that he accepted so much waiting on 
and coddling. He was always deferential, but delighted in 
gently laughing at Jane and telling me stories that could not 
happen out of a book. Sometimes his spirits ran high and 
found expression in song or a whistled tune. When there 
was a sudden knock or when he was definitely questioned 
there was something in his attitude which I would have 
named fear, had not every lirie in his lean, muscular body 
contradicted the suggestion. 

It was the custom for every member of my household to 
assemble in the living-room after supper for evening prayer. 
Jane and I, the cook and the two little maids were there 
because we found comfort and joy. Old Ishi, the gardener, 
attended because he hoped to discover the witch that made 
the music inside the baby organ. Often Page Hanaford 
came in at this hour and quietly joined us. 

One evening after the service Jane, taking the maids and 
a heaped-up basket, went to answer a prayer for daily bread 
she had overheard coming from a hut that day. Page and 
I settled down for a long, pleasant evening, he with his pipe 
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AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE LADY OF THE DECORATION,” ETC. 
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and book, I witha pile of English compositions to be corrected. 
‘“‘Change’’ was the subject of the first one I picked up, and 
I read the opening paragraph aloud: ‘‘The seasons change 
from one to the other without fuss or feather and obey the 
laws of Nature. All men change from one thing to another 
by spontaneous combustion and obey the universal laws of 
God.”’ ° . 


Y COMPANION was still laughing at this remarkable 

statement and I was puzzling over its meaning when 
Kishimoto San was announced. I found the possible mean- 
ing of the sentence in his appearance. ‘‘Spontaneous com- 
bustion”’ nearly fitted the state of mind he disclosed to me. 
The change in him was startling, and of course the trouble 
was Zura. I learned this after he had finished acknowledging 
his introduction to Page. The bowing, bending and indraw- 
ing of breath demanded by this ceremony took time. But it 
had to be. 

Then I asked after the general prosperity of his ancestors, 
the health of his relatives, working my way down to Zura. 

Ordinarily Kishimoto San would have scorned to mention 
his affairs before a stranger, but his world of tradition was 
upside down. Page had withdrawn into the shadow of the 
window-seat after the introduction, but listened intently to 
the conversation and soon caught the drift of it. 

It was evident that the situation between Kishimoto San 
and his granddaughter was not a happy one. The passing 
weeks had not brought reconciliation to them nor to the 
conditions. It had come almost to open warfare. ‘‘And,”’ 
declared the troubled man, “‘if she does not render obedience 
I will reduce her to bread and water, and subject her to a 
lonely place, till she comprehends who is the master and 
acknowledges filial piety.”’ 

I protested that such a measure would only urge to des- 
peration a girl of Zura’s temperament, and that, to my mind, 
people could not be made good by law, but by love. 

Before he could answer I offered him a cup of tea, hoping 
it would cool him down, and asked him to tell me his especial 
grievance. 

He said it was the custom in his house for each member of 
the family to go before the house shrine, and, kneeling, bow 
the head to the floor three times. Zura had refused to 
approach the spot, and when he insisted, instead of bowing 
she had looked straight at the god and contorted her face 
until it looked like an oni (ademon). It was most dangerous. 
The gods would surely avenge such disrespect. (It seemed 
incredible that keen intelligence and silly superstition could 
be such close neighbors in the same brain.) Besides, he con- 
tinued, the girl not only refused to come to me for English 
lessons, but she also declined to go for her lessons in Japanese 
etiquette, necessary to fit her for her destiny as a wife. She 
absented herself from the housea whole day at a time. When 
she returned she said, without the slightest shame, that she 
had been racing with the naval cadets or else had been for a 
picnic with the young officer from the ship. Like a chattering 
monkey she would relate what had been done or said. 


T LEAST, thought I, the girl makes no secret of her reck 
less doings. She is open and honest about it. 1| said as 
much to my visitor. 

He was quietly savage. ‘‘ Honest! 
There is but one definition for it. 
girl that is deadlier than impiety. 
her father,”’ he ended sadly. 

I could have added: ‘‘Dashed with a full measure of 
Grandpa’s stubbornness.”’ But I was truly sorry for Kishi- 
moto San. It was no small thing to be compelled to shoulder 
a problem begun in a foreign land, complicated by influences 
leagues removed from his unde rstanding, then thrust upon 
him for solution. Both law and religion failed him when it 

(Page 19) 
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came to dealing with this child who had come to him from a 
free land across the sea and whose will had the same adamant 
quality as his own. 

While I was turning over in my mind how I should help 
either the girl or the man I ventured to change the subject by 
consulting Kishimoto San upon important school matters. 

The effort was useless. His mind stuck as fast to his 
worries as a wooden shoe in spring mud. Not without a 
struggle he acknowledged that his system had failed. For 
the first time since I had known him Kishimoto San, with 
genuine humility, appealed for help. ‘‘Madam, my grand- 
daughter is like new machineries. The complexities of her 
conduct cause my mind to suffer confusion of many strange 
thoughts. Condescend to extend to me the help of your great 
knowledge of girls reared under your flag of freedom.”’ 

I had always thought my ignorance on the subject as 
deep asa cave. I would begin at once to excavate my soul 
in search of that ‘‘great knowledge.’ I proceeded a little 
loftily: ‘‘Oh, Kishimoto San, I am sure there is a way to 
right things. The fault lies in the fact that Zura and you do 
not quite understand each other. Suppose you permit her 
to come to me for a little visit without study. It would give 
us great pleasure and I could learn to know her better.” 

Pushing aside all hesitation, and greatly relieved, he 
quickly accepted my invitation. ‘‘You do my house great 
honor to assume the my stery of Zura’s conduct. I give you 
most honorable thanks.” 

When he said good-night the look on his face suggested 
that a smile might penetrate the gloom if he lived long 
enough. 

“By Jove! is that what the women of this country have 
to go up against ?’’ Page asked when the door had closed 
behind Kishimoto San. 

“*A very small part of them must do so, Mr. Hanaford. It 
is not so hard for the women born to it, as they know their 
fate and can accept it from babyhood. The suffering falls 
upon the alien who runs afoul of their customs, espec ially one 
Ww ho has known the delight of liberty.’ 

‘Liberty !”’ repeated Page, gazing out of the window on 
the thousands of lights below, which were fluttering in the 
velvety darkness like a vast army of fireflies. ‘‘ Without it 
what is life to the smallest—moth?’ 


Vi—Zura Wingate’s Visit 


HESE were the days when I kept an eagle eye on Jane 

Gray. She grew steadily stronger and her activities 
resembled a hive of bees. Unless she was carefully watched 
her allowance of milk and part of her food went to some child 
or stray beggar waiting outside the gate. 

She talked incessantly and confidently of the hospital she 
intended to build. She had not a sen and I had little. With 
the grocery bill unpaid her cheerful assurance sometimes 
prevoked me. ‘‘Goodness, Jane, you haven't even enough to 
buy one shingle for a hospital! To hear you talk one would 
think the National Bank was at your command.” 

““But, Miss Jenkins,” she said, smiling, ‘‘ we are not going 
to use shingles for the roof, but straw; and I have something 
stronger than a National Bank. You see I was just born 
hoping. I know some of the sweetest people at home. I’ve 
written nearly one thousand letters, telling them all about 
my dear friends in the Quarters.’ 

So that’s where all the stamps had gone which she had 
bought with the money I had given her for winter clothes! 

I was taking Jane to task for this when a note arrived from 
Zura. I had been almost sure that my invitation would meet 
the same fate as the English lessons. My fear disappeared 
when I opened the missive. It read as follows: 

Dear Miss Jenkins: Thank you. Never did like to study in 
vacation, but if it is plain visiting I'll be delighted, for I’m starving. 








Have lived so long on rice and raw fish I feel like an Trish stew. 
You'll surely be shocked at what I can do to ham and eggs and hot 
biscuit! Ill float in about Thursday. 
Hungrily yours, 
ZURA WINGATE. 


When I told my companion that Zura was coming for a 
visit she was preparing to start for her work. She had just 
tied a bright green veil over her hat. Failing in its mission 
as trimming, the chiffon dropped forward in reckless folds 
almost covering her face; it gave her a dissipated look as 
she hurried about, gathering up her things, eager to be gone. 

But I was seeking information and detained her. ‘Jane,’ 
I asked, ‘‘what do young girls in our country like best ?”’ 

‘Boys and tolu,” was the astonishing reply. 

The twinkle in her one visible eye increased to enough for 
two when I said with quite a good deal of dignity that, will 
I had some idea of what boys were, I knew nothing ‘of the 
other article she mentioned. 

“Oh, don’t you really know what tolu is? It’s 
rubber and girls like to chew it.” 

‘‘American girls chew! Why the thing is 
cried, pained to have an ideal shattered. 

‘Keep calm, Miss Jenkins, this is a different kind of chew 
from the one you are thinking about. It isn’t pretty, but it 
won't hurt them; and, tolu or no tolu, in all the world there 
isn’t anything dearer than young American girls. They are 
so fluffy and bossy and sweet, and they do make the darling- 
est mammas.”’ Jane waited for some comment from me. 
Seeing I had none to make she said: ‘‘ Well, there are not 
any boys for Zura to play with and no tolu this side of San 
Francisco.’’ Then, brightening with sudden inspiration, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘ But I tell you what! Wait till I take this basket 
down to Omoto’s home and I'll run right back and make some 
bear and tiger cookies and gingerbread Johnnies. Children 
adore them.” 


a kind of 


impossible,”’ 


VEN after Jane departed I did some hard thinking as to 

how I was to entertain so youthful a visitor as Zura. 
Inside our simple home there was nothing especially beautiful, 
and my companion had never mentioned that she ever found 
meamusing. Outside, backand front, there wasa view which 
brought rapture to all beholders and peace to many troubled 
souls. I was not sure how a wild young maid would thrive 
on views. 

From the moment Zura entered the house, and I caught 
— of her face as she looked at my garden through the 
glassed-in end of the sitting-room, my fears disappeared like 
mist before a breeze. A bit of her soul was in her eyes, and 
when she asked for a nearer view I put down my work and 
led her through the carved gates. We passed a moss-grown 
shrine where a quaint old image looked out across the lake 
rimmed with flaming azaleas, and on its waters a family of 
long-legged cranes consulted with each other. Our way led 
over a bridge with a humped-up back and a little path for 
one, then across a bank of ferns and into the tangle of bamboo 
all sily ery with the sunshine. 

At the beginning of our walk my guest’s conversation was 
of the many happy nothings I suppose most girls indulge in, 
but as we went farther she had less to say. Her eyes grew 
wider and darker as the beauty of the place pressed in upon 
her. We found a seat arched over 
with a blossoming vine and sat 
down for rest. 

Zura was quiet, and, on finding 
she avoided every allusion to home, 
I drifted into telling her a bit of the 
garden’s history—its unknown age, 
the real princes and princesses who 
in the one ago had trodden its 
crooked paths. I told her the spot 
had been my play place, my haven 
of rest for thirty years, and how for 
want of company I had peopled it 
with lords and ladies of my fancy. 
Anxious to entertain, and pleased 
to have an audience, I opened wider 
the doors to my séntimental self 
than I really intended. I went from 
story to story until the air was filled 
with the sweetness and romance of 
poetry. Inthe midst of a wondrous 
love legend a noise, sudden but 
suppressed, stopped me short. I 
looked at the girl. She was shaking 
with laughter. 

When I asked why, she managed 
to gasp: ‘‘Oh, but you're an old 
softy ! tidy . 

It was disrespectful, but it was 
true; and, though I felt as if a hot 
wind had been blowing on my face, 
there was such a note of comrade- 
ship in her voice that it cheered me 
to the point of joining in her merri- 
ment. Our laugh seemed to sweep 
away many of the years that stood 
between us and the old thrill of 
anticipation passed through me. 
We found many other things to 
talk about, for I scarched every 
crook and cranny of my old brain for bits of any sort with 
which tointerest her. The last turn in the path leading back to 
the house found us friendly and witha taste or twoin common. 

Once, seeing something near by she wished to sketch, she 
whispered to me as familiarly as if I were the same age: 
“For the love of Mike! Hold my hat while I put that on 
paper ! 

I had no acquaintance with ‘“‘ Mike’’ and she was bare- 
headed, but so infectious was her eagerness that I felt about 
twenty. 

What she wished to sketch was a small girl ina gay kimono 
and with a big red umbrella, standing motionless to watch a 
great brown moth hovering over a bed of iris. Before I could 
explain that the child was a waif temporarily housed with me 
Zura whipped out a pad and pencil, and, with something like 
magic, the lines of the little maid’s figure and face were 
transferred to the white sheet. 

‘*How Daddy would have loved her!’ 
she covered her work. 

I was silent. 


’ said Zura softly as 


ATER my guest and I went into the houseand I showed her 
my treasures, few, but precious in their way: some rare 

old prints, a piece of ivory and an old jewelry box of gold 
lacquer, all gifts from grateful pupils. Zura’s appreciation of 
the artistic side of her mother’s country was keen. In connec- 
tion with it she spoke of her father’s great gift and how he had 
begun teaching her to paint when he had to tie her to a chair 
to steady her and almost before her hand was big enough to 
hold a brush. She referred to their close companionship. 
Mother wanted to rest very often and seldom joined them. 
Father and daughter would prepare their own luncheon and 


go for a long day’s tramping and sketching. Daddy was the 
jolliest chum and always let her do as she pleased. Her 
voice was low and sweet as she dwelt upon the memories of 
her father, and when I saw her round white throat contract 
with the effort for control I found something else to talk about. 

Altogether it was a smooth day and to me a very happy 
one. Jane had been absent since noon, and when she joined 
us at dinner it was good to see how her tired face brightened 
at Zura’s girlish way of telling things. 

Our guest thanked Jane for the cakes. She simply adored 
bear and tiger cookies, and as for gingerbread Johnnies she 
couldn't live without them. ‘“‘It was so good of you to think 
of me,” she told Jane. 

“Not at all,’’ replied Miss Gray. ‘‘I was as glad to make 
them as Iam to have you with us. Two lone women in one 
house are bound to get stale. We need young sweet things 
about to keep us enthusiastic and poetical.’ 

Zura’s eyes sparkled, but the sincerity of Jane’s welcome 
appealed to her better part and she suppressed a laugh. 

My house possesses one small guest-room. Without men- 
tioning it I disposed of a few curios, and with the proceeds 
I searched the stores for things suitable for girls. My morn- 
ing had been spent in arranging my purchases. It wasa very 
sweet moment to me when, after I had ushered in my guest, 
she stood for a second taking it all in, then, putting out her 
hand, said: ‘‘It’s like a picture and you are very kind.” 

Afterward Jane Gray, looking like a trousered ghost in her 
outdoor sleeping garments, crept into my study and inter- 
rupted the work I was trying to make up. ‘Oh, Miss Jen- 
kins,’’ she whispered mysteriously, ‘‘ I’ve just thought it all 
out—a way to make everybody happy, I mean! Wouldn’t it 
be truly splendid if dear Page Hanaford and Zura were to 
fallin love? She has the mairs and anners of a duchess and 
so has he.’’ Excitement invariably twisted Jane’s tongue. 

‘For Heaven's sake, Jane, do you mean airsand manners?”’ 

“Ves, that’s what I said,’ went on Jane undisturbed. 
‘‘And oh, can you think of anything more sweetly romantic!”’ 

I laid down my pen and asked Miss Gray to look me 
straight in the eyes. Then I put the question to her: ‘ Will 
you tell me what on earth romance, sweet or otherwise, has 
to do with a young fellow struggling not only with poverty, 
but also with something that looks like mystery, and a wild, 
untamed, willful girl?”’ 

To which my companion replied: “But just think what 
love would do to them both! 

I guess the difference in Jane’s sentiment and mine is the 
same as between a soft-shell crab and a hard-shell one. 


ViI—An Interrupted Dinner 


HE next two days passed happily, if a little giddily, and 
Jane and I commanded every resource to entertain our 
guest. Zura saw and responded like a watch spring suddenly 
released. She found in ‘‘two simple old women”’ perfect sub- 
jects on which to vent her long-suppressed spirits. She 
entered into the activities of the household with amazing 
zest, and I could easily see that all she needed was a chance 
to be herself. 
‘“‘Please let me be Santa Claus this time, and give out the 
cod-liver oil and the milk and the bibs to the babies,’’ she 





“The Bowing, Bending and Indrawing of Breath Demanded by This Ceremony Took Time. 


begged one day when these articles were to be distributed; 
a mayn't I keep the kiddies for just a little while to play 
with?” 

An hour later, attracted by much noise, I walked out into 
the garden and saw Zura with a clean, much-patched baby 
on her back, one in each arm and half a dozen trailing behind. 
The game was “‘ Here we go ’round the mulberry bush,” sung 
in English and played in Japanese. 

‘Oh, Miss Jenkins,” cried the merry leader, ‘‘come quick! 
We need a bush and you will make such a nice fat one. 

Before I knew what was happening I was drawn into the 
mad frolic, reckless of all the work piled up on my desk in 
the study. 


TRANGELY enough during this time Page Hanaford did 
not appear. We explained to Zura that he was present 
the day she made her brief call. 

“Oh! do you mean the day I flew into the ‘Misty Star’ 
and right out again? Yes, I remember his outlines. Where 
did you find him? Looked more like a sure-enough man than 
anything else I’ve seen in Japan.” 

Jane monopolized the talk at breakfast that morning, 
describing to Zura the good looks of Page Hanaford and the 
charm of his romantic story. 

Zura seemed more amused by Jane’s manner and thefunny 
twist in her tongue than impressed by her description. 

Miss Gray finally turned to me and urged once again: 
‘Do let’s have him tonight. I’ll get the dinner.”’ 

Zura clapped her hands and said eagerly: ‘‘Oh, let’s do! 
I haven’t been toa party inacentury! If Miss Gray will be 
the ‘chefess’ I'll be assistant potato peeler. I can make the best 
salad. It’scalled ‘Salade de la Marquise de Chateaubriand,’ 
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but it won’t hurt you. It is only peanuts and cabbage, 
Daddy and I used to feast on it once a week.”’ 

There was no resisting her enthusiasm, and I sent a note 
to Page Hanaford asking him to come that evening for din- 
ner. Then, not knowing what the result would be, I gave the 
cook a holiday and turned the incongruous pair loose to do 
as they pleased in kitchen and dining-room. 


A the afternoon I was busy with my writing, but from 
time to time there penetrated through the closed doors of 
my study sounds of swift-moving feet and gay laughter. ‘The 
old house seemed infected with youth. Some of my dreams 
were coming true. Just before the dinner hour Jane and 
Zura came into the living-room arm in arm, and | knew by 
the set of Jane’s collar and the rose in her hair that young 
and skillful hands had been at work. Zura’s white dress was 
dainty enough, but it seemed to melt into nothing about the 
neck and sleeves. It must have been brought from America, 
as I had seen none like it. Her face, aglow beneath her 
lustrous hair, was a goodly sight for At and old. 

‘“‘Isn’t she the very sweetest thing?” asked Jane as they 
approached, adding wistfully: ‘‘But I wish her dear nose 
didn’t tilt up!” 

Zura, with stern, forbidding brows, but laughing eyes, 
rebuked the wisher. ‘‘See here, Miss Jinny Gray, that is the 
only nose I have, if it is sudden. I’ve worked hard to coax it 
in the straight and narrow path. I've even slept on my face 
for a week at a time.”’ Then, with swift, dramatic gestures 
as the gong sounded at the entrance-door, she whispered: 
‘Hush! The man of mystery doth appear!” 

Page Hanaford came in. All our tempting tonics and 
special dishes had failed to curve the angles in the boy’s face 
and body. He still looked ill. When he caught sight of Zura 
his alertness of manner was pleasing and the kind of joy-look 
in his eyes did me good. I guessed he was downright glad 
to see something young hovering around the ‘‘ Misty Star.” 
He explained that he had been obliged to forego the pleasure 
of seeing us, as he had been very busy organizing his new 
classes. He was glad to come again. 

We went at once to dinner. I wondered from where the 
new ‘“‘chefess”’ and her assistant ‘‘ potato peeler” had pro- 
cured the materials necessary to so pretentious a meal. 
Though surprised I soon learned that Jane Gray was mis- 
tress of the art of making something beautiful out of nothing. 

We sat down to the softly lighted table. The china was 
old and somewhat chipped, but on its white background a 
design in tender blue just matched the fresh larkspur used 
for table decorations. With the bringing in of each dish 
prepared by the new cooks the little party grew gayer and 
friendlier. The quaint old dining-room had never witnessed 
festivities like these. Pine Tree and Maple Leaf, gay in holi- 
day dress, fluttered about like distracted butterflies, often 
stopping to hide their faces in the long sleeves when Zura 
honored them with side remarks. She also reduced Jane to 
a state of helpless laughter. I, too, felt the years dropping 
away from me, and the face of the boy whom I had learned 
to love was brighter than I had ever seen it. He said little 
at first, but his eyes smiled, and he listened eagerly to all 
her chatter and seemed to be hearing once again of joys 
dreamed of and a world lost to him. 


N RETURNING to the living- 

room Page prepared to smoke, 
and we had just settled down toa 
friendly, intimate time when once 
again the gong on my front door 
rang out and voice was heard 
asking for Miss Wingate. 

Zura jumped up from her seat and 
greeted the visitor with frank de- 
light. ‘‘Oh!” she said; ‘‘it’s Pinkey 
Chalmers! W ho'd belie veit! Hello, 
Pinkey! My! but it is good to see 
somebody from home.’ 

There was ushered into the room 
a well-nourished-looking chap, who 
greeted Zura by her first name fa- 
miliarly. I did not need to be told 
that he was the young man with 
whom she had been seen on the 
highway. Hewas introduced to me 
as Mr. Tom Chalmers; I was told 
that he had earned his nickname, 
“Pinkey,” by contracting the pink- 
shirt habit. 

The youth was carelessly courte- 
ous and very sure of himself. My 
impression was that he had seen 
too much of the world and _ not 
enough of his mother. He declined 
my offer of refreshments, saying he 
had had late tea before he left the 
ship which was coaling in a near-by 
port. ‘I started early,” he went 
on, “but maybe you think I didn’t 
have a great old time finding this 
place. You said in your note, Zura, 
it was the ‘ Misty Star’ at the top 
of the hill. Before I reached here | 
thought it must be the last stopping 
place in the Milky Way. Climbing up those steps was some- 
thing awful,’’ and Mr. Chalmers mopped his rosy brow. 

Page kept in the background and soon excused himself on 
the plea of work, saying as he left: ‘‘I’ll drop in some time 
tomorrow for the book. You'll find it by then.” 

With the look of a disappointed child on her face Jane 
went to her room and resumed her knitting. 

The unbidden guest was gayety itself, and there was no 
denying the pleasure of the girl. As the night was warm | 
suggested that Zura and he might sit on the balcony. | 
picked upa bookand sat by myreading-lamp, but my eyes saw 
no printed words. My mind was busy with other thoughts. 
I was a woman without experience and had never lived in the 
world of these two. But in Mr. Chalmers’s easy familiarity 
with the lonely girl there was something wanting; I could 
only name it chivalry. Frankly I did not like the man’s 
attention to Zura, the intimate companionship suggested by 
his actions, nor his unreserved manner. 








But it Had to Be” 


ROM out the open window I caught a glimpse of the radi- 
ant blue between the distant hills and the light of the 
great evening star as it flashed its eternal message to the 
sparkling waters below. 
Zura saw it and called softly to her companion: 
Pinkey! Look! Isn’t that a bit of Heaven?”’ 
ye he of the earth replied: ‘‘] am looking at you. 
is all the Heaven I want just now.’ 
“You silly !”” was the unvexed reproof. 
After a pause they began to talk of queer and, to me, 
far-off things—something about the “average”’ of ‘ Gi: ints” 


“Hush, 
That 
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y|HEE!” The long fingers pulled at the clerical 
collar as if they might tear it away. The 
alert figure swung across the room to the 

| one window not wide open, and the man 

| pushed up the three inches possible. 
] ““Whee!”’ he brought out again boy- 
ishly, and thrust away the dusty 
vines that hung in the dead air 
against the opening, from the 

: stone walls of the Parish 
House close by. He gasped; looked about as 
if in need of relief; struck back the damp hair 
from his face. The heat was insufferable. 

In the west black-gray clouds rolled up 
like blankets, shutting out heaven and air; 
low thunder growled; at five o’clock of a 
midsummer afternoon it was almost dark; 
a storm was coming fast and coolness 
would come with it, but in the mean 
time it was hard fora man who felt heat 
intensely just to get breath. His gray, 
serious eyes stared at the open door of 
the room down the corridor which led 
to the room, which turned and led by 
another open door to the street. 

‘‘Why don’t they come and get it 
over, if they’re coming?” he mur- 
mured to himself. 

He was troubled today beyond the 
affliction of heat. He was the new 
curate of Saint Andrew’s, Geoffrey 
McBirney, only two months in the 
place—only two months, and here 
was the rector gone off for his summer 
vacation, and McBirney left at the 
helm of the great city parish. More- 
over, before the rector was gone half 
an hour here was the worst business 
of the day upon him, the hour be- 
tween four and five, when the rector 
Was supposed to be found in the office 
to receive any one who chose to come 
for advice, for godly counsel, for “any 
old reason,” as the young man, only a 
few years out of college, put it to him- 
self. He dreaded it—dreaded it more 
than he did getting up into the pulpit 
of a Sunday and preaching; and he seri- 
ously wished that, if any were coming, 
they would come now and let him do his 
best —doggedly, as he meant to—and get 
them out of the way. Then he might get to 
work at things he understood. There was a 
funeral at seven; old Mrs. Harrow at the Home 
wanted to see him; and David Sterling had half 
promised to help with Saint Agnes’s Mission 
School and must be encouraged; also Tommy 
Smith was dying at the hospital, and had clung to 
his hands yesterday and would not let him go; he 
must manage to get to little Tommy tonight. 
There was plenty of real work doing, so it did seem 
a pity to waste time waiting here for people who 
didn’t come and who had only emotional troubles 
to air. And the heat, the unspeakable heat! 

“‘T can’t stand this another second!”’ he burst 
out aloud, and he threw himself across the window- 
sill with his head far out, trying to 
catcha breath of air that was alive. 











S HE stretched into the dim 
light so, pulling at the stiff 
collar, he was aware of a sound. 
He came back into the room with 
aspring. Somebody was rapping. 
A young woman in white stood | 2 
there with roses in her hat, re- 
freshing as a cool breeze, he 
thought; and with that, as if the 
thought—as if she perhaps—had 
brought it, all at once there was 
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a breeze; a heavenly, light touch —, 

on his forehead; a glorious, chilled ( 

current rushing about him. \ Poe es: 
‘*Thank Heaven!” he brought I el Collal 

out involuntarily, and the girl, j 


facing him, looked surprised, and, 
hesitating, stared at him. 
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With that his dignity was on ea. ____«<], 
top. ‘You wish to see me?”’ he ¢ € JSS SIMO ZIZG. 
asked gravely. ee ((. aa. \ 
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The girl flushed. ‘‘No,’’ she said and stopped. He waited. ‘I iff 
didn’t expect ’’ she began, and then he saw that she was very 
nervous; ‘I didn’t expect—you.” ; 

He understood now. ‘‘ You expected to find the rector. I’m sorry. He 
went off today for his vacation. I’m left in his place. Can I help you in any 
way?” 

The girl stood uncertain. Then: ‘I wanted to see him, and now it’s 
it’s you!” she stammered. 

The man felt contrite that it was indubitably just himself—contrite, then 
amused; but his look was steadily serious. ‘I’m sorry,’’ he said again. “If 
I would possibly do I should be glad.” 

The girl burst into tears. 

That was bad. She dropped into a chair and sobbed uncontrollably, and 
he stood before her, and waited, and was uncomfortable. The sobbing stopped 
and he had hopes. The thunder was nearer, muttering instant threatenings; 
the room was black; the air was heavy and cool like a wet cloth. The man in 
his black clothes stood before the white, collapsed figure in the chair, and the 
girl began sobbing softly, wearily, again. 

‘‘Please try to tellme.’’ The young clergyman spoke quietly, in the detached 
voice which he had learned was best. ‘I can’t do anything for you unless you tell me.”’ 

The top of the hat with roses seemed to pay attention; the flowers stopped bobbing; the 
sobs halted; in a minute a voice came: ‘‘I—know. I beg—your pardon. It was—such 
a shock to see—you.”’ And then, most unexpectedly, she laughed—a wavering laugh that 
ended with a gasp. ‘I’m not very civil. I meant just that: it wasn’t you I expected. | 
was in church—ten days ago; and the rector said—people might come—here—and—he’d 
try tohelp them. It seemed to me I could talk to him; he was—fatherly. But you’re—”’ 
the voice trailed into a sob—‘‘yeung.’”’ A laugh was due here, he thought, but none came. 
“T mean—it’s harder.” 

‘“‘T understand,”’ he spoke quietly. ‘‘ You would feel that way; and there’s no one like 
the rector; one could tell him anything; I know that. But if I can help you I’m here 
for that, you know; that’s all there is to consider.”” The impersonal, gentle interest had 
instant effect. 

‘“‘Thank you,” she said, and with a visible effort pulled herself together and rose and 
stood a moment, swaying, as if an inward indecision blew her this way and that. 

With that a great thunderclap close by shook heaven and earth and drowned small 
human voices, and the two who were in the dark office faced each other waiting Nature’s 
good time. 

As the rolling echoes died away, ‘I think I had better wait to see the rector,’’ she 
said, and held out her hand. ‘‘Thank you for your kindness—and patience. I am—I 
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am—in a good deal of trouble”; her voice shook in spite of 

her effort. Suddenly, “‘I’m going to tell you,” she declared. 

“I’m going to ask you to help me, if you will be so good. 
You are here for the rector, aren’t you?” 

“I am here to represent the rector,’’ Geoffrey 

McBirney answered gravely. ‘I wish to do all | 
can for—any one.” 

She drew a long sigh of comfort. ‘‘That’s good;.- 

that’s what I want,” she considered aloud, and sat 
down once more. 

The curate lifted a chair to the window where 
the breeze reached him. Rain was falling now 

in sheets, and the steely light played on his 

somber dress and the sharp white note of his 
collar. 

Through the rush and patter of the rain the 

girl’s voice went on—a low voice with a 
note of pleasure and laughter in it, which 
mixed with the tragedy of what she said. 
“I’m thinking of killing myself,’ she 
began. The eyes of the man widened, 
but he did not speak. ‘But I’m afraid 
of what comes after,’’ she went on. 
“They tell you that it’s everlasting 
torment; the fear has kept me from 
doing it. So when I heard the rector 
in church two weeks ago I felt as if he’d 
be honest—and as if he might know 
as much as any one can know. He 
seemed real to me—and clever; I 
thought it would help if I could talk 
to him, and I thought maybe I could 
trust him to tell me honestly—in con- 
fidence, you know—if he really and 
truly thought it was wrong for a person 
to kill herself. I can’t see why.’’ She 
glanced at the attentive, quiet figure 
at the window. ‘Do you think so?” 
she asked. 

He looked at her, but did not speak. 

= HY is it wrong?’’ she demanded. 
“They say God gives life and only 

God should take it away. Why? It’s 
given; wedon'task for it and noconditions 
come with it. Why should one, if it gets 
unendurable, keep an unasked, unwanted 
gift? I don’t know much about God any- 
way,” she went on a bit forlornly; not ir- 
reverently, but as if pain had burned off the 
shell of conventions and reserves of every day, 
and actual facts lay bare. ‘‘I don’t feel as if 

He were especially real, and the case I’m in is 
awfully real. I don’t know if He would mind 

my killing myself; if He would, wouldn’t He 

understand I just have to—if He’s really good? 

But then, if He were angry, might He punish me 

forever—afterward?” She drew her shoulders to- 

gether with a frightened, childish movement. ‘I’m 

afraid of ‘forever,’”’ she said. 

The rain beat noisily against the Parish House 
wall. The wet vines flung about wildly. A float- 
ing end blew in at the window, and the young man 
lifted it carefully and put it outside again. 

Then, ‘‘Can you tell me why you want to kill 
yourself ?”’ the clergyman asked; and his manner, 
free from criticism or disapproval, 
seemed to quiet her. 

“Yes. I want to tell you. I 
came here to tell the rector.” 

The grave eyes of the man— 
eyes whose clearness and youth 
seemed to be of an age-old youth 
4 and clearness, eyes empty of 
= thought of self, impersonal, serene 
with the serenity of a large atmos- 
phere, crystal with reality—the 
unflinching eyes of the man gazed 
at the girl as she talked. 

She spoke rapidly, eagerly, as 
if each word lifted pressure. ‘“‘It’s 
this way: I’m ill, hopelessly ill; 
I’ve got to die. Two doctors said 
so. But I'll live—maybe five 
years; just possibly ten. I’m 
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twenty-three now, and I may live 
oe = § live five years even—most of it will 
Ws be as a helpless invalid; I’ll have 
ll 

a rather dreadful levity in the way she put it—“‘ stiffer and stiffer— 

till I harden into one position, sitting or lying down, immovable. 

choose which way. Isn’t it hideous? You don’t know, of course, but it seems 
particularly hideous because I’m not a bit animmovable sort. I ride and play 
them—a lot’’—one could see it in the vivid pose of the figure—‘‘and you know 
it’s really too much to expect. I won’t stiffen gently into a live corpse—no!”’ 


sii ten years. But if I do that—if I 
: V\> 
K«d to get stiff, you know’’—there was 
I'll have to go on living that way—years, you see; I'll have to 
tennis and dance—all those things—more than most people. I care about 
The sliding, clear voice was low, but the ‘‘no”’ meant itself. 


ROM the quiet figure by the window came no response. The girl could 

see the man’s face only indistinctly in the dim, storm-washed light. 
Receding thunder growled now and again, and the noise of the rain came in 
~soft, fierce waves. At times lightning flashed a weird clearness over the 
details of the room and left them vaguer. 

‘““Why don’t you say something?” the girl threw at him. ‘‘What do you 
think? Say it.” 

‘“‘Are you going to tell me the rest ?”’ the man asked quietly. 

“The rest? Isn’t that enough? What makes you think there’s more?”’ 

‘I don’t know what makes me. Ido. Something in your manner, I suppose. You 
mustn’t tell me, if you wish not; but I’d be able to help you better if I knew everything 
as long as you’ve told me so much.”’ 

There was a long stillness in the dim room. The white dress was motionless in the 
chair, vague, impersonal; he could see only the blurred suggestion of a face above it. It 
got to be fantastic, a dream, a condensation of the summer lightning and the storm clouds; 
unrealities seized the quick imagination of the man; into his fancy came the low, 
buoyant voice out of key with the words. 

“Yes, there’s more—a love story, of course; there’s always that. Only this is more an 
un-love story, as far as I’m in it.”” She stopped again. ‘I don’t know why I should tell 
you this part.” 

“Don't, if you don’t want to,” the clergyman answered promptly, a bit coldly. He 
felt a clear distaste for this emotional business. 

“‘T do want to—now. I didn’t mean to; but it’s a relief.” 

And it came to him sharply that if he was to be a surgeon of souls what business had 
he to shrink from blood? ‘I am hee to relieve you if Ican. It’s what I most wish to do— 
for any one,’”’ he said gently then. 

The girl suddenly laughed again. ‘‘For any one,’”’ she repeated; ‘‘I like it that way.’ 
Her eyes, wandering a moment about the dim, bare office, rested on a calendar in huge 
lettering hanging on the wall, rested on the figure of the date of the day. ‘‘] want to be 
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just a number, a date— August First; I’m that, and that’s all. 
I'll never see you again, | hope. But you are good and I'll 
be grateful. Here’s the way things are: Three years ago 
I got engaged to a man. I suppose I thought I cared 
about him. I’ma fool. I get—fads.’’ A short, soft laugh 
cut the words. “I got about that over the man; he fasci- 
nated me. I thought it was—more; so I got engaged to him. 
He was a lot of things he oughtn’t to be; my people 
objected. Then later Father was ill—dying; he asked me 
to break it off, and I did; he’d been father and mother both 
.to me, you see. But I still thought I cared. I hadn’t seen 
the man much, you see. My father died, and then I heard 
about the man—that he had lost money and been ill and 
everybody was down on him; he drank, you know, and got 
into trouble. So I just felt it was my fault and there was 
nobody to stand by him; I felt as if I could pull him up and 
make his life over. So I wrote him a letter six months ago, 
out of a blue sky, and told him that if he wanted me still he 
could have me. And he did. And then I went out to live 
with my uncle, and this man lives there, too, and I've seen him 
ever since all the time. I know him now; and’’—out of the 
dimness the clergyman felt, rather than saw, a smile widen, 
childlike, sardonic; a curious, contagious smile which bewil- 
dered him, almost made him smile back—‘‘ you'll think me 
a pitiful person,”’ she went on, “‘and Iam. But I—almost— 
hate him. I’ve promised to marry him and I can’t bear to 
have his fingers touch me.” 


OTHING in Geoffrey McBirney’s short experience had 

there been which threw a light on what he should do 
with a situation of this sort. He was keenly uncomfortable; 
he wished the rector had stayed at home. At all events 
silence was safe, so he was silent with all his might. 

‘‘When the doctors told me about my malady the one light 
in the blackness was that now I might break my engage- 
ment, and I hurried to do it. But he wouldn’t. He’’—a 
sound came, half laugh, half sob—‘‘he’s certainly faithful. 
But—I’ve got a lot of money. It’s frightful,’ she burst 
forth,‘‘it’s the crowning touch—to doubt even his sincerity. 
And I may be wrong; he may care for me; he saysso. I think 
my heart was ossified first and is finished, for it is quite cold 
when he says so. I can’t marry him! SoI might as well kill 
myself,’’ she concluded in a casual tone, like a splash of cold 
water on the hot intensity of the sentence before. 

The man, listening, realized that now he must say some- 
thing. But what to say? His mind seemed blank, or at best 
a muddle of protest. 

Then the light-hearted voice spoke again: “I think I'll do 
it tonight, unless you tell me I’ll be punished forever.” 

Then the protest was no longer muddled, but defined. 
“You mustn’t do that!”’ he said with authority. ‘‘Suppose 
a man is riding a runaway horse and he loses his nerve and 
throws himself off and is killed: is that as good a way as if he 
sat tight and fought hard until the horse ran into a wall and 
killed him? I think not. And besides, any second his pull on 
the reins may tell, and the horse may slow down, and his life 
may be saved. It’s better riding, and it’s better living, not 
to give in till you’re thrown. Your case looks hopeless to 
you, but doctors have been wrong plenty of times; diseases 
take unexpected turns; you may get well.” 

‘“‘Theén I’d have to marry him,” she interrupted swiftly. 

““You oughtn’t to marry him if you dislike him.’’ He felt 
himself flush hotly, and was thankful for the darkness. 
What a fool a fellow felt, giving advice about a love affair! 

‘“‘T have to. You see, he’s pathetic; he’d go back into the 
depths if I let go, and—and I’m fond of him ina way.” 

‘“Oh!”? The masculine mind was bewildered. ‘I under- 
stood you—disliked him.” 

““Why Ido; but I’m just fond of him.’”’ Then she laughed 
again. ‘‘ Any woman would know how I mean it. I mean— 
I am fond of him; I’d do anything for him; but I don’t 
believe in him, and the thought of—of marrying him makes 
me desperate.” 

‘‘Then you should not.” ; 

‘“‘T have to if I live. So I’m going to kill myself tonight. 
You have nothing to say against it—you’ve said nothing that 
counts. If you said I'd be punished forever I might not, but 
you don’t say that; I think you can’t say it.’’ She stood up. 
“Thank you for listening patiently. At least you have 
helped me to come tomy decision. I’m going to. Tonight.’ 


N HIS heart the young man knew how it was, and did not 

wonder; but he must somehow stop this determination 
which he had, she said, helped to form. A thought came to 
him; he hesitated a moment and then broke out impetu- 
ously: ‘‘Let me do this: let me write to you! I’m not saying 
things straight; it’shard. I think I could write more clearly. 
And it’s unfair not to give me a hearing. Will you promise 
only this—not to do it till you’ve read my letter?” 

Slowly the youth, the indomitable brightness in the girl, 
forged to the front. She looked at him with the dawn of a 
smile in her eyes, and he saw all 
at once that her eyes were very blue 
and that her hair was bright and 
light—a face vivid and responsive. 
‘Why yes; there’s no particular 
reason fortonight. Icanwait. But 
I’m going home tomorrow to my 
uncle’s place at Forest Gate; I'll 
never be here again. The people 
I’m with are going away to live next 
month. I’llneversee youagain. You 
don’t know my name.”’ She consid- 
ered a moment. “I'd rather not 
have you know it. You may write 
to’’—she laughed—“‘I said I was just 
a date; you may write to ‘August 
First, Forest Gate, Illinois.’ Say care 
of —care of ’’—again she considered — 
“oh, well, ‘care of Robert Halarken- 
den.’ That will reach me.” 

Quite gravely the man wrote down 
the fantastic address. ‘“‘ Thank you. 
I will write at once. You promised.”’ 

‘“Yes.”’ She put out her hand. 
‘You’ve been good to me. I shall 
never see you again. Good-by.” 

‘*Good-by,”’ he said, and the room 
was suddenly so still, so empty, so 


dark that it oppressed him. y 
Il | 





FROM THE 
REVEREND GEOFFREY MCBIRNEY 
To ‘‘ AuGust First” 
WARCHESTER, SAINT ANDREW’S 

ParisH House, August 5. 

HIS is to redeem my promise. 

; When we talked that afternoon 
it seemed to me that I should be able 
to write the words I could not say. 





















Every day since then I have said: ‘‘Tomorrow I shall be 
able to tell her clearly.””. The clearness has not come; that’s 
why I have put off writing. It hasn’t yet come. Some- 
times—twice, I think—I have seen it all plainly—just for a 
second, in a sort of flash; and then it dropped back into 
this confusion. ; 

I won't insult you by attempting to discount your diff- 
culties. 

You have worked out for yourself a calculation made at 
one time or another by many more people than you would 
imagine; and your answer is wrong. | know that. You know 
it too. When you say that you are afraid of what may come 
after, you admit that what you propose to do is impossible. 
If you were not convinced of something after, you would go 
on and do what you propose—which shows that there is an 
error in your mathematics. 

Do you at all know what I mean? I must make you under- 
stand. I can perfectly see why you find the prospect unen- 
durable. You don’t look far enough, that is all. Why do 
people shut themselves up into the air-tight box of a possible 
threescore-years-and-ten, and call it life? How can you, 
who are so alive, do so? It seems that you have fallen into 
the strangely popular error of thinking that clocks measure 
life. That is not what they are for. A clock is the contriv- 
ance of springs and wheels whereby the ambitious, early of a 
summer’s day when sane people are asleep or hunting flowers 
on the hillside, keep tally of the sun. Those early on the 
hillside see the gray lighten and watch it flush to rose—the 
advent of the dayspring—and go on picking flowers. They of 
the clocks are one day older; those on the hillside have seen 
a sunrise. There is the difference. 

If you really thought that all there is to life is that part of 
it we have here in the world—if you believed that, then what 
you contemplate doing would be nothing worse then unsports- 
manlike. But you do not believe that. You are afraid of 
what might come—after. You came to me—or you came to 
the rector—in the hope of being assured that your fear was 
groundless. You had a human desire for the advice of a 
“‘professional.”’ You still wish that assurance; that is why 
you promised to wait for this letter. You told me your case; 
you wanted expert testimony. Here it is: 

You need not be afraid. God will not be angry; God will 
not punish you. You said that you did not know much about 
God. Surely you know this much: Anger can never be one 
of His attributes; God is never angry. Men would be angry 
if they were treated as they treat Him; that is all. If by 
being “punished forever” you mean what I mean—being 
condemned to the endlessness of tife with nothing in it that 
makes life worth while—then, if you still want my opinion, I 
think that you most certainly will be so punished. God will 
not be angry. God will not punish you; you will have pun- 
ished yourself. It will not be God’s punishment laid on you; 
it will be your punishment laid by you on yourself. But it is 
not in you to let that come to pass. 


A of the ‘‘ philosophies of life,’’ as they are called, are, I 
think, varieties of two. I suppose Materialism and 
Idealism cover them. Those who hold with the first are in 
the air-tight box of years and call it Life. The others are in 
the box, too, but they call it Time; and they know that, after 
all, the box is really not air-tight; each of them remembers 
the day when he first discovered that there were cracks in the 
box, and the day he learned that one could best see 
through those narrow openings by coming up resolutely to 
the hard, necessary walls that hold one in. Then came the 
astounding enlightenment that only a shred of reality was 
within the cramped prison of the box—just a darkened, dusty 
bit; that all the beautiful rest of it lay outside. These are 
the ones who, pressing up against the rough walls of the box, 
see through their chinks the splendor of what lies outside; 
see it and know that one day they shall have it. 

The others, the Materialists, never come near the walls of 
the box except to bang their heads. Their reality is inside. 
These calllifea thing. The Idealists know that it is a process, 
and there is not a tree nora flower nor a blade of grass nor a 
roadside weed but proves them right. It is a process, and 
the end of it is perfection—nothing less. The perfection 
of the physical is approximated to here in this world, and 
after that the tired hands are folded and the worn-out body 
laid away. But even the very saints of God barely touch, 
here, the edges of the possible perfection of the soul. Why 
it is that that lifts us—that possibility of going on and on— 
out of imaginable bounds, into glory after glory, until the 
wisdom of the ages is foolishness and time has no meaning, 
where, in the reaches of eternity, the climbing soul thinks 
with the mind of God. 

And you were going to cut yourself off from that! At the 
very start you were going to fling away your single, glorious 
chance—you, who told me that in less than ten of these little- 
nesses called ‘‘ years’’ you might be allowed to go out intoa 
larger place. Remember youcan’t kill yoursoul. But because 


THOUGHTS & ™ 


TO CARRY WITH YOU 


BY MADELINE BRIDGES 


There are motes in the brightest sunbeam. 
Why then should we expect to find a human 
creature without faults? 


The unselfishness of woman's nature shows 
itself in this: She says “I want a child to 
love”—never “I want a child to love me” 


Sometimes we feel it a necessity to reprove 
other people. They feel it an impertinence. 


The way of the transgressor is hard — for 
other people. 


Many a soul fears to pluck the roses of life, 
in dread of the thorns between. 


Suffering is the lead that sounds the deep 
waters. Happiness skims the surface. 


The human being who complains of not 
being loved in return has never known what 
it is to love. 


DRAWN BY M. T. AND T. M. BEVANS 
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you have been trusted with personality you can, if y. 
wish, show an unforgivable contempt for your beginning life. 
But if you do that, if you treat your single opportunity like 
that, can you believe that another will be given you? 

You cannot do this thing. I say to you that there are 
openings in the box. Find a fissure in the rough wall; then 
look! This isn’t life—only the smallest bit of it; the rest is 
outside. It is not a question of God; it is not a question of 
punishment; it is this: What are you going to do with your 
soul? 

I know that I have been inadequate, possibly grotesque. 
To see it and be unable to tell you—imagine the awfulness! 
Give me another chance. I was not going to ask that, but I 
must. Can’t you see I’ve got to show you? I mean—about 
another chance—will you not renew that promise? Will you 
not senda word inanswer to this letter, and promise once more 
not to do anything decisive until you have heard again from 
me? Iam, Sincerely yours, 

GEOFFREY McBIRNEY. 


From ‘“ Aucust First”’ 
TO THE REVEREND GEOFFREY McCBIRNEY 


My dear Mr. McBirney: Forest GATE, August 7. 


| gg! HALARKENDEN saw that I got it. You 
don’t know who Robert Halarkenden is, do you? He's 
interesting, and likely you never will know about him; but 
it doesn’t matter. 

Your letter left me with a curious feeling, a feeling which 
I think I used to have as a child when I was just waking 
from one of the strong dreams of childhood which ‘‘trail 
clouds of glory.”” It was a feeling that I had been swept off 
my feet and made to use my wings; only I haven’t much in 
the line of wings. It was as if you had lifted me into an 
atmosphere where I gasped—and used wings. It was grand, 
but startling and difficult; and I can’t fly. I flopped down 
promptly and began crawling about on the ground busily. 
Yet the ‘‘cloud of glory”’ has trailed a bit through the gray 
days since. 

I don’t mind telling you that I locked the letter in the 
drawer with the tiny little pistol I have had for some time, 
so I can’t get to the pistol without seeing the letter. I’m 
playing this game with you very fairly, you see—which 
sounds conceited and as if the game meant anything to you, 
a stranger. But because you are good, and saving souls is 
your job, and because you think my soul might get wrecked — 
for these reasons it does mean a little, I think. 

About your letter: Some of it is wonderful. It didn’t 
convince me; it inspired me; it made me feel that maybe— 
just maybe—it might be worth while to wiggle painfully, or 
more painfully lie still, in your ‘“‘box’’ for ten years on the 
chance that it was a “‘box”’ only, and that I’d come out—all 
of us poor things would come out—into gloriousness some 
time. I would hate to have queered myself, you know, by 
going off at half-cock. 

But would it queer me? What do you know about it? 
How can you tell? I might be put back a few laps—I’m 
not being flippant; I simply don’t know how to say it—and 
then, anyhow, I’d be outside the ‘‘ box,” wouldn’t I, and in 
the freedom? And I could catch up maybe. Yet it might be 
the other way; I might have shown an “unforgivable con- 
tempt” for my life; unforgivable—by whom? You say God 
forgives forever; well, I know He must if He’s a God worth 
worshiping. So I don’t know what you mean by “‘ unforgiv- 
able.’ And you don’t know if it’s my “single, glorious 
chance”’ at life; how can you know? On the other hand I 
don’t know but that it is; that’s the risk, I suppose, and it is 
a hideous risk. I suppose likely you mean that. 


OU see, when it gets down below Sunday-school lessons 

and tradition I don’t know much what I do believe. But 
I’m going on living till I get your next letter; I promise, as 
youask. I’m glad to promise because of the first letter and 
of the glimpse down a vista, and the breath of strange, fresh 
air it seemed to bring. Only don’t digress so; don’t write a 
lot of lovely English about clocks and getting up early; that’s 
not to the point; that irritates me. I suppose it’s because 
you see things all covered with sunlight and wonder, and 
you just have to tell about it as you go along. All right 
if you must; but if you digress too much I'll go and shoot, 
and that will finish the correspondence. 

Indeed I know that this isa most extraordinary and uncon- 
ventional letter to send a man whom I have seen once. But 
you are not human to me; you are a spirit of the thunder- 
storm of August First. I cannot even remember how you 
look. Your voice—I’d recognize that. It has a quality of — 
what is it?—atmosphere, vibration, purity, roundness—no, 
I can’t get it. You see I 





__August 9. I was interrupted at this point two days ago. 
Since then I have been debating whether or not to send such 
a letter as this. 


Now I am writing just a word to tell you 
that you must answer rather quickly 
or I might not keep my promise. 
Last night I was frightened. Alex 
was here—the man I’m to marry if 
nothing saves me—and it was bad. 
He won’t release me, and I won't 
break my word. After he was gone 
I went through a queer time—I 
think a story-book would call it an 
obsession. Almost without my will— 
almost as if | were another person— 
I tried to get the pistol. And your 
letter guarded it! My first per- 
sonality couldn’t lift your letter off to 
get tothe pistol. Did you hypnotize 
me? It’s like the queer things one 
reads in psychological books. I 
couldn’t get past that letter. Of 
x course I’m in some strained, abnor- 
\ mal condition and that’s all; but 
i send me another letter, for if one is 
a barricade two should be a fortress. 
And I nearly broke down the barri- 
| cade—number two did, that is. 
Is it hot in Warchester? It is so 
! heavenly here this morning that I 
| wish I could send you a slice of it— 
| coolness and birds singing and trees 
i rustling. I think of you going up and 
down tenement stairs in the heat— 
and I know you hate heat; I took 
that in. This house stands in big 
grounds, and the lake, seventy-five 
miles long, you know, roars up on the 
beach below it. I wish I could send 
you a slice. Write me, please—and 
you so busy! I ama selfish person. 
ButIam, Yours gratefully, 


‘“AuGUST FIrstT.”’ 


CONTINUED IN THE JANUARY JOURNAL 
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Crimson Ribbon Bows 
Pretty Wreaths are Make a Most Effective 
Made by Tying Small Contrast With the 
Sprigs to Circular Wire Green Sprays 
or Wood Frames 
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e By Ekin Wallick 
m 
‘h HESE illustrations show a few of the many ways in which Christmas greens 
it may be used to decorate the house, and so add that note of cheer which 
is every home should possess at this time of year. In every instance the greens 
— which are used have been brought from the woods, even to the small Christmas 
tree itself. A few branches of hemlock, pine, cedar or spruce cut clean with a 
4 sharp knife from the lower part of the trees will not harm the trees in any way 
= and will lend themselves charmingly to the decoration of the house. 
or A pretty arrangement for the dining table is shown above, the base of the 
1e tree being an inverted chopping-bowl covered with artificial snow. A pleasing 
Al hedgelike effect is obtained on the stairway below by tying small branches of 
1e pine or hemlock to the spindles of the handrail. Festoons of gold-tinsel rope 
yy draped in irregular fashion are caught here and there with bows of crimson 
ribbon, and the newel post is tied with a red bow. 
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hs N ATTRACTIVE window arrange- N THE dining-room the plate rail affords 
€ ment is shown just above. Three large a good opportunity for decorative effect. 
d bunches of hemlock and pine are hung at Small sprays of greens are laid loosely along 
at the sides and in the center of the window, the shelf, thus forming a continuous fringe- 
t, the center bunch being tied to the long ends like effect around the room. The two large 
of the ribbon bow which is attached to the branches over the serving table are held in 
alt curtain rod. The tiny sprigs of pine which place by a small wire attached to a picture 
n are pinned to the net curtains add a decid- hook which is slipped over the edge of the 
edly unusual charm to the window. plate rail and covered with a bow of ribbon. 
ie In the illustration below is shown a large If the fireplace decoration below is copied 
% cluster of pine sprigs tied to the door a fender should be placed before the fire to 
9» knocker with a bow of ribbon, and large prevent sparks leaping out. The wreath 
| bunches of greens tied with crimson ribbon and sprays decorated with small tree orna- 
h are fastened to the electric wall brackets. ments are suggestive of Christmas trees. 
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Ir A Decorative Scheme Which is Both Effective and Unique 
ia for a Small Hallway 
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d N THE right the effective sideboard treatment is ob- OTE: Mr. Wallick will be glad to help you with your 
d tained by laying small branches of hemlock across the Christmas decorations or to answer any questions 
1. back of the sideboard shelf. Apples and oranges are then about the pictures shown on this page. He should be 
placed at intervals through the greens. The wreath on the addressed in care of THE LapiEs’ HomE JournaL, Inde- 
wall above the sideboard is decorated with tinsel, and a pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Be sure to 
bright silver Christmas ball hangs at the bottom. inclose a stamped, addressed envelope with your inquiry. 
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MR. AND MRS.VERNON CASTLES 
III: THE CASTLE FOX TROT 


DESCRIBED BY MR. CASTLE 


[S PRESENTING the last of our three modern dances [ am obliged to 
revert to the very old and true saying that “There is no new thing under 
the sun.” However in the present dance you will find a pleasant change, and 
as it is very like the one-step [ think it should become popular. On and off 
for the last three months we have been introducing this dance at various 
parties, and it has always been received with a great deal of enthusiasm 
So far as the music for this dance is concerned, if you will play an ordinary 
“rag” half as fast as you would play it for the one-step you will have a pretty 
good idea of the music and tempo. 

And now for the dance itself. Before teaching you the 
steps [ should like you to listen to the music. You will find 
absolutely no difficulty in dancing to it, but the natural 
inclination is either to dance very fast steps double time 
to the music or very slow steps with it. ‘The latter is what 
most people do, and what is more they seem to enjoy it 
But it seems to me that, as to keep up the dance one way is 
too fast and the other too slow, the only real solution is to 
combine the two. By doing this you not only make the 
dance comfortable, but you also make it possible to do a 
great variety of easy and amusing steps. 

The position for this dance is the ordinary one, and | 
start on my left foot going forward, and you on your right 
foot going back. We take two slow steps with the music 
and then four fast steps double time to the music. This 
completes the step and one bar. We repeat the thing—two 
slow and four fast steps, and so on around the room. This 
is very easy, and as it is the main step it should be done in 
between other more difficult steps. In this way it makes 
the changing from one step to another more simple. In 
taking the slow steps in this dance the stride should be as 
long as possible, as it adds a great deal of grace. (See the 
first and second photographs. ) 

The next step is not quite so easy to explain as it is to 
do. The first two slow steps are the same, except that | 
walk forward a little to one side, instead of directly facing 
you (see the third photograph). After the second slow step 
we spin round for three fast steps, reserving the fourth and 
last fast step to stop with, because when one begins spin- 
ning very fast it is difficult to stop right on 
the beat, and so we save our last step upon 
which we stop, and I prepare to go forward 
again. By stopping suddenly like this you 
will find you unconsciously fall into half 
“srapevine step (see the fourth photograph) 
which gives the finish a very pretty effect 

| feel sure it is unnecessary for me to ex 
| \ plain what a grapevine step is, as it is far too 

an well known. In the beginning of the dance 
J " furore, when all the new steps of the turkey 

































NUMBER ONE 


In Taking the Slow Steps the Stride 
Should be as Long as Possible 








VUMBER TWO 


This is the Second 
Slow Step at the 
Beginning of the 
Dance 


VUMBER FOUR 


By Stopping Sud 
denly You Will Find 
You Unconsciously 
Fall Into Half a 


Grapevine’ Step 


NUMBER THREE 


I Walk a Little to the Side Instead 
of Directly Facing You 
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5; | NEW DANCES FOR THIS WINTER. 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF EACH STEP 


ESPECIALLY POSED BY MR.AND MRS. CASTLE 


PHOTOGRAPHS COPYRIGHT BY IRA L. HILL'S STUDIO 














to trot first came out. the ’ grapevine ’ was the standby of all the beginners, and 
ler it was about as far as most of them got, for which they should now he thankful. 
nd The counting for the second step is “’O-n-e, t-w-o, one. two, three, stop, ” 
off the first two steps slow and the last three spinning fast. 
US The third step is much like the first, with the addition of a very pretty little 
m hack kick (see the fifth photograph). The first two steps are the same (slow A 
ry } ones, you going back on your right and I forward on my left). We then give per 
ty a tiny hop and both kick up at the back, you with your right foot and [ with eo 
my left (see the fifth photograph). This takes up two fast beats, and for the 
he other two remaining beats we take two fast steps in the 
nd same direction we started. his completes that step, which 
ral takes the same number of beats as the others. The counting 
me is “O-n-e, t-w-o, hop, kick, three, four.” 
lat For the next step, instead of taking two slow steps 
it. forward we take two drags to the side. This drag is a very 
y is old negro step, often called “Get over, Sal.’ It is done 
to this way: You first take a small hop on your left foot, then 
he quickly throw the weight of the body on the right, dragging 
ya the left up to the right. This should take up one long beat 
| realize how difficult it is to understand this, but [I can 
1] think of no simpler way of explaining it, and the sixth 
sht photograph should help considerably. In it my wife is just 
sic about to drag the left foot up to the right. 
his After this you do exactly the same step on the other 
Wo ] side (see the seventh photograph). This takes up the other 
his long beat; then you finish with four fast steps as in the 
sin beginning of the dance. For you the counting is: “Drag 
Kes to left, drag to right, one, two, three, four.” As I am oppo- 
In site you I have naturally to drag to the right while you 
as drag to the left. 
‘he Now here is a step which is, I think, by far the prettiest 
of all. In order to get into it easily it is necessary to begin 
to in exactly the same way as the first and main step—except 
t I that I am at the side instead of directly facing you. We 
ing commence *O-n-e, t-w-o, one, two, three, four.” Now we 
rep take one more slow step, as though we were commencing ; ” re 
ind again, and, instead of taking the second step, we face quickly NUMBER SEVEN 
in- around in the other direction without changing the posi- is eae 
on tion of our feet. This takes up the second long [his is Exactly the Same Step 
On beat (the eighth photograph shows us just after on the Other Side 
ard we have made this turn) 
ou The rest is fairly simple. We take four fast 
f a steps back in the direction from which we came 
yh) ind repeat the step, O-n-e, turn, one, two, three 
four, andsoon. There is one difficulty in this 
ex step, and that is to keep the feet in the same posi 
OO tion while you turn around, and, after you havi 
ace made the turn, to avoid starting off again with the 
‘eV four fast steps ahead of the music 


VUMBER SIX 


In This Picture My 
Wife ts Just About 
to Draw the Left Foot 
Up to the Right Foot 





VUMBER FIVE 


This Step is Very 
Much Like the First, 
With the Addition of 
a Very Pretty Little 
Back Kick 


NUMBER EIGHT 





This Picture Was Taken Just After 
We Had Made the Turn 
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May Christmas Day bring 
to your door 








T'll sing a little song for 
















‘ou, 
Exactly what you’re wish- O{ Christmas wishes fond 
ing for, and true. 












May Christmas bring you 
peace and plenty, 

With gifts and joys, enough 

for twenty. 


BY EMMA BRUNS 



















Jellied Crab-Meat Salad in 
Green Peppers 


Four-Inch Candy Yule Logs 
With Miniature Holly 


May happiness mount for you 
high as the moon, 

Is the wish that I send with 
this Christmas balloon. 


Beneath the mistietoe— 
what bliss! — 

May your day be as glad 
as this. 









 — — 








By IDA C. pikolaLaic 
Christmas Eclairs Filled With 
Pistachio Ice Cream and Deco- 
rated With Cherries 






BY IDA C, BAILEY-ALLEN 





An Individual Serving of Ves- 
etable Salad Garnished With 
Poinsettia of Pimento 












This turkey’s stuffed with CHILDREN DRAWN BY MARY A. HAYS May your heart be full 
Christmas wishes, of joys, 

—_ RIMES BY MARGARET G. HAYS As this sock is full of 
of dishes. 


toys. 







AChristmas pudding Blow the horn with 
full of cheer, might and main, 
And joy for all the Jolly Christmas’s 

coming year. here again. 


bY MANION HARRIS NEIL 


Pulled Sugar Cup Filled With 







By IDA C. BAILEY-ALLEN 


Ornamented With Pistachio 





I hope that Christmas Day 







Ice Cream Here is a little Christ- may seem See my merry candle’s Nuts and White Candies 
mas tree To you just like a happy light, 
Aglow with happy dream. May yourChristmas be 
thoughts for thee. as bright. 

















BY IDA C. BAILEY-ALLEN 
BY IDA C, BAILEY-ALLEN 


I i Cranberry Pie aining Raisi 
Fruit and Nut Bavarian Cream for Dessert ranberry Pie Containing Raisins 


HE table itself must be Christmassy in its set- 


ting and decoration, however simple, and 


ie IS the little extra touch that makes a dish or 
2 once our eyes have taken it all in we settle down 


table festive in appearance. While all of the 
decorations and dishes presented on this page 





ei to the enjoyment of turkey and all the “‘fixin’s”’ may be duplicated exactly by housewives who 

= to appease our appetites without any particular PR. cig delight to make things “‘ fixy,’’ many a housekeep- 

x regard to garnishings. When that is accomplished “ ae Pee ar ae p ing mother will, we trust, be pleased to select 
we are tempted to eat because “‘it looks so good.” Poinsettia Cake With Candles in Poinsettia Holders even one of the ideas illustrated and use it to add 4 
The housewife’s skill as a fancy cook is shown in , 


a bit of festive ornamentation to a more or less 
plain dish orcake. We are sureshe 
will be rewarded by the pleased 
exclamations of the children. 















the lighter courses that give her espe- 
cial opportunity to serve dishes that 
are attractive in Christmas colorings. 




















At This Woodsy Table Luck is Invoked by the Rite of Burning Candles BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 


INE branches and beach-grass baskets filled with dried bayberries form an unusual centerpiece. Plum Pudding With Almonds 
A pine cone serves as a holder for the bayberry dip at each cover. The dips are to be lighted at the 
Candy Favors and Boutonniéres beginning of the meal and allowed to “burn to the socket,” following the suggestion of the old jingle 
printed on the place-cards: 


BY NELLIE C. ROCKWOOD 


“A bayberry candle burned to the socket 
Brings luck to the house and gold to the pocket.” 

The candle burning at Yuletide in Old England was very likely 
to be of bayberry. In our own country the use of the bayberry 
candle is as old as the settlements in Massachusetts and Virginia. 


My 
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_— 


oe 





Sy afi | ly we 
Se if 
Fe c. BAILEY-ALLEN Fe ah C. BAILEY-ALLEN 
Christmas Loaf of Chicken Garnished With 
Lemon, Parsley, and Beet Cups Filled With 
Salad Dressing 


Surprise Frozen Chocolate Served With 
Fruit-Filled Whipped Cream and Little 
Partridgeberry Cakes 





BY IDA C. BAILEY-ALLEN 


BY IDA C. BAILEY-ALLEN 
Pistachio Cakes Containing een eee Cheese Molds With Christmas 
Raspberry Jam Christmas Forest Cake for the Children’s Party Garnishings 


NOTE—We want to help everybody to have a happy time around a dinner table, or at a Christmas party made attractive with holiday decorations and the pretty dishes served. Full information regarding the novelties 
on this page is ready for you if you wish to know how to make or arrange or where to purchase them. If we give details on this page we cannot present so many ideas pictorially, but recipes and instructions are yours 
for the asking. Address the Christmas -Table Editor, THE LADres’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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From $600 to $6000 Yearly 
Income 


Y HUSBAND’S weekly pay of eleven 
dollars provided comfortably for our family 
of four for ten years, and together we had even 
saved two hundred dollars a year. My contri- 
butions ‘to this fund were obtained by home 
sewing and by boarding two children for several 
years. But we were ambitious for our children, 
and we realized that we could plan on no higher 
education for them, if our present income held. 
The same spring that we invested our savings 
in a home of our own the coal-and-wood com- 
pany where my husband was bookkeeper needed 
an extra man to collect bills. As I had often 
helped my husband at home with his books I 
applied for the bookkeeper’s position and suc- 
cessfully handled the office work while he went 
out collecting. 

My children, with the occasional oversight of 
a friendly neighbor, were old enough now to care 
for themselves during my absence. With their 
help I did the housework outside of office 
hours, hiring a woman by the hour to do the 
heavy work. 

It was through this summer’s work that I saw 
the opening for our children’s education and our 
larger career. I urged my husband to start in 
business for himself, telling him that I in the 
office would save the expense of a hired clerk, 
while he would have time to solicit trade, collect 
and oversee the delivery. 

He demurred, fearing the risk and uncertainty 
of a new business with small capital. He lacked 
neither energy nor desire to achieve, but was 
conservative and cautious by nature. My argu- 
ment finally convinced him and we entered upon 
our new course. 

With persistent effort we built up a two-team 
wood business by the third year. We were also 
filling some coal orders with coal purchased from 
the other dealers at asmall commission; but we 
were handicapped by lack of coal sheds and 
suitable yard room, and we seemed to have 
reached the limit of our progress. 

Just here I made a suggestion that gave us 
the desired opening. Driving home from the 
office one day by an unaccustomed route we 
passed an abandoned brickyard on the railroad. 

““Why isn’t this a good location for a coal 
yard?” I asked. 

As if moved by inspiration my husband 
replied: “It is just the place!” 


E DROVE at once to the owner’s house, 

made an offer which was accepted, and the 
next morning the deed was signed. We could 
pay only one hundred dollars cash, and we gave 
notes for the remainder of the large sum. 

We acted wisely in pushing the deal through 
immediately, for as soon as there was a rumor 
of our plan the owner of the land was offered 
twice as much as we paid by two dealers, whose 
object was to keep us out of business and to 
secure the valuable railroad frontage for their 
own use. 

From this time our business progressed stead- 
ily. I consider that an important factor in our 
success was our motto: ‘‘ Pay Bills Promptly.” 
For when a man had a small lot of good wood 
to sell he knew where he could get cash for it, and 
for the same reason the wholesalers gave us the 
preference in shipment of coal when it was scarce 
asa result of strikes. Of this part of the business 
I had entire charge, and I saw to it that our bills 
were paid when due. 

By the fifth year we kept four teams con- 
stantly busy, and I was making out six hundred 
and eight hundred dollar checks in payment 
for coal and wood supplies. It was a happy 
day when we “‘lifted”’ the mortgage on the last 
section of our yard. 

My experience was not alone of books and 
bills. My husband came to think he could not 
safely buy a wood lot without my advice and 
sanction. The three and four days’ carriage 
drives we took into the big woods served as 
delightful recreation for us both, while our busi- 
ness was temporarily safe in the hands of our 
son, now a college student in his home city, and 
our yard foreman. Twice, when my husband 
was ill, I went alone to the city to order cargoes 
of coal. 

Of course my home life was necessarily some- 
what irregular; but the children spent much of 
their leisure time with me in the pleasant office, 
and we appreciated each other’s company and 
our family life keenly when we were together. 
In summer, when business was dull, I had con- 
siderable time for reading, sewing and knitting. 
My social life was limited to church work, but 
I gained the acquaintance and often the friend- 
ship not only of those who wished merely a 
winter’s supply of coal or a dollar’s worth of 
kindling wood, but also of many others whom I 
could help. Some of my most interesting cus- 
tomers resulted from our orders for the ‘ City 
Poor Department.” 


UR income grew from six hundred to six 

thousand dollars a year. We have given 
our children a college education, and we have 
enjoyed many advantages which would have 
been impossible had my husband remained 
an employee. Also the capital, invested in real 
estate, has given us a comfortable means of 
support since our retirement. Nor do I think 
that my womanly qualities and accomplish- 
ments have been in any way diminished by 
my business position, but rather my opportuni- 
ties for service have been greatly increased. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The articles on this page comprise 
the first group in a series of personal experiences obtained 
through the contest recently held by THE JOURNAL, in 
which wives tell just how they have helped their husbands 
make more money. The winners of prizes in the contest 
will be announced in THE JoURNAL for January, when 
the second group of articles in the series will be published. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY FLORENCE E. STORER 






“1 Had to Pose My Subjects Outdoors” 


The Woman Who Turned 
Photographer 


T A SALARY of ten dollars a week it took 
just two years to convince me that my 
husband, working as a clerk in a dry-goods 
store, would never become a millionaire. I 
owned the little house in which we lived, did the 
housework and made over the children’s clothes, 
but these accomplishments would not support 
us if my husband lost his position. So after a 
talk we quit the losing game. We sold the 
property, bundled together our belongings, and 
made a long and wearisome trip to a claim in 
Oklahoma. 

That was eight years ago. Our neighbors 
were cowboys, half-wild cattle, prairie dogs and 
jackrabbits. Night after night I lay awake in 
our little sod house and drew the little ones 
closer, while I shivered in dread at the mourn- 
ful wails of the coyotes. For three years we 
lived between starvation and plenty. It wasa 
bitter experience for city-bred people, and many 
times I regretted the move we had made. 

But with the coming of other settlers the 
skies grew brighter. Then a wire-fence tele- 
phone line was established. A little later, when 
the country became still more settled, came the 
call for a rural route. My husband, I decided, 
was not built fora farmer. So I persuaded him 
to take the examination for a rural letter carrier. 
He did so and was placed upon Uncle Sam’s 
payroll. We were obliged to have extra horses, 
a wagon and harness, besides other things, and 
these we had to buy on credit. It really meant 
the spending of the whole first year’s salary to 
get us out of debt. But meanwhile, where 
formerly we got what our farm produced, we 
now, under a renter, received but one-fourth. 
This was not enough to pay expenses and keep 
up extra horses on the rural route. We were 
forced to buy feed and many other things that 
we had not counted on. We paid debts here and 
there, but the bulk of our indebtedness had to 
be renewed by new notes. 


HEN another year came, and, just as our 

hopes were reviving, my husband lost two 
of his best horses. Right then I had the worst 
spell of blues I ever had in my life. Why was it, 
I wondered, that I was obliged to remain help- 
less while my husband struggled along under a 
hopeless burden? And then, as often before, I 
knelt down and prayed to be shown a way out 
of our difficulty. 

That very evening a large, covered wagon 
stopped at our house. The man and his wife 
asked to be allowed to campin our yard. They 
proved to be photographers. Traveling through 
the country they stopped whenever they found 
business good. Photography was something I 
had always held in awe; but I was now to learn 
that no mystery existed, that any one with a 
clear eye and a determination to succeed could 
soon take creditable pictures. 

These folks stayed with us nearly three weeks. 
The wife, sceing the interest I felt in the work, 
took it upon herself to teach me in that limited 
time all she knew about photography. I learned 
the different ingredients used in developing, 
and how to mix them. I had no idea of ever 
using my knowledge, but it was a new thing 
to me—a diversion. 

After our visitors left I kept thinking of the 
happy, carefree lives they were leading. I 
could see from the work they had to do that 
they were making money. And then the 
thought popped into my head: ‘‘ Why don’t 
you do likewise?” 

It would take money to start with, of 
course. But at once I remembered one 
neighbor who wanted my kitchen range and 
another who wanted to buy one of our two 
cows. It made me flinch a little to think of 
parting with something perfectly good to 
invest the money in something that might 
prove a failure. Still I gave my husband 
the best kind of supper, and, after he had 
eaten and had his pipe in working order, I 


_ laid my plan before him. 


Well it hit him so 
hard that his pipe 
x dropped out of his 
mouth; his eyes flew 
wide open in astonish- 
ment. ‘What!’ he 
gasped; “‘sell the range 
and a cow to buy a 
camera?” Then the 
humor ofit struck him; 
he began to laugh, and 
for the next five min- 
utes he held his sides 
and chuckled. 

“Look here, Wil- 
liam,’’ I remarked 
when he had quieted 
down. “Imeanit! I 
know I shall like the 

work and the change will keep me from worry- 
ing so much; and besides, I have a feeling that 
it will be the means of bettering our condition.” 

He reached up, patted my face, and said: 
“Old lady, I don’t blame you for wanting a 
change; you need it. I don’t believe there is 
a cent in your idea, but I’m not going to put a 
straw in your way to hinder you. So goto it!” 

Well I sold the cow and the range and a few 
other articles I thought I could do without, and 
raised a little over one hundred dollars. And 
then I ordered my camera and the other things 
needed in the work. Having no studio I had to 
pose my subjects outdoors. People were soon 
demanding views of their farmhouses, thresh- 
ing outfits, cattle, andsoon. This demand soon 
became so persistent that I traded for an old 
buggy, hitched in a horse, and was soon taking 
pictures all around the country. 

Before long I had so much work to do that I 
turned over the housework to our oldest girl. 
Each trip with the camera meant from ten to 
fifteen dollars’ worth of work. Time after time 
my husband and I sat up till midnight mount- 
ing pictures. Soon I was paying the grocery 
bills; and then, by a little here and a little there, 
I started in to help lift our burden of debt. 

I bought a tent and fitted it upasastudio. I 
soon saw that I could not take care of the outside- 
view work and attend to the studio work at the 
same time, so I hired help. That was over a 
year ago. Today we are out of debt and have 
a tidy sum laid away. Next spring, if every- 
thing goes well with us, we intend to buy an 
auto. Ourfarmis now worth several times the 
value of the town property we sold, and be- 
fore long my husband will no longer act as an 
employee, but will, in a nice new studio of our 
own, act as my business partner. 


The Express Agent’s Wife 


\ TY HUSBAND was station agent two years 
ago in a North Georgia village, selling 
petty tickets, making endless reports, earning 
seventy-five dollars, plus a ten per cent. express 
commission, or about eighty-six dollars a month, 
and—hungering for high-tension work. He was 
determined to leave Arden; but ahead I saw only 
other jobs, other limitations. 
Ours was a lonely land, but it promised op- 
portunities for adventurous hearts; the listless, 
thriftless people of the hills invited awakening. 


Night after night I lay awake groping for the. 


shibboleth that would blaze our way to pros- 
perity. At last there leaped into my mind a 
plan so big, so limitless that I almost shouted. 
I woke my husband, and by dawn we had out- 
lined a business that has brought not only money 
and success, but also the exhilaration of life lifted 
to the highest degree. 

Our undertaking was the standardization of 
the products of our county. We determined to 
take the nondescript foodstuffs of the section, 
to establish a great clearing-house, and, further, 
so to individualize every product that it would 
challenge expectation, grip the imagination. 




















“Our Mill Grinds Out Not Only Gold Dust, 
But Also Gold Dollars” 


G 
Qt 


One of the signs of the times is the demand for 
a personal spark. This we determined to strike. 
In doing so we blew up a whole mine of success. 

We had a pioneer field, for our county, with 
the exception of several peach orchards, was 
practically undeveloped. From observation we 
knew that it could produce an almost endless 
variety of fruits, vegetables and nuts of superior 
size and flavor. We were located on the main 
line of a big railroad, had quick access to mar- 
kets, and, controlling the express office, were 
assured of a ten per cent. commission on all 
shipments. 

Our chief business was keeping in close touch 
with the quotations of city markets, and our 
first care was to find just what beans, tomatoes 
and onions ship to the best advantage. My 
husband then interviewed all the farmers of the 
section, promising to buy at an advance over 
local prices all the vegetables planted under his 
instructions. I talked with the women concern- 
ing better chickens, better eggs and butter, and 
succeeded in arousing their enthusiasm by 


promising cash for all their marketable supplies; 


the village stores gave only “‘trade.’”’ Then we 
turned a big barn into a warehouse, established 
an office, bought a supply of crates and ham- 
pers, and planned a campaign of advertising. 
We had only two hundred dollars capital so 
we could not start the Blank County Produce 
Company with many fireworks; our publicity 
was of necessity intensive rather than extensive. 


HILE waiting for the vegetable crop we 

took a ten years’ lease on an old water mill 
that did the settlement grinding. The rent was 
nominal; corn was abundant. Out of cream- 
colored, unbleached muslin I made a number of 
small bags on which I stenciled with orange 
crayola a mill scene. We also had a little pam- 
phlet printed, containing the report of our State 
Board of Health concerning the relation of 
musty, diseased corn to that dread malady pel- 
lagra, a crisp story of the selected corn grown 
in the bracing air of the Blue Ridge, of the tidy 
mill where the corn is ground, of the roaring 
mountain stream that leaps to turn the mill 
wheel, of ‘‘Uncle Bunk,” the ruddy miller, and 
of the perfect cleanliness observed in sacking 
and shipping ‘“‘ Meal o’ My Mill.”’ Also there 
were recipes for making corn pones, spoon bread 
and savory johnnycakes. 

The bags and pamphlets were sent to high- 
class merchants, hotels and private houses. The 
meal was flawless. It had a haunting flavor, a 
delicate fragrance; also it had individuality. 

Orders poured in. The expenses of the mill 
were low. The toll from the corn ground for the 
people of the settlement almost paid the miller. 
Corn was bought at eighty cents a bushel; the 
meal sold steadily for a dollar and ten cents. 

Three times we have had offers to sell our 
brand and three times we have jubilantly re- 
fused, for our mill grinds out not only gold dust, 
but also gold dollars. 

Next we took up butter. The local price was 
fifteen cents a pound; our warehouse paid 
twenty-five, provided the butter came up to 
requirements. Again our work was in standard- 
izing, individualizing. I remade all the butter 
and packed it in dainty, self-sealing tubs made 
of heavy paraffin paper. To each tub was at- 
tached a Blank County Produce Company tag, 
guaranteeing the butter to have come from 
healthy, nontuberculous cows. Every pound 
brought fifty cents in a near-by city. 

Our third venture was the purchasing of fresh 
hams at eighteen cents apound. These were 
carefully cured, smoked with hickory chips, no 
pains being spared to make them rich in flavor 
and color, sewed in yellow and white canvas, 
and given a placard telling the story of a gen- 
uine Blank County ham—a story calculated to 
make the mouth water. These hams sold for 
thirty cents a pound; and we had twice as many 
orders as we could fill. 


TEXT we created a steady demand for “‘ Log 
Cabin Chickens’’; these were shipped in 
quaint bark coops. Tested eggs, apples, cider, 
sorghum—because of characteristic containers- 
sold at a fifteen per cent. increase on regular 
market prices. Even black walnuts and shag- 
barks, which had heretofore been left to mold 
on the mountains, went to market—and stayed 
at a good profit to us. 

When the vegetables came into bearing there 
was such a swell in the express business that, at 
my husband’s suggestion, the company with- 
drew from the railroad and opened an inde- 
pendent office, putting my husband in charge. 
Immediately he installed a capable man at a 
salary of one hundred dollars; this man looked 
after all shipments, kept books and left my hus- 
band free to look after the warehouse. This 
arrangement still gives us the ten per cent. 
express commission, which now averages one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars a month. 

At the beginning we shipped first to one com- 
mission merchant and then to another. With 
some we have established personal relations that 
are invaluable. Gradually, however, instead of 

depending upon the commission houses we 
have come to sell largely to merchants and 
consumers. This method is more satisfac- 
tory, as well as more profitable. 

Our enterprise is young, but it has the 
strength of the hills. To the people of 
our county it has brought bigger vistas, 
undreamed-of prosperity. My husband is 
no longer one of that great army of toilers 
who have no visions in their eyes; instead 
he exults in the throb of sixty-horse-power 
living. Sometimes, when we are particu- 
larly successful, we fly into each other’s 
arms and whirl around like mad dervishes. 
Sometimes we are awed by the immensity 
of all there is to do; but always we have 
the thrilling joy of having a hand on the 
hot pulse of life. 
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‘The Christmas Gift That Saves Work ||] 2500 College || 
| 

The Newest Labor-Savers for Women—and Not One of SC h 0 /, arsh ip S 

: 


: 
Them Costs More Than Fifty Cents | 
Without Cost 


~ 


Selected by Mis. Christine Frederick 






















FOR WIPING UP WOOD 
OR TILE FLOORS 


HIS long handle hasa row 

of rubber teeth on the 
crossbar at the end. When 
a wet cloth is laid on any floor 
this handle is used to push it, 
as the rubber teeth grip the 
cloth, and guide it over the 
surface. It makes the wip- 
ing up of many floors a very 
simple matter, as it is light, 
easily pushed and forces the 
cloth close to baseboards. 


A DUSTPAN THAT SAVES 
SWEEPING 


O NEED for a _ house- 

keeper to stoop for every 
paper and match provided 
she has this long-handled, 
sanitary dustpan. The pan 
opens as it is set down, and 
closes as it is lifted. The 
sweepings need not be emp- 
tied until the pan is full. It 
can be carried, full, on one 
arm while both hands carry 
other articles. 


Last month forty- 
two young people 


commenced col- 
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A COMBINED GRATER AND SLICER 








FAUCET SOAPDISH SAVES 
l 


; SPLASHING 
WASHES THE WINDOWS EASIER DIRTY soapdish makes the whole 


N THIS device are combined water sink untidy. This wire dish, with 


studying includes 





not only colleges ) 
but the foremost 


pail, sponge and drying cloth. There F 7 | a handle fitting over each faucet, allows 
is a shallow reservoir of metal, with a A FRUIT CUTTER THAT SAVES TIME 1 the drip to fall into the sink. Where 
sponge on one side and a rubber “squee- HIS combined corer and slicer with one motion such an arrangement is used there is | ‘ 
gee”on the other. The whole is mounted divides an apple, pear or quince of any size into no dish to wash, no unsightly wall, nor musical conserva-— 
on a convenient handle and is especially ten pieces, thus saving time in the preparation of soapdish becoming loosened from its | 
useful for outside window cleaning. apple cake, apple sauce and other preserving. place by the weight of the soap. 


tories, business col- 
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ing lidsto match their pots. It never cloth novelty. Sewed on the 
epee proucbiati on yareeg- ae regular soft cloth is a hand-shaped You can do the same 
is most convenient when handling piece into which the hand slips | ° 

when using the duster. | thing now. 


hot foods. 





If you will give some 
of your spare time to 
looking after our re- 
}) newals and new sub- 
scriptions in your own 
town, we will pay all 
of your expenses in any 
educational institution 














A CAP THAT TURNS A MILK 
BOTTLE INTO A PITCHER 


OR a milk bottle, made of alu- 
minum, to replace the cap of 





FLOUR SIEVE AND MEASURE 
HIS sifter holds just one pint, or 


I yr ges and HIS turbine beater has no parts to get out of order. It _ two cups, so that exact meas- | - 
es t Rogar 5s ngeerel nil me has twelve cutting blades and makes about six hundred uring of flour or other ingredients which you may select. 
prise “pe or’ like i pitche “9 revolutions a minute. Hence it whips eggs and cream faster, is made more easy. 
e oO ) c a She 


and increases their bulk more than the usual beater. 


There is nothing com- 
petitive about the plan 
and you can take what- 
ever time is necessary to 
accomplish your object. 


This potato masher that doesn’t move is similar in type to 

many in general use; but the fact that it is stationary in- 

| - ———m) creases its efficiency fifty per cent. over the old hand type. 

Grapefruit and Orange Knife The grapefruit and orange knife has a very keen edge, 

but a round curved blade which will not cut through the 

skin. It cuts cleanly and quickly around the edge, or each 
section, so that the fruit may be easily removed. 


= ——— A handy knife for turning eggs, potatoes and other foods, 


ay f as and for removing articles from pans, for scraping and other 
a A Handy Knife cases where the usual knife would be blunted. 





eal 





If you really want to 
secure an education 
which will be of value 
to you all your life, 
|| tell us what your am- 
|| bitions are and we will 
| tell you how to realize 
| them. Nearly 1500 
{| scholarships have al- 


White enameled metal is the material of which the tray 
on the right with a dozen openings is made. It allows acur- 
rent of air to pass around each egg, and prevents breakage. 




















IRONING CLAMPS THAT ARE BETTER THAN TACKS 














| CONICAL KETTLE COVER OO many women use the inefficient method of fastening PREVENTS BROKEN CHINA | d d 
| TIN cover with a handle, ironing-board covers with tacks, which tear, discolor and have HEN this rubber tip is fas- | ready been awarded. 
for frying pan or kettle, to be removed each time the cover is washed. A set of inexpen- tenedtotheordinary faucet 
and a snap fastening which sive clamps is here each fitted with a strong spring. They can there is less danger of broken Ed : P Pitel Rew 60 
makes it adjustable to utensils be adjusted in a moment, and pull the opposite edges of the cover china or nicked dishes during aducational Liivision, box OOF 
| of various sizes. taut and keep it in place. the dish-washing process. | 
| re JC 
Mia T URTIS 








PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NOTE — Mrs. Frederick will be very glad to tell where any of the articles illustrated on this page may be bought if an addressed, stamped envelope PHILADELPHI 
is inclosed. Address Mrs. Christine Frederick, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A 






















































































dainty negligee and the pretty things that go with it, 

or a comfortable lounging-robe; and there are few 
women, even the busiest, who do not have need of such gar- 
ments, if not designed and made of delicate materials like | 
have pictured here, then undoubtedly on simpler lines and of 
more serviceable fabrics. 

However, it matters not what type you select, I am confi- 
dent such a gift will prove a real and lasting joy to the happy 
recipient. Such charmingly exquisite gowns as these illus- 
trated are always a fine choice of gift for the bride-to-be, 
who really cannot have too many dainty boudoir accessories, 
while for the college girl an attractive comfort-gown is really 
a necessity. The business woman, too, fully appreciates the 
beauty and comfort of such garments. 


) sain every woman delights in the possession of a 


The Exquisite Conceit marked A is of soft antique cream 
lace over peach-colored satin. The wide satin ribbon sash 
forms a short bodice effect, while the deft hand shirrings and 
Marie Antoinette roses add a fascinating touch. The slippers 
are of peach-colored satin with a cream lace frill finished with 
roses. Charmingly coquettish and youthful is the lace cap 
with its peach-colored satin streamers and tiny roses to 
match. This negligee, with its accessories, is sure to please 
the most fastidious of girls, for the color combination is 
charming and the lines of the gown are particularly graceful. 


The Lounging-Robe marked B is of French rose meteor, 
with deep full sleeves draped into a hemstitched seam which 
produces a very roomy effect, still maintaining a slender line. 
The soft band of tan mouflon fur down the front and at the 
sleeves gives it an added charm. The rose satin slippers like- 
wise have a narrow band of moutlon fur, while the cap might 
be used as an evening cap as readily as for the boudoir. It is 
of old cream lace with tiny pearl strands, and I particularly 
want you to note the tabs at the ears and crown. 


The Soft Coral Brocade Crépe of design C suggests the 
wardrobes of our great-grandmothers. This brocade forms 
a slip fitted into a perfectly straight line, girdled at the waist 
with a soft crushed ceinture of s#tin, with Delft-blue roses, 
and having its skirt slashed at the hem to avoid any severity 
of line in an otherwise soft and frilly effect. The attractive 
and unique coat slip is merely a profusion of ruffles made of 
fine cream net, and giving a fairylike transparency to the 
garment most pleasing to the eye. The close-fitting cap is 
made of square, scalloped cream lace with three narrow rib- 
bons of coral, turquoise and orchid encircling it at the crown. 
The slippers, also of coral satin, have a shirred instep of 
cream lace edged with roses. 
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ARTICULARLY Youthful is the Bedroom Robe D, of 

peach-colored charmeuse with overdrape of peach-colored 
chiffon girdled at the hip-line in quite the latest fashion with 
a wide sash of Du Barry blue satin ribbon, which forms a flat 
bow and string ends at the back. Very unusual and smart 
are the piquant hand-made flowers standing erect over the 
shoulders and on the sleeves, and giving a girlish charm much 
to be desired. The cap is of peach-colored chiffon with a 
cream lace ruffle at the face, and the Du Barry blue ribbon 
band and bow give just the right effect for a youthful face. 
This is the right gown and cap for the girl who does not want 
frilly clothes. Theathletic girl or the one who takesa serious 
view of life and does not want even these very personal 
garments to savor too much of frivolity will most surely 
favor this type of garment. 


S 


T HAS always seemed to me 

that no more intimately 
charming Christmas gift for a 
girl could be selected than a 
negligee, dedicated as it is to 
those hours when one is by one’s 
self or with one’s family or 
closest friends. And let me add 
that the negligees, caps and 
slippers shown on this page are 
among the latest designed for 
the present gift season. Per- 
haps you would like to copy 
one of them for your very best 
chum, putting into the dainty 
garment, along with the fine 
stitches, many loving thoughts 
and good wishes. Well I can 
assure you that the numbered 
designs, 8680 and 8682, would 
not be very difficult to make, 
and both these designs lend 
themselves most readily to a 
rather wide choice of equally 
effective materials, other than 
those which were selected for 
the originals. 














INALLY the Bedroom Robe E, of coral crépe de chine, has 

a decidedly new and smart touch. The tall neck ruche 
and sleeve ruffle of coral taffeta and the gold tapestry but- 
tons give it an effect of the unusual, a slightly tailored ap- 
pearance that is most pleasingly different from the frilly 
type of bedroom robe that is generally accepted as quite the 
best style for these garments. The attractive cap is of 
coral taffeta with cream lace and Delft-blue roses, while the 
slippers are of coral satin matching the gown, with the instep 
straps finished with tiny rosebuds, the small pump bows at 
the vamp producing the desired slender effect. 





PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for designs Nos. 8680 and 8682 can be supplied in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, at fifteen cents each, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 


Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number and size, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
Fashions may also be procured through dealers in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns, or from The Journal’s Pattern Department. Price by mail thirty-three cents, 
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ce Si ¢ The Winter Home Book of 
with five cents additional to Canada. 
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Girl Can Make Herselt 







By Gertrude Armitage 


this season of the year, the pretty things 

that girls love and charming gift sugges- 
tions of ali descriptions crowding out the gowns 
and hats that usually reign supreme—a sight to 
please one’s eye and lighten one’s pocketbook. 
Yet gladly does one spend her coin, for the 
pretty things beggar description and are 
bound to bring pleasure to the fortunate ones 
who can possess them. Not every girl, how- 
ever, can shop on this dreamland thorough- 
fare, so I have brought some of its wonders to 
your very doors—some of its most interesting 
products; but, best of all, things that you 
can make yourself. 

Look first at the very attractive new collar 
(No. 1) showing one of the high models. The 
lace might be substituted by a delicate cream 
net, picot-edged, the black velvet stock by 
one of ribbon or silk. Tiny black velvet but- 
tons or some of cut steel or jet, with a narrow 
velvet or silk ribbon, should trim the front. 

Very smart indeed is the collar of velvet 
and fur (No. 2), to be worn instead of furs 
with a tailored suit. This might also be made 
of faille silk and a fur animal. Such furs as 
skunk, raccoon and genet are inexpensive, and 
surely many girls have odd pieces that can be 
thus utilized. 

Illustration No. 3 shows a collar-and-muff 
set of faille silk banded with fur. The fur 
could be very narrow and need not be ex- 
pensive. The little cape clings closely to the 
shoulders and the muff is the new bolster shape. 
This is truly a most attractive set for the 
girl who cannot afford new furs. 


IKE a fairy-tale pathway is Fifth Avenue at 








| Sreoerz- silk and monkey skin made the 
scarf (No. 4) on the right, which is worn in 
a most picturesque fashion around the neck, 
crossing in the back and forming a sash in 
front, the ends being finished in double balls 
of silk. 

Illustration No. 5 shows an effective collar- 
and-cuff set of very fine soft lace and plaited 
white net, just the accessories for a one-piece 
dress of silk or cloth. 

To complete an evening toilet nothing could 
be prettier than the tulle scarf pictured in No. 
6. It should be two yards and a half long and 
the width of malines, with the ends shirred into 
either crystal or silver tassels, and I suggest 
making it of flesh-colored tulle, which goes 
very well with all colors of evening costume. 

Very simple but attractive is the collar- 
and-cuff set (No. 7) of soft white chiffon, 
cdged by a tiny cording of chiffon which also 
holds the shirring in place. 

No. 8 isa tulle neck ruff for indoor wear. It 
might be worn over a slightly low dinner dress, 
by its use transforming the dress into a formal 
afternoon gown. Make it of a narrow picce of 
velvet and two ruffles of plaited tulle, finished 
with a silver rose at the side. 

A chemisette to be worn with a simple serge 
frock is pictured in No. 9. It is of handker- 
chief linen, with a fine narrow edge fagoted 
on, the fagoting continuing on down the 
front. Buttonhole loops slip over tiny cro- 
cheted buttons, and a narrow black satin 
tie and band finish the neck. 


N ATTRACTIVE novelty (No. 10) for the 
card table is made as follows: Take one 
playing card of each suit—diamonds, clubs, 
spades and hearts—and cut a circle around 
one of the spots, leaving a slight margin of 
white to frame the spot, as in the illustration. 
A similar circle of exact size is cut from card- 
board also, and this is pasted to the back of 
the playing-card circle, but between them, 
before they are pasted together, is placed a 
flat brass thumb tack which protrudes through 
the piece of cardboard underneath. A slightly 
larger piece of silk or satin is cut and shirred 
over the top of the card, as shown in the illus- 
tration, and is then finished with some small 
trimming, such as very small French roses. 
These clips are used to hold down the covers 
on card tables. 

Suggestive of comfort is a very long pillow 
(No. 11) which is charming made of odds and 
ends of brocade. It may be ended in silver 
tassels and trimmed with a flat rose made of 
the silver cloth. One can easily find remnants 
of brocade to make these pillows, which are 
about three-quarters of a yard long and eight 
inches thick. 

For the matinée or the Thé Dansant nothing 
could be more charming than the bag (No. 12), 
which may be made entirely of black velvet, 
with a little plaited ruffle around the top. 
Black velvet forms the ribbon straps. A bag 
of this design lends itself to many other matc- 
rials, like left-over pieces from one’s best dress. 
The tassel at the bottom should naturally 
harmonize with the material used, and the 
new tassels of beads are a pretty conceit. 

An evening bag (No. 13) is carried over the 
arm and is made virtually in two parts. The 
openings, which are slits inside the bag, do not 
show when it is carried. It should be large 
enough to accommodate slippers on one side 
and fans and other vanity articles on the other. 
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ASTLY a simple girdle to be worn with either 

_4 a suit ora dress is shown in No. 14. This 
would be attractive if made of black velvet, 
with the eyelets stitched by hand in a long- 
and-short buttonhole stitch with silver thread, 
and laced with a heavy silver cord, ending in 
either balls or tassels of silver. 

The ‘‘Winter Home Book of Fashions” 
should help you to make attractive gifts 
of wearing apparel, and it may be procured 
through dealers in THe Laptrs’ HoME 
JouRNAL patterns, or from the Pattern 
Department, THE Lapies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. Price by mail, thirty-three 
cents, with five cents additional to Canada. 
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VERY child likes to “‘ dress up,”’ and 
E at Christmastime it will beespecially 
good fun to ‘‘ make believe ”’ that one is 
a Christmas Candle whom all the other 
children will want to “‘ puff” out, or a 
charming little Christmas Carol whose 
lips have ready a snatch of song. The 
Christmas Tree will be a little beauty 
and all the little boys will want to pluck 
a souvenir. 

The Plum Pudding looks real enough 
to whet one’s appetite, and what party 
would be complete without a Snapping 
Motto? The lively Christmas Greens, 
Poinsettia and Holly, and the more de- 
mure Mistletoe will add to the gayety. 


HE children themselves will enjoy making the miniature trimmings on the 
Christmas-Tree costume. The candy canes are made by winding wire with crépe 
paper until they are as thick as may be desired. The wire is first bent to form the 
crook. A narrow strip of red paper is then wound around this, covering only part of 
the white to make it look like a real candy cane. For the beads the paper is cut 
in pennant shape, and, starting at the wide end, is wound around a hatpin. The 
pointed end is held down with a bit of paste. The hatpin slips out and a tinsel 
cord is run through, on which the beads hang. 





NoTeE — Full information regarding the making of these costumes and the quantities of 
the different materials used, with estimated cost, will be sent, upon request, to any reader 
inclosing an addressed, stamped envelope. We must be excused, however, from filling orders 
for the materials from which to make these dresses, so do not send us any money. Please 
address your request to the Children’s Party-Costume Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ra 
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Drawings by Jessie Gillespie 
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HILE these costumes may appear 

difficult to make they are not really 
so, and developed at home are compar- 
atively inexpensive. Not only at chil- 
dren’s parties, but also at children’s 
Christmas entertainments do these cos- 
tumes add a pretty realism to the parts 
the children are to take. Crépe paper, 
matboard, wire, paste, a bit of ribbon, 
etc., are all the materials needed. Each 
costume is made on a cotton-slip foun- 
dation. 

A new effect in the use of crépe paper 
is now being obtained by fringing it as 
shown on the Carol costume. This gives 
a wavy, fluffy look that is very pleasing. 
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In Independence cesnel Pi aati By C, Durand Chapman 


N OLDEN times the Northern peoples of Europe, such as the 
Danes, Saxons and early Britons, held great festivals of Sun or 
Nature worship from December twenty-fifth to January sixth. In 
this period the sun turns again toward spring and summer, when 
all Nature revives to deck the world in green and bright blossoms 
and bounteous gifts of fruit. Thus we see in our Christmas decora- 
tions a continuation of the Yuletide festivals of our forefathers. 
The word “* Yule”’ is the old English name for Christmas. It was 
the most joyful and important time of all the year, and was cele- 
brated with greatest festivities. It also typified the promise of 
peace, joy, plenty, good will and love; and so we think that the 
glowing, gift-laden Christmas tree came into being as a symbol of 
Nature’s never-failing supply of good things—the bright lights 
representing the blossoms and the gifts the fruit. 

No wonder we love Christmas trees, and how fortunate are the 
children who have them in their homes! But there are thousands 
of dear children who never have trees; and no doubt this fact 
started the beautiful idea of outdoor Christmas trees, about which 
both rich and poor, with the true spirit of Christmas in their 
hearts, could gather with merry greetings and joyously feel that 
each had a real part in it all. What a glorious idea! 

One of the first outdoor trees was erected in Madison Square, 
New York, in 1912. It was sucha wonderful success that the next 
year many other cities had Christmas trees too. Our picture repre- 
sents the one that stood on that old historic spot, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, last Christmas. It was seventy-five feet 
high, with a great star at the top. There were thousands of colored 
lights in the branches, and when trumpet notes sounded from the 
tower on Christmas Eve the star burst out into dazzling white 
radiance, while the great chorus, led by the band, sang a beautiful 
old carol. One by one the colored lights flashed, leaping from 
branch to branch until the whole tree was a blazing mass. 


NUMBER 1. This is the Background for Your Picture. The Other Three Parts are Pasted on it Along the Colored Lines Only 


NUMBER 2. Put a Narrow Strip of Paste Along the Back of the Red Line 
Only at the Bottom and Then Lay it on Top of the Red Line on Number 1 


NUMBER 3. Put Paste on the Back 


a 


‘) ; filled the Square with smiling faces and happy hearts gazed 
* - 


rN ) e +, = e . : pe . 
oF 262} 7 + et Sad HAT a wonderful sight it was! The great multitude that 


in rapturous delight. Every night during Christmas week the 

tree was lighted. There were nightly concerts and the crowds 

ny bts : joined in singing familiar hymns and carols. On New Year’s Eve 
y a there was a special festival: a farewell to the Old Year, a glad wel- 

> Fi come to the New Year. The trombone choir from Bethlehem, 
hi d a e . Pennsylvania, the United States Marine Band, the First Regi- 
\ \ r ment Band and the German United Singers of Philadelphia all 


qs “i 7; 


took part, and the vast crowd helped to swell the chorus. 

At the stroke of midnight a great burst of music and song 
greeted the dawn of the New Year—the glorious tree dimmed its 
lights and passed into history as one of the most wonderful things 

NUMBER 4. The Black Line of the Base is Pasted Directly on the Black Line of Number I, in Front of Number 2 and Number 3 that ever happened in that beautiful old Square. 
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Music by 
Edna Randolph Worrell 


DECORATIONS BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


Voice 


Words by Mira Rowland ) ‘4 







1. The north wind doth blow, and 


2. 


Piano | Moderato 








fall- eth the snow, 
house-door clos’d tight, 


Per - chance some poor way - far- er faints with cold; 
Per - chance some poor wea - ry one wan-d’reth near; 














bleak falls the. night, the 
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grant him place, thy 
gath- er hi home, no 
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more let him roam, The Christ-child oft wea-ried for rest 
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bleak and for-lorn, | Per-chance some poor starv’d one goes by un- fed; 


























Then grant him thy 
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world rush-es by, ~‘ Per-chance all a - lonesome sad heart may break; Then grant him thy love, all bless’d from a-bove, O 
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think, if the Christ-child should lack for bread! Now 
heart, what de-light for the Christ-child’s sake! Days 





























quick-ly fly, the worldrush-es by, Per- chance a- lone some 
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ESTABLISHED 1789 


HE cost of 

beauty 1s 
but a few cents 
per week—that 
is all—for Pears, 
which, by virtue 
of its complete 
purity and un- 
equaled quality, 
lasts twice as 
long as common 
toilet soaps. 


There is nothing, 
no matter how 
costly, that can be 
applied to the skin 
that will do more to 
cleanse, preserve, re- 
fine and beautify it 
than Pears. What 
Pears cannot achieve 
in this direction 
cannot be done. 

Pears is wholly 
composed of pure, 
natural emollient 
elements perfectly 
combined. 


Matchless for the 


Complexion 


THE GREAT ENGLISH COMPLEXION SOAP 
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INTRODUCTION 


Green curtains should be hung across a doorway or 
one end of the room in such manner that they can 
be opened at the center and so form a frame for 
the tableaux. In front of this suddenly appear 
two Paces. Before the PAGES appear a carol 
may be softly played on the piano. The PAGES 
wear white hose and trousers, black slippers with 
buckles, green coats reaching halfway to the 
knees and having wide revers and cuffs of gold 
paper, frills of lace at the wrists and tri- 
cornered hats of green and gold, each with a 
feather. The Paces make a deep bow to the 
audience, and then recite (or read) in turn from 
Sir Walter Scott’s “‘ Marmion” 


ay 


\ i 
DINXY'O 2 


Frrst PAGE: 
And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had roll’d 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 
SECOND PAGE: 
Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honor to the holy night; 
On Christmas Eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung. 
First PAGE: 
The damsel donn’d her kirtle sheen; 
The hall was dressed with holly green; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 
SECOND PAGE: 
Then open’d wide the Baron’s hall, 
To vassal, tenant, serf and all; 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And Ceremony doffed his pride. 
First PAGE: 
All hail’d, with uncontroll’d delight 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 
SECOND PAGE: 
Then came the merry masquers in, 
And carols roar’d with blithesome din; 
If unmelodious was the song, 
It was a hearty note, and strong. 
Botu PAGES: 
Still linger, in our Northern clime, 
Some remnants of the good old time. 


[The two PAGES now open the curtains, showing 
the tableaux. After the characters of each tab- 
leau have recited the PAGES draw the curtains 
close until the next tableau is ready. They take 
turns announcing the title of each tableau. 


TABLEAU I: ‘‘THE CHRISTMAS 
GREETING” 
[This should be recited by a small boy dressed in 
ordinary costume: 
Welcome be ye that are here; 
Welcome all, and make good cheer; 
Welcome be Thou, Heavenly King, 
Welcome, bairn on this morning; 
Welcome all another year— 
Welcome Yule. 


TABLEAU II: “THE CHRISTMAS 
SHEAF” 
[Before this tableau Grieg’s ‘‘ Album Leaf’? may 
be played on the piano. 


[This should be a small boy with a small sheaf of 
grain or grass stems tied on a pole: 
‘Now, good wife, bring your precious hoard,” 
The Norland farmer cried; 
‘* And heap the hearth, and heap the board, 
For the blessed Christmastide. 
And bid the children fetch,” he said, 
“The last bright sheaf of wheat, 
And set it on the roof o’erhead, 
That the birds may come and eat. 
And this we do for His dear sake, 
The Master kind and good, 
Who, of the loaves He blest and brake, 
Fed all the multitude.” 
Then Fredrica and Franz and Paul, 
When they heard their father’s words, 
Put up the sheaf, and one and all 
Seemed merry as the birds. 
And all the hours glide swift away 
With loving, hopeful words, 
Till the Christmas sheaf at break of day 
Is alive with happy birds. 
— Phebe Cary’s ‘‘ The Christmas Sheaf.” 


TABLEAU III: “THE CHRISTMAS 

GREENS” 

[An old carol is appropriate as preliminary music. 

[This should be given by a little girl who holds in 

one hand a spray of mistletoe and in the other 

a sprig of holly. She should hold up each in 

turn and address it in song, to the tune of 
“Sweet Afton,” as follows: 


O hail we the holly, 

Which gleameth so bright, 
And forest so somber, 

And snowfields so white! 
With fair silv’ry berries 

The mistletoe bough 
Has twined a fair garland 

And wreathed Winter’s brow. 





Keeping Christmas: An Entertainment 


By Harriette Wilbur 


TABLEAU IV: ‘‘CHRISTMAS BELLS” 


[During the recitation ‘‘ Monastery Bells’? may 
be played softly. 

[This tableau should be given by two small girls in 
white, each holding a large red bell. As they 
swing their bells they recite together: 

I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom . 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s ‘Christmas 
Bells.”’ 


TABLEAU V: “THE YULE LOG” 


[Schumann’s ‘‘Happy Farmer” may be used as 
preliminary music. 

[This should be given by two little boys, well 
wrapped, drawing a sled on which is a big log. 


On the log sits a smaller boy with an armful of 


branches. The boys stop and speak: 
Come, bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing; 
While the good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free; 
And laugh to your heart’s desiring. 
With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For good success in his spending, 
On your psalt’ries play, 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a-tending. 
—Adapted from Robert Herrick’s “‘Ceremonies 
for Christmas.” 


TABLEAU VI: ‘‘THE CHRISTMAS 
BRAND” 


[This should be one little boy who holds a half- 
burned brand. He speaks to the audience: 
Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunne-set let it burne; 
Which quencht, then lay it up agen 
Till Christmas next returne. 
Part must be kept wherewith to teend 
The Christmas log next yeare; 
And where ’tis safely kept the Fiende 
Can do no mischiefe (there). 
—Robert Herrick’s “Ceremonies for Christmas.” 


TABLEAU VII: “THE CHRISTMAS 
CANDLE” 


[This should bea small maid with an unlighted 
bayberry candle in a holder. She says: 


On Christmas night a bayberry candle, 
Burned to the socket, 

Brings luck to the house, food to the larder 
And gold to the pocket.—Old Saying. 


TABLEAU VIII: ‘‘THE CHRISTMAS 
SAINT” 
[This is a very fat litile boy, with a red suit 


trimmed with white and a hat of the same, and 
carrying a bag on his back. He says: 


He was dressed all in fur, from his head to 
his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes 
and soot; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a peddler just opening 
his pack. 

His eyes—how they twinkled! his dimples 
how merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a 
cherry! 

His droll little mouth was drawn up likea bow, 

And the beard of his chin was as white as 
the snow. 

He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old 


ell, 
And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of 
myself. 
— Clement C. Moore’s ‘‘A Visit From Saint 
Nicholas.” 


TABLEAU IX: ‘“‘THE CHRISTMAS 
STOCKINGS” 


[Four small children in nightclothes. They hold 
their stockings in their hands and say together: 


Our wee little stockings we’ll hang in a row, 

By the least little edge, on the bedrail just so: 

And when we awake at the first morning light 

We'll see every one, such a glad welcome 
sight! 

Those stockings we hung in a neat little row 

Will all be filled full, even down to the toe. 





DRAWN BY DUGALD STEWART WALKER 


TABLEAU X: “THE CHRISTMAS 
PEACE” 


[This is one little girl dressed in white, as an 
angel. She holds alarge branch of holly toward 
her audience and speaks. ‘ Holy Night” may 
be played softly. 


Ye who have scorned each other, 

Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast-fading year; 

Ye who, by word or deed, 

Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come, gather here! 

Let sinned against and sinning 

Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now. 

Be links no longer broken, 

Be sweet forgiveness spoken 
Under the holly bough. 


—Charles Mackay’s ‘Under the Holly Bough.” 


TABLEAU XI: ‘THE CHRISTMAS 
FARE” 


[This is for three or four little girls, each dressed 
as a cook and carrying a pudding-bag or a pie 
on a plate, a roasting-pan, etc. They say: 


All you that to feasting and mirth are inclin’d, 

Come, here is good news for to pleasure your 
mind— 

Old Christmas is come for to keep open house, 

He scorns to be guilty of starving a mouse; 

Then come, boys, and welcome, for diet the 
chief, 

Plum pudding, goose, capon, minc’d pies and 
roast beef. 


—‘‘ The Christmas Fare,” Anonymous. 


TABLEAU XIT: “THE CHRISTMAS 
TREE” 


[A small evergreen tree stands on a table, and a 
little girl stands beside the table and sings to the 
tree. Tune, ‘‘ Tannenbaum.”’ 


O Evergreen! O Evergreen! 
Your leaves are constant ever! 
Not only in the summertime, 
But through the winter’s snow and rime, 
O Evergreen! O Evergreen! 
You’re fresh and green forever. 


O Evergreen! O Evergreen! 
I still shall love you dearly! 
How oft to me on Christmas night 
Your laden boughs have brought delight! 
O Evergreen! O Evergreen! 
I still shall love you dearly. 


—From the German of ‘‘ The Evergreen.” 


TABLEAU XIII: “THE CHRISTMAS 
WAITS” 


[These are three children with shawls over their 
heads. They sing The First Noel: 


The first Noel, the Angel did say, 

Was to certain poor shepherds in fields as 
they lay; 

Tn fields where they lay keeping their sheep, 

On a cold winter’s night that was so deep. 


TABLEAU XIV: “THE CHRISTMAS 
CHILD” 


[A little girl dressed as a mother has her doll in 
its cradle. As she sits and rocks the cradle she 
sings: 

Hush! my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed! 

Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling on thy head. 


Soft and easy is thy cradle: 
Coarse and hard thy Savior lay, 

When His birthplace was a stable, 
And His softest bed was hay. 


Lo, He slumbers in His manger, 
Where the hornéd oxen fed; 

Peace, my darling; here’s no danger, 
Here’s no ox anear thy bed. 


May’st thou live to know and fear Him, 
Trust and love Him all thy days; 
Then go dwell forever near Him, 
See His face and sing His praise! 


—TIsaac Watts’ ‘A Cradle Hymn.” 


FINALE 


[The PacEs draw back the curtains, and those who 
have participated in the tableaux appear and 
sing the last stanza from the old carol, ‘‘God 
Rest You Merry, Gentlemen”: 


Now to the Lord sing praises, 
All you within this place, 
And with true love and brotherhood ° 
Each other now embrace; 
This holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth deface. 
O tidings of comfort and joy! 
For Jesus Christ, our Savior, 
Was born on Christmas Day. 
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No. 13 


Nos. 12, 21.and 
22 are cases to 
contain small 
gifts like hand- 
kerchiefs, the first two 
measuring seven and 
eight inches in height 
respectively. 

No. 15 is a calendar of 
brown cardboard orna- 
mented witha harmoniz- 
ing Japanese print and 
brown ribbon hanger. 

No. 16 is a memoran- 
dum book shown folded. 
The cover is made to fit 
sheets of paper cut cross- 
ways from ordinary sta- 
tionery, the fold of the 
cover conforming to the 
fold of the paper. 


sent to 


“ 





r Chi 
n tihe 


‘Rea gifts range from the liitle card of ad 
greeting to the useful ribbon and seal 
decorated memorandum book for Mother 
and the stenciled envelope rack for Father. 
The materials used are strong mount- 
ing and construction papers in red, white, 
green, brown and mottled sepia, and the 
models are decorated in stenciled designs, 
with seals already gummed so that the 
children will have no difficulty in apply- 
ing them, cut-out paper appliqués, and 





ribbons knotted in unusual ways. 


Nos. 1, 2, 5 and 7 are gift cards made 
with seals and lined with water-colors. 

Nos. 3, 4, 10 and 11 are novel book- 
markers, the bells in No. 3 and No. 10 
and the wreath in No. 11 hanging pen- 
dent from the ribbon attached to the top 


of th 


Nos. 6 and 8 are gift tags, on the reverse 


e marker. 


of which the names are written. 


No. 9 is a combined calendar and pad. 
No. 13 is a pencil case and No. 14 isa 


match scratcher. 

















No.8 







— 


No. 10 No. 11 











No. 14 


No. 17 is an easily 
made menu card for the 
Christmas dinner. 

No. 18 is a greeting 
folder with a white card 
fastened within by two 
bell seals. 

No. 19 is a folder for 
pictures taken on vaca- 
tion trips, while Nos. 24 
and 25 are boxes of just 
the right size to hold 
scenic post cards, and 
No. 20 will hold the fa- 
vorite in plain view. 

No. 27 is a Christ- 
massy frame for recent 
snapshots. 

Nos. 23 and 26 are 
harmonizing envelope 
holder and calendar. 


No. 15 











Miss MARY E. BAKER 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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No, 25 
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No. 21 


OTE—The articles designed for this page by Miss 
Baker are so simple in construction and so attract- imams 

ive and artistic in appearance that it is hoped every 
teacher and mother interested in having children make 
these gifts will send at once for details as to size, colors, 
materials, decorations, etc.—information which space 
does not permit us to give in full on this page. This 
information is ready for you upon receipt of your re- 
quest accompanied by an addressed, stamped envelope 
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Solve the 
Christmas 
Problem 


Send Davis Quality Cards. For doz- 
ens of your friends they are actually 
better than costly gifts (which some- 
times put the receiver under unwelcome 
obligations). They are individual enough 
to express your own thought in a way 
that always appeals. While free from 
the usual cheap sentimentality, Davis 
Quality Cards have an intimate personal 
quality that makes them appreciated 
wherever they go. 





And they please by their beauty as 
well as their sentiments—colors ex- 
quisitely blended, artistic lettering, 
paper of the choicest, make them qual- 
ity cards that you’re proud to send to 
the most exacting friend. You’ll know 
them by this trade mark— 


THE A.M.DAVIS CO. 
UALITY CARDS 


BOSTON 






The cards shown and hundreds of 
others are sold separately at good 
stores. —To make your Christmas shop- 
ping easy, ask for the dollar box of 


“Davis Quality Cards for 
Quality Folks” 


containing 19 cards, absolutely un- 

handled, that will delight your various 

friends, or the dollar box of ““Davis 

Quality Cards for Business Men,’’ with 

10 cards and a ““Busy Man’s Calendar.”’ 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 


Send Us the Coupon Below 


enclosing one dollar for each box or- 
dered, and we will supply you _post- 
paid. Or send a postal now for booklet 
showing our complete line. 


THE A. M. DAVIS COMPANY 
528 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 


| THINGS I CAN SAY 
(ay i I'M WISHING YOU ON 
VOU CHRISTMAS DAY, 
| EVEN THOUGH YOU'RE 


if is GOOD 


FAR. AWAY 
ILL THINK OF YOU 
ON 


@HRISTMAS> 





THE A. M. DAVIS COMPANY 
528 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed ple ase find $ Send me 
“Quality Cards for i Folks.’ 
“Quality Cards for Business Men.’ 
plete catalogue. 


boxes 
boxes 
Also your com- 


Name 





Street 


City and State = 


Dealer’s Name——___ 
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HERE were six of us and a coffee percolator in Mrs. Biddle’s 

library. At any other time of year, although the six of us 

would have been the same, the coffee percolator would have 
been a teapot. But just before Christmas, when fingers must be deft 
and needles must fly in and out if everybody’s present was to be done 
on time, when sewing was a reason and not an excuse for meeting, 
Mrs. Biddle seemed to think that coffee answered the purpose better. 
And Mrs. Biddle was right, as she was about everything. 

The afternoon was waning. 

‘* Agatha, my dear,” said Mrs. Biddle to me, “‘ won’t you draw the 
shades and turn on the lights? You young women aren’t half careful 
enough of your eyes. You'll appreciate them more when you are as 
old as I am.” 

“Old, Mrs. Biddle, you!” we chorused indignantly. 

Just then the door bell rang. 

“That’s young Mrs. Terry, I guess,’’ said Jane Biddle. ‘I asked 
her to join us for coffee. She’s going to take charge of the parties at 
the Settlement this winter, thanks to Mrs. Pelham, and I thought 
you would all be glad to meet her.” 

“But it isn’t Mrs. Terry,” said I, as I drew the shade at the front 
window. ‘It’s Mrs. Flint.” 

There was an expressive silence. I did not realize until afterward 
how strong the influence of Mrs. Biddle’s sweet nature was upon 
us; that nobody said: ‘‘What a bore!’’ But nobody said anything 
except dear Mrs. Biddle. And she, with her genius for right words, 
said just this: 

‘How glad she will be to find you all here!” 

There was no doubt of it. From the moment Mrs. Flint entered 
the room we knew that she was in the state of mind that required an 
audience for its relief. She settled down into a chair and almost 
without preamble began to talk. 

“T think it’s a perfect shame,” she said, ‘the way tradespeople 
take advantage of you. It isn’t as if I didn’t pay my bills. I always 
do,as soon asI can. But lI 
don’t get a bigger allowance 
in December than I do in 
any other month, and 
Christmas presents have to 
be paid for. Wouldn’t you 
think they could understand 
that and wait a little? Not 
they! Sam Jones, the 
butcher, sent me a bill on 
the first, a ‘bill rendered’ 
on the eighth, and another 
on the fifteenth. I got 
pretty tired of that, I can 
tell you, and I just took this 
afternoon off to tell him 
what I thought of him. I 
guess he understands now.” 


MUST have put my sew- 

ing down with unusual 
vigor, for Mrs. Biddle 
looked at me and shook her 
head. I knew that meant 
that I was not to get into 
an argument with Mrs. 
Flint on the matter, and | 
was silent: Then Mrs. 
Biddle smiled, and I smiled, 
too, and nodded. For I 
recognized the smile as 
Mrs. Biddle’s assurance that she would take up the gauntlet herself. 

She was ready for a fray, I knew, and as eager as I to fight this 
particular battle of the tradesman and the unpaid bill, which a recent 
experience had made very real to us. 

A few days before Mrs. Biddle and I had been to the almshouse 
to see old Mike Mullen, who was dying. We had known Mike for 
years. He had done odd jobs at cleaning and petty carpentering for 
all of us. When they carried him off to the almshouse, sodden and ill 
and penniless after his years of work, we had shaken our heads and 
said, ‘‘That’s alcohol again”’; and of course it was, but just the same 
Mrs. Biddle and I did not think that alcohol told the whole story 
when Mike, the day we went to visit him, pulled a dirty old paper out 
of a satchel that stood beside his cot and handed it to us. It was his 
account of the money people in the village still owed him for odd 
jobs—a dollar for sweeping Mrs. Noyes’s cellar, four dollars for 
screening Mrs. Allen’s porch, and so on—small amounts all, but 
together enough to have kept the old man out of the poorhouse. 

‘“*Tt’s right enough livin’ here,’”’ Mike had said to us, ‘but I’d kind 
o’ like to be lyin’ next to my old gal afterward, in the reg’lar-folks 
churchyard, with a rose o’ Killarney on top, like she used to love. 
And I thought maybe you could get enough money out o’ that to 
pay for it. Only I don’t like them ladies to think I’m spendin’ my 
last hours countin’ up what’s owin’ me, ’specially at Christmastime. 
Maybe they won’t have it to spare, and it’s no use worritin’ them. 
I never could do that. They was such pretty young things, most of 
them. They didn’t know what it was to do without when they 
couldn’t pay, and I’d been at the game of bein’ poor so long I guess 
God thought it didn’t matter about me.” 


Mowe _, 


\ JE HAD not said much that day, Mrs. Biddle andI. We prom- 

ised Mike his decent grave and the rose of Killarney, and that 
was all. But when I looked at Mrs. Biddle now, and saw the little 
flush in her cheeks that told how she felt about Mrs. Flint’s interview 
with Sam Jones, the butcher, I knew that Mike Mullen would have 
his revenge. 

“Coffee, Mrs. Flint?” asked Mrs. Biddle. 

“Thanks,” said Mrs. Flint. ‘With cream and two lumps, please.” 

“Jones?” said Mrs. Biddle, putting in the two lumps thought 
fully; ‘““Sam Jones? He’s not on the right-hand side of the street.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Flint; ‘‘on the left as you go down.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Biddle, ‘I remember now. He has a lot of 
children.” 

“T should think he had,” said Mrs. Flint. “‘A perfect troop. He 
sends a different one each day with the meat, so that you never have 
a chance to scold the one who was there last for something he’s sure 
to have done that he shouldn't.” 

“They belong to our parish,” said Mrs. Holden. “Poor Mrs. 
Jones is in the hospital half the time.” 

“To our parish?” said Mrs. Biddle. “‘ Do they really?””—just as 
if she had not known the little Joneses, from the first to the 
eleventh, since the days they were born. 
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“You wouldn’t forget them,” said Mrs. Flint, “if you had ever 
helped with the Christmas tree. They’re half the crowd, and how 
they do jump for the things! It’s the same at school; they are posi- 
tively greedy. Two of them are in Joseph’s class. You must know 
them, Mrs. Pelham,” she went on, turning to me, “it’s Lisbeth’s 
class too. I think you got Mrs. Jones to come to the Parents’ Club 
the day that man talked about pure milk.” 


x O YOU know them, Agatha?” asked Mrs. Biddle, and her tone 
was a warning that I was expected only to answer the question. 

“Oh, yes,” said I. “I know them. Sam’s too fat and Sue’s too 
thin.’ There was a great deal that I wanted to say, but I trusted 
Mrs. Biddle. 

‘Poor little things,’ said Mrs. Biddle. “TI suppose that all they 
can get from both the church and the school doesn’t make up to 
them for a home Christmas.” 

“Then why don’t they have it at home ?”’ said Mrs. Flint. 

“Christmas presents do have to be paid for somehow,” said Mrs. 
Biddle. ‘‘And you know the small tradesman cannot get credit all 
over as we can; he has to pay cash.” 

“Then let them make the things themselves,” said Mrs. Flint. 
“There are odds and ends enough to use for children even in the 
poorest house.” 

“It takes time to make things, and time is often scarcer than 
money in the homes of the poor.” 

“That may all be true,” said Mrs. Flint, “‘but just the same I 
think our poor people ought to learn that even the simplest Christmas 
they arrange for themselves is better than eternally taking things 
from other people. Just imagine my Joseph taking his Christmas 
from any one but us.” 

** Are you quite sure he doesn’t?” asked Mrs. Biddle simply. 

‘““What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Flint. 

“Are you quite sure he isn’t taking it from the Joneses?” 

“What do you mean?” 
asked Mrs. Flint again, 
flushing hotly. 

“TI was just wondering,” 
said Mrs. Biddle. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose Mrs. Jones has a 
private income to draw 
from, so all the money she 
gets comes from her hus- 
band’s business. And if 
none of us pay our butchers’ 
bills in December how is she 
going to live that month 
except by drawing upon her 
savings, if there are any? 
And if we buy our children’s 
Christmas presents with 
money that we owe Mr. 
Jones for meat we haveeaten 
aren’t we buying them 
with Mr. Jones’s money, 
with money that should 
have bought his children’s 
Christmas?” 


OBODY spoke. ‘I was 

just wondering,” Mrs. 
Biddle went on as quietly 
as before, ‘‘whether we 
couldn’t all manage a little 
better ifwe tried. Afterall 
Christmas isn’t unexpected. It does come every year at the same 
time. Maybe if we thought of it once or twicé, in May or in 
September, we could save enough to pay our extra bills on time. 
What do you think, Agatha?” 

“Tt doesn’t sound impossible,” said I. 

**My dear Mrs. Biddle,” said Mrs. Flint, “you know that I respect 
and admire you as much as any woman here does. But sometimes 
you let your kind heart get the better of your reason. I pay my bills. 
I pay assoonasI can. And I’ll go on doing that always. But what 
you don’t consider is that these people”’ (by whom she meant all the 
men and women in labor and in trade upon whose honesty and thrift 
and cleanliness and capacity our housekeeping success depended) 
“have a lot of extra, well-paid work at Christmastime, that brings 
us nothing except inconvenience. Look at Mrs. Boody. I’ve had 
to send for my wash for the last four weeks because her girl has a 
Christmas position in the toy factory. Don’t you suppose she gets 
well paid for that? And I’m the one who suffers.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Flint,’ said Mrs. Biddle, ‘I’m so glad you mentioned 
Mrs. Boody’s little girl. The other night, quite late, when Mr. 
Biddle and I were motoring home from Mrs. Holden’s, we picked up 
the poor little thing trudging home through the snow. She was just 
coming from work. She didn’t mind being tired; I don’t think she 
knew how tired she was, because she had her pay envelope in her 
hand. She told us how busy they were, making all sorts of wonderful 
toys for rich people’s children; and, although she only pasted on the 
labels with the maker’s name, I really think she felt as if she had some 
share in all those gifts. I asked her why they worked so late. ‘We’ve 
such a lot to do this month,’ she said. ‘Santa Claus’—and she smiled 
a shy little smile—‘never seems to know what he’ll need until the 
very last minute. It’s funny too. I knew last June just what I 
wanted and could have told him if he asked. That would have saved 
attending to my order now when every one’s so rushed.’” 

‘**Poor child!” said Mrs. Holden; ‘‘her order never needs a great 
deal of attention.”’ 

‘*Hm, no,” said Mrs. Biddle, ‘‘ but I wasn’t thinking of her. I was 
thinking of Mrs. Flint’s convenience. There are plenty of us who 
know in June, as well as Mary Boody does, just what we want and 
what we mean to buy at Christmas. Now I was thinking that if we 
did decide to save for Christmas in May and in September we could 
buy our gifties then, and save ourselves the wear and tear of crowds, 
and save the overworking of the little girls in factories, and save poor 
Mrs. Flint from carting home her own December wash.”’ 

“How practical you are!” said Mrs. Flint. ‘There’s really some- 
thing in what you say. I think I'll follow your advice next year and 
But now I'll have to go.” 

When Mrs. Flint had gone Mrs. Biddle turned to me. ‘ Are you 
satisfied, young fire-eater?” she asked. 
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the Truth 
about Furs 
before you 
Buy. 


Your copy of 


Albrecht’s 


Fur Facts 


and 


Fashions 


illustrates, de- 
scribes and 
prices over a 

thousand dif- 

ferent Fur 
Garments, neckpieces and muffs —it 
gives you reliable information about 
Furs that cannot be obtained from any 
other source — it is not simply a cata- 
log or Price List—but a valuable book 
on Furs you will be glad to own. 


Genuine Quality Furs 
not nearly so costly 
as you imagine 


You can get Albrecht Quality 
Furs — Furs backed by a House of 
59 years’ experience, that will wear 
longer and look bette —at a price 
you are willing to pay. 

And you will be delighted to 
know that it zs true that Albrecht 
Quality Furs—the choicest pelts ob- 
tainable direct from the trappers— 
cost no more than the ordinary kind 
and in some instances cost you no 
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risk. 

Money 
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Send 
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Distinctive Styles 
Good taste in Furs is immediately 
recognized in the woman who wears 
Albrecht’s. You will find in Albrecht 
Quality Furs ‘‘class’’ and exclusive- 
ness, a distinctive individuality, those 
intangible touches of style and fashion 
not found in other makes. If your 
Furs bear the Albrecht trade-mark 
you have the agreeable satisfaction of 
knowing that your Fursare ‘‘*Correct”’ 
and your friends will know that you 
buy the best. Miss Marguerite Snow, 
starring in ““The Million Dollar Mys- 
tery,’” wears Albrecht Furs. 


Allorecht Furs 
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Quality First 


Remernber, we 
specialize in 
making up / 
Furs to order 
for any occasion. 
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Indeed our De- 
signing Depart- 
ment will gladly 
make suggestions 
and submit sketch- 
es—and we will 
send skins from 
which to make 
your selection. 








Ata price withinreason 
we will furnish you gen- 
uine Furs to match your 
gown, your coat, your eyes, 
hair and your complexion. 


Write today 

At least get this book. 
Go through it from cover to 
cover, then decide for your- 
self. Simply send 4c tocover 
postage—ask for Albrecht’s 
Fur Facts & Fashions No. 
103. No obligation on 
your part to buy. 
W hen writingad- 
dress us care 
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Cheerful Color in a 
Book Marker 















HE Christmas box is the 
only novelty on this page 
which could not be conven- 
iently sent by mail, as it 
should be filled with mints, 
nuts or small candies when 
presented. All of the others 
are desirable forenvelope gifts 
as well as for home use. 





Bright Little Box for Small Candies 














FTER selecting a de- 

sign cut it out with a 
margin. Mount it onwhite 
cardboard with paste, and, 
when quite dry, trim on 
the outline. 











Folding Purse for Coin, Size of Half-Dollar 
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Small Stamp Envelope for Ones and Twos 






January 1915 
Sun. | Mon] 3ucs. Wen. | Jhurs.| Fri. 


A Greeting Card With Space for a Complete Calendar to 


be Pasted On 
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al + RITE for directions for 
; preparing these gifts for 
0 WITHA’ AY 0 presentation, inclosing postage. 








Address the Little Gift Editor, 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 



























































An All-Year-Round Useful Gift is a Blotter Which May Have Any Number of Sheets Tied to its Cover 
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A Christmas Card With a Center Opening for a Small Photograph 
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By Mary A. tlays 


HE first thing to do in this game where you just ‘**‘ make 

believe” is to cut out the picture of the room. Cut 
on the dark line that goes all around. Paste this picture on 
a piece of stiff paper so it will stand up straight, and make 
a cut on each of the dotted lines. There is one on the bed 
near the pillow, another on one of the bedposts, and one 
on the floor in front of the chair. Next cut out the figure 
of the mother, including the little white space under her 
feet, which, when inserted in one of the cuts, will make her 
stand up. Then cut out the figure of the little girl—we 
will call her ‘‘ Betty ’’—then the tree and all the other 
things. The white marks on the tree show where slits 
should be made to put the candles in. 

Now weare ready to ‘* make believe ”’ that little Betty is 
going to bed on Christmas Eve. Her mother takes off the 
little play dress and puts on the little white nightgown, 
and after Betty says her evening prayer and hangs her 
stocking on the foot of the bed she gets in. 

Next, if you will get your mother to tell you a bedtime 
Christmas story you can tell it to Betty and pretend her 
mother is telling it to her. Then after Betty has turned 
over and has gone to sleep the real fun begins, for you help 
your mother set up the Christmas tree and put on the star 
and candles and other trimmings you have cut out, and 
then from among the other things you have left you select 
those you think Betty would most like to have, and put 
them under the tree, where Betty can find them the first 
thing in the morning. 

Now I am sure you will want to be quite still for a little 
bit while you pretend it is night; and then Betty will be 
ready to turn over again and wake up, after which she will 
want to get up, and you can help her put on her little play 
dress, and she will be all ready to enjoy the things you have 
arranged for her. And I shouldn’t wonder if you would 


have so much fun in being a play Santa Claus for Betty 

at you will want to be a real one for some little child 
vhom you know, and will look around you to see whom 
you can make happy by sharing with her some of the good 


ip 


hings that come to you at Christmastime. 
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The Children Have a Busy Christmas: By Helene Nyce 


HRISTMAS DAY was just one hustle and 

bustle, from the time Tommy fired the first 
pillow until the very last bundle and box were 
distributed among the little woods people for 
whom the gifts were prepared. I will tell you 
this story, or another, and will send you a new 
cut-out all ready to color and paste—a surprise 
Christmas tree; you never saw such a funny 
one—if you will send a stamped, addressed 
envelope for its return. 

Be sure to ask for club pin and certificate if 
you are not a member. 

A missionary wrote us a delightful letter from 
China, where she hopes soon to have a large 
chapter of our club and to have our rules printed 
in Chinese too. Isn’t that interesting? 

In Oklahoma we have a chapter called “The 
Oklahoma Indians,”’ who have splendidly helped 
a woman whose house burned down. They in- 
tend soon to have a hundred members in their 
chapter. 

I hope a great many schools will compete in 
this month’s school contest. Stories from school 
or class must be sent under one cover by the 
teacher. First prize for school or class sending 
best stories, five dollars, to be used for school- 
room improvements; for each of five next best 
sets, a copy of ‘Flossie Fisher’s Funnies”’ for 
schoolroom use. 

Regular contest: First prize, five dollars, for 
the best story about Flossie, or on an original 
subject; second prize, three dollars; third prize, 
two dollars; five fourth prizes of one dollar 
each, and for each of the ten next best, a box of 
water-colors. 

First prize for the prettiest scrapbook, three 
dollars; second prize, two dollars; five third 
prizes of one dollar each, and for each of the five 
next best, a box of water-colors. 































The Prize Winners for September 


Stories 


FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 
IlowARD W. Coomss, Washington, D. C. 


TWO TWO-DOLLAR PRIZES 


IONE LUEHRS (age 14 years), Oregon 
BERNARD WHITELOCK, Pennsylvania 


FIVE ONE-DOLLAR PRIZES 
SADIE GLENN (age 15 years), New York 
URDINE LE VALLEY, Canada 
FRANCES WHITE (age 10 years), China 
ARAM R. KAVALDJIAN, Turkey 
SHEILA McCCorMICK (age 8 years), South Africa 


TEN FILLED SCHOOL COMPANIONS 
Caro GEER (age 14 years), South Carolina 
HETTIE B. LAKIN, Vermont 
ALICE HITCHCOCK (age 13 years), Washington, D.C. 
ApA L. HEINZE, New York 
REBEKAH HAMAN (age 11 years), North Carolina 
ALBERT J. PICKETT, Alabama 
ANA A. VAN HOESEN (age 10 years), New York 
HAZEL Perry, California 
MARGARET BOLAND (age 12 years), Pennsylvania 
ELIZABETH Gore, Maryland 


Scrapbooks 
FIRST PRIZE, THREE DOLLARS 
AGNES B. COLE, Virginia 
SECOND PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
RvuTH RAnbD, Louisiana 


FIVE ONE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


IRVING SCHLEFSTEIN (age 15 years), New York 
VIRGINIA JONES, Mississippi 
Doris ELIZABETH WOODRUFF, New Jersey 
RutTH CAMERON, New Jersey 
MARGUERITE AIMONE, New Jersey 





TEN PAINT BOXES 


MABEL B.: STRYKER (age 13 years), Washington 
RACHEL SUMMERS (age 9 years), Texas 
S. LoutsE Lovett, Massachusetts 
BERTHA G. MCILHENNy (age 9 years), Pennsylvania 
ELIZABETH J. GARDNER (age 7 years), Kentucky 
ADELA L. DU VERNET, South Carolina 
DOROTHY STRAIN (age 6 years), lowa 
HARLAN Potts (age 6 years), Idaho 
WILNA Watts, New Hampshire 
JESSIE I. ROSENBERGER, Pennsylvania 


The Roll of Honor for September 


Stories 


FELEANORA S. CARROLL (age 14 years), Tennessee 
LEONARD SPACKMAN, New Zealand 
MADELINE G. NEWMANN, New York 
MARION D. Boypb, New Mexico 
MARJORIE V. AULD, Canada 
MARGARET VERA OLIVER (age 11 years), England 
Eva PEAcH, Newfoundland 
Daisy WILLIAMSON, Illinois 
PHYLLIS MITCHELL (age 10 years), Scotland 
Mary Lipscoms, Tennessee 


Scrapbooks 


LEETA GRIFFIN and ALICE BUNTING, California 
NELLIE V. KUKENIS, New York 
VIRGINIA HESTON, Pennsylvania 

NAN Rowan, Nevada 
MARION BANTA, New Jersey 
FREDERIC and WILLIAM BAGER, Illinois 
BESSIE and ADELLE Davis, Indiana 
RuBy HANKINS, Kansas 
HELEN HALL, Washington, D. C. 
MAURINE H. Rowe, Kansas 


Be sure to send a stamped, addressed envelope 
for reply with your book or story, and send not 
later than December 15 to 

Miss HELENE Nyce 
IN CarE OF THE LapIEs’ HomE JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


























BRACE LAT 

pendant watches are 

at the height of their pop- 
ularity this Christmas and 


are ideal for gifts. 


and 


Lady Elgin—famed for 
beauty and accuracy — 
mounted in either of these 
popular forms is a most 
appropriate gift for the 
relative or friend you in- 
tend to remember substan- 


tially. The 


LADY ELGIN 


watches here illustrated are 
How dainty and 
small they are! Yet they are 
splendid timekeepers, fashioned 
with utmost Elgin skill. They 
are fully guaranteed. 


actual size. 


Your local jeweler is an 
Elgineer—master of watchcraft. 
He knows Lady Elgin and can 
show you a variety of cases and 
bracelet mountings. 

ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH €OM PAN Y 
Elgin, Illinois 


WOMEN'S BRACELET 


“Watch 
[Actual Size] 
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ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR I. KELLAR 


ID you ever pause 
to consider the 
great import- 


ance of your back- 
ground? Have you not 
rather taken it asa 
matter of fact, like the 
sun or the stars or 
the seasons of the year? 
Did you ever fully real- 
ize that the vast as- 
sembly of creatures of 
which youare the center 
are people with feelings 
and longings like your 
own? 

It is like thinking of 
the solar systems that 
whirl away into infini- 
tude—and doubtless it has some infinite connection with the suns 
and stars of the universe, if we could only understand. 

In our Christmas thoughts, striving as we are to find that peace on 
earth which is promised those who understand the true Christ Idea, 
it may be well for us to consider at closer range some of the people 
we take for granted, and try to realize our indebtedness to them. 

This seems to be a world of contrasts. We have the rich and the 
poor, the good and the bad, the young and the old, the happy and 
the miserable, the sick and the well—all along the line—till we come 
quite to the quick and the dead as the final antithesis. 

It has appeared to be the business of socicty to foster these con- 
trasts. We seem to have needed the poor, the unfortunate and the 
erring to gauge our own success by. We are always thanking God 
that we are not as other men, unconscious of being inexcusable 
Pharisees in so doing. 

We sponge a lot off of the people we consider less fortunate:than 
ourselves. We get great satisfaction out of them. If we put our- 
selves out to be good to them we at once make a mental picture of 
ourselves as acting a noble and generous part, forgetful of the fact 
that instead of their owing us a debt of gratitude we are really 
indebted to them for the opportunity of indulging in a real pleasure— 
the pleasure of sharing. 


E ARE All Suffering From Preconceived Ideas. We accept 

certain theories because they are as old as the world (which 
isn’t, after all, very old), and we give our consent to certain domestic 
feuds and to certain stale old doctrines just because we were reared 
on them and because our ancestors felt that the best wisdom of the 
ages had decided upon them. 

Our notions about mothers-in-law, stepmothers, adopted children, 
old maids and many other things are for the most part loopholes 
for laziness, ill-temper and selfishness. A man will take a kindly 
suggestion from his mother that he will not take at all from his 
mother-in-law. A family will shield a lazy, insolent daughter and 
get up in arms against a daughter-in-law for less offense. 

There may be a “‘natural’’ reason for these things, but is there an 
ethical reason, and are we here to follow ‘“‘natural” passions or to 
curb and guide them into nobler channels of reason and philosophy ? 

It seems to be natural to the human being to fret against his 
environment. If you go from house to house you will find very few 
contented people—and when you do find them you generally fly in 
a rage at them for being so self-satisfied and so indifferent to the 
sorrows of their neighbors. 

This fretting over one’s environment may be the “‘divine discon- 
tent” that leads to ““sreat achievements” —and yet I believe that 
the greatest achievement that can possibly be made in this world is 
to arrive at a happy and contented state of mind, no matter whether 
““success” as we now view it has come our way or not. 

The person who is possessed of the “divine discontent”? always 
thinks that other people ought to be satisfied. He accepts his neigh- 
bors and friends as a background; he desires to shine in comparison 
with them. He wants his father and mother to stay quietly in the old 
home weeping often over his absence, he wants his brother to keep 
the old farm, and he doesn’t see why his sister can’t be satisfied 
to stay at home and do the housework. He needs them all in his 
background. 

My thought today is for the unimportant person. So very often 
the unimportant person is the keystone of the bridge—so very often 
the unostentatious member of the family is doing all the work and 
getting no thanks! And yet it is impossible to exalt this quiet per- 
son, because, when service becomes conscious and the person who is 
doing it begins to arrogate himself on it, it grows intolerable and 
everybody concerned feels like asking the person to quit and stop 
talking about it. Do what you do cheerfully and as a free contribu- 
tion to the general welfare, or do not do it at all. 


HAVE Arrived at the Trying Period of Life at which one’s 

friends fall thick and fast like autumn leaves in the November 
wind—and it is a hard business building up the fires and bringing 
a glow to the heart warm enough to live by. 

Among the many changes that have come none strike me more 
forcibly than the loss of people I seldom saw. My world was con- 
structed of those folks, and in many of the old village houses people 
lived for years and years without ever coming to see me—I seldom 
or never went to see them, there were really not many congenialities 
between us—yet I resent their being gone and my heart is heavy 
because I shall see them no more. In our Christmas festivities we 
took no account of them. When we gave a party we “naturally” did 
not invite them (why “naturally”? Beware of the things you do 

naturally!’’), yet they were watching patiently and with benign 
vicarious joy—they were glad we were having a good time. 

What could we have done for them? What can we still do for the 
people we like but seldom see? 

Neighbors are likely to be queer—we must all admit that. One 
may go on for years in the idea that his neighbors like him, and then 
suddenly discover that they have been secretly hating him and 
begrudging him everything he had and just waiting for a chance to 
hit him in a vital spot. 

I have lately had an example of this by neighbors I loved as if 
they were relations, never dreaming that they weren’t fond of me. 
The discovery that they only wanted a chance to “do” me hurt 
terribly. 

No doubt repeated experiences of this sort have made the world 
‘“‘wise” and given to us the doctrine of “‘every fellow for himself”; 
but in our background even the envious and unkind folk have a value, 
and we should take surprises of the sort mentioned philosophically 
if we can. 

In my immediate vicinity there has been a growing spirit of self- 
ishness. Selfishness is a very peculiar and subtle thing, so very 
often it is unconscious. We shut our hearts against people who might 





“So Often I Have Striven All Day Long With Grief—a Word Would 
Help Me, Yet They Do Not Give It” 


do us good, because we 
think they do not care, 
and they shut their 
hearts against us for the 
same reason. Each is 
afraid of a snub from 
the other. 

But do you know 
that the“‘ unfortunate” 
person is very often to 
blame for the slights he 
suffers from? It isa 
misunderstanding 
world. Many of the 
people you believe to 
be serenely happy in 
their financial and social 
independence are hun- 
gry at heart forthe love 
of their neighbors and for the very word of comradeship you might 
yourself bestow. It would be a lovely and gracious Christmas gift. 

We are often very mistaken in our attitude toward and our treat- 
ment of people who we believe have “succeeded”; we imagine 
that they think they are so smart; we think that if we could have 
done what they have done we wouldn’t give a cent for anything 
else—we would just live on the glory of what we had accomplished ! 
Foolish and blind idea! The human heart is just as full of longings 
in the midst of ‘‘success”’ as at any other time. 


WOMAN Said to Me the Other Day: “I just have the best 

visit with you every month!” Have the friends of people who 
contribute to their entertainment through the press ever considered 
what a one-sided affair it often is? Have they thought how often the 
writer sends greetings and how seldom they are returned by the folks 
near at home—the folks that just take him for granted? 

Do you know what we do for most of the people who live in easy 
walking distance of us? We go to their funerals. Maybe we send 
flowers—and we say what a pity they are gone; another old home 
broken up; it is quite melancholy! 

But the thing that we do oftenest is to associate intimately with 
people we do not love half so well as we love some old neighbor we 
seldom go to see. This may be inevitable, but the thing which is not 
inevitable is our neglect of the people we love. Many of them are old 
and do not care to do the things we care for; but be careful how you 
decide this for them. We are great on deciding that such and such 
a person wouldn’t care to go to the picnic or the party or to belong to 
the club or hear the lecture or the music. 

How do you know he wouldn’t care? 

These questions aside, however, we all know that in our social life 
we are inevitably thrown with people we do not greatly care for, and 
separated from those whom we really love. But we need not allow 
our social life to consume us; we can avoid the excitement which 
gets us into a whirl where we haven’t sense enough to stand up for 
our real principles and where we finally give way to the ruling of 
inferior and heartless people who are lacking in appreciation of our 
most worthy friends. 

It has long ago come to a point in America where true worth gets 
the fewest votes, because “‘voters,”’ not only at election polls but 
also in social life, are influenced by everything far more than by the 
actual worth of the candidate. Social popularity, or any other sort 
of popularity, is a strange and fickle thing; but the most obtuse of us 
knows that actual personal merit, qualifications of birth and breed- 
ing, even personal charm—unless it be of the phenomenal sort that 
amounts to genius—count for very little. 


HERE is a Personal Call to You, however, to remember espe- 

cially at Christmastime the people you would miss if they were 
gone, and this applies particularly to the old; to people in other 
people’s houses; to those who lack the claims of kindred and the ties 
of blood that demand recognition. I do not mean by this that you 
should send gifts to such people. Iam opposed to swelling the list of 
gifts. Weshould all, in view of the hard times and the trouble abroad, 
make our gifts this year very inexpensive—but we should put forth 
a special effort toward spreading happiness. 

If we are called to account for our sins at some final judgment ii 
am very sure the sins of omission will weigh heaviest. Where is the 
cheering word we might have spoken, the Christmas greeting we 
might have sent, the visit we might have made? 

I have neighbors—maybe I might say friends—at least their 
houses are in sight of my own and I have known them all my life. 
When*I see them coming past my porch in their automobiles I can’t 
help feeling a throb of joy at their familiar faces. But they make 
me the coolest, most distant bows and pass on as if I were some 
stranger they met yesterday. How joyful, how genial would a wave 
of the hand from them seem to me! How glad I should be if they 
would shout ‘‘ Hello!” or even say ‘‘Isn’t it a pretty day?” 

So often I have striven all day long with grief—a word would help 
me, yet they do not give it. This is probably for no special reason of 
spite at me; it just comes from the habit of making themselves com- 
fortable and taking for granted that everybody else can do the same. 
Having their own ‘‘arrangements,” being full, perhaps, with content 
and luxury, having no especial heartaches, they serenely suppose 
that life offers its compensations to everybody. 


EAR Friend, You Have a Gift More Precious than frankin- 
cense and myrrh, and it is absolutely free of cost. It is just the 
simple gift of speech. Just say over the telephone, or on a penny 
postcard, or face to face if you can: “I am thinking of you today. 
value your friendship, I am glad you are here—let my regard 
add to your happiness today!”’ 

When one is sick or sad or old or “superfluous” a word from a 
friend is like a drink of cool water to the parched tongue. Have we 
withheld it? The simple priceless good we might do, but do not, 
weighs heavily against our active charity and church work. 

The poor you have always with you. This only means that always 
within sound of your voice, perhaps in your own household, are 
human beings on whom you could bestow what every one of us needs 
most—a sense of human fellowship. 

And then again, perhaps your mistake is in not claiming your right 
to friendship. Perhaps the sad and lonely man who passes my porch 
on solitary morning walks would like to speak to me, to stop and talk 
things over, to visit a littlk—but why doesn’t he? Timid, proud, 
conventional—all bad things, sins nearly—but he cherishes them! 

Why do we live thus, year after year “giving” to church and 
charity, and withholding from humanity the simple gift of being a 
genial person with a kind and heartsome word for everybody? 
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are Different 


The chief difference be- 
tween Crisco doughnuts and 
others is their digestibility. 
Crisco itself is readily digestible 
and anything fried in it is most 
wholesome. 








Then, too, Crisco can be 

made so much hotter than lard, 
without burning, that when the 
dough is placed in it the extreme 
heat of the Crisco immediately 
formsalight,tender crust. The in- 
side is sealed against the absorption 
of fat and in consequence is lighter 
than the ordinary doughnut. 


A SLE 


Do not wait for Crisco to 
smoke, but test from time 
to time with a bit of dough. 


for Frying ForShortenng 
for Cake Making 


You will find that Crisco 
doughnuts agree with every mem- 
ber of your family and that each 
will ask that the doughnut jar be 
filled every week. There are 
four delightful doughnut recipes 
in this book. 


Beautiful cloth-bound book of 
new recipes and a “Calendar of 
Dinners” for five 2-cent stamps! 


This handsome book by Marion Harris 
Neil gives 615 excellent tested recipes. 
Also contains a ‘‘Calendar of Din- 
ners’’—a dinner menu for every day 
inthe year. The Calendar tells what; 
the recipes tell ow. Book also 
contains cookery hints and the in- 
teresting story of Crisco’s develop- 
ment. Bound in blue and gold 
cloth. ‘To those answering this 
advertisement it will be sent for 
five 2-cent stamps. 
Address Dept. D-12, The 


Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
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Medical Emergency a recat = 
Case for Motorists and Bracelets 
wail . 
lity. ilks for X 
ily Silks for Xmas 
stible | 
most 50c up 
Easily-Made Boxes Smart Styles — All Colors — Fast 

n be Dyes — Handsome Finish — Com- 
herd fort — Long Wear Durability — for 
—— all the Family —at 10,000 Stores. 
1 the — 
reme Unlimited Guarantee 
iatel : 
an | on Every Pair 
ption Give useful, appreciated, 
ohter beautiful Black Cat Silk 

Hosiery this year to friends 

0 to and all the family for Christ- 

time mas. Give Art Boxes of the 

ugh. most famous hose in the 
world. 

Black Cat offers the widest 
variety or choice in silks for 
een nel men, women and young folks 

ee ee ee at most reasonable prices. 
BLACK CAT 





Denotes Pure Silk—Not 
Loaded or Adulterated 


Close fitting ankle, light weight 
gauzy effects. All fast colors to 
match shoes and gowns. We also, 
as you know, make every weight 
and color Black Cat Hose in cot- 
tons, silk lisles, wools 
and merinos from 25c 
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F up for all the family. 
See and Buy 
isco BLACK CAT Hose 
nem- at 10,000 Dealers 
each Beautiful Xmas Boxes 
ar be If = dealer can’t 
: supply you, write us 
Issaiad and we will see that you 
cipes are supplied promptly. 
No. 815 Women’s Fash- 
ioned Silk $1. Extrafine. 
Pure Japan Thread Silk, 
< of 42 Gauge. Full length. 
r of 28 in. Sea Island 
ape! mercerized top, 
- heavily rein- 
‘ forced heel, toe 
Harris and soles $1. 
cipes. No. 820 extra 
+ heavy all silk . 
Din- avy all ; 
-y da Fi 
nah y No. 325 Men's Thread Silk 50c. 
what; Seamless, fine gauge, light weight 
; also Japan 12 Ply Thread Silk. Extra 
‘ Reinforced heels and toes. Double 
he m- To Keep Veils in Order Requires a pong Al — 50c._ Also No. 
elop- A Man’s Sewing-Kit Opened and Closed Receptacle Like This po = 0 ee ee 
yn unlimited guarantee. 
x this 
om Sur . CHICAGO-KENOSHA 
~ HOSIERY CO. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Dept. L. 
Established 30 Years 
Chicago Office 
237 So. Fifth Ave. 
Boston Office 
168 Chauncy St. 











The Girl Who Travels With Hand Luggage Only, by Rail, Boat or Motor, Will be Delighted With This Fully Equipped Toilet Case 














NOTE— Mailing tubes of different sizes, cretonne-covered, made all the cases shown on this page, and even with the full equipment of the various 
receptacles the cost of the individual article, or of the three sets, is quite nominal. The sets comprise six receptacles for ladies, six for men, and an auto 
} set of four pieces. Directions and diagrams for any one set will be sent upon request, but only one set for each request. Inclose four cents for mailing, 

and address Mary E. Hopkins, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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What Girls Can Make 
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By Ida Cleve Van Auken 
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Ribloons 























HE uses of ribbons 
seem to be illim- 
itable, and, while we 
usually thought of rib- 
bons as suitable only for 
sewing bags and the 
pretty little accessories 
for dressing-table and 
bureau, now ribbon is 
preferred for the hou- 
doir slippers and it has 
never been so much in 
demand for girdles, 
which we wear regard- 
less of the style of dress 
or the time of day- 

Dainty little circles 
and clusters of narrow 
ribbon make all-ready- 
to-sew-on sets for one’s 
lingerie. 








Kibbon Cleverly Manipulated Makes an Acces- 
sory Equal in Importance to the Waist Itself 
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Z\ Cabbage Pincushion 


Sm 
Z ° : ; 
in Tender Greens Above is a Baby- 


Cap Trimmings 
for All Ages 
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‘ Fascineting 
. Knotted Lin- 
serie Bows in Sets 
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Flowered Rosettes for Baby’s Cap or Sister’s Hair 





A Mirrored Center Has wn en 
Thi itchi phy Myf type 
This Witching Rose Lif Ui ie 
mtn Un, 
“WY Yyp 
My,G 
Y% 











A Quaker Bonnet Concealing Sew- 
ine Possibilities, and a Girdle With 
Crossed Ends Snapped in Position 
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This Ribbon Bag is 
Ribbon-Trimmed - 
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Inquiries regarding the making of the articles shown on this page will be gladly answered if you will send an 
Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE Lapis’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





T IS not only the keen 
delight which every 
one experiences in work- 

ing with ribbons of rich 

colorings and designs 

which guides our steps 

to the ribbon counters 

in the present-giving 
season, but it is also 
the knowledge of the 
pleasure a beautiful gift 
of ribbon always gives 
to the recipient. If it 
happens to be the “ just- 
what-I-have-been- 
wishing-for’”’ kind of 
present it will give even 
more happiness com- 
bined with the thoughts 
and stitches you have 
worked into it. 
















































Sweet Grass Forms 
This Bas’s Lid 

















of Ribbon and Rosebuds 
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Lingerie Ornaments | 
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Stemless, the Rose Even 


He 
ye 


ay” 


Flaunts a Powder-Puff 





A Sewing Bag Which Rivals a Box 
in Trimness, and Some Adorable 
Slippers of Ribbon, Lace and Fur 











addressed, stamped envelcype to 

















You'll Be Delighted 


With Your Appearance 
in this Charming Wooltex 
Coat — Price, $25.00 


If you were to pay twice that sum for it, 


| you would not find a smarter coat nor one 


more useful than the new model shown in 
this picture. 

It has all the character of the newest, 
smartest style, marked by a grace and sim- 
plicity that gives it new charm. 

The long straight effect to the hips; the 
broad half-belt of silk velour (which does 
not extend across the back); the smartly flar- 
ing effect from the waist down; the long, 
| graceful back—make a garment that is most 
becoming to most women. 

Made of a variety of new fabrics of fash- 
ionable texture, tailored into perfect lines, it 
has the attractiveness of 
costly simplicity. 

Its silk velour collar is of the broad rolling 


appearance and 


type, open in front, yet buttoned closely at 
the neck. 

Such a coat as this could get its style only 
trom great designers, working in the closest 
| touch with authentic fashion information. 

Like all Wooltex garments it is guaran 
teed to give **two full seasons’ satisfactory 
service.’” 

It is one more example of the truth of the 





maxim— 


WOOLTEX 


The Best there is in 
Women’s Garments 


To see what splendid value this coat 
represents, to realize how it will add to 
your own attractiveness — go to ‘*’The Store 
That Sells Wooltex,’’ and look at it. Com- 
pare it with other garments at much higher 
prices — then remember that the cost of this 
coat is but $25.00. 

You will find it in your own city at 


| The Store That Sells Wooltex 
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| Selling 8000 Copies Daily 
HAROLD BELL WRIGHT’S 


New Novel is 
A Real Love Story 


Delightfully Wholesome, Stirring in Action 
and Sweet with Sentiment for Christmas Giving 


The Genuine Charm 


of the story is its style, color, conception and fancies. Its 
heart histories and soul tragedies are gripping with interest 
from start to finish. Its setting in Southern California among 
orange groves and mountains is refreshing and romantic. *y 

, “*Well, What do yéu want ? 


paired ai ncn The Christmas Book of the Year |____Whatare voudoing here ?”” 


Beautiful and Appropriate for Presentation to any Man or Woman or Boy or Girl 
































Illustrations in Full Color from Oil Paintings vers by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 


Nearly 1,000,000 Copies Already Sold 


























































































A Real Love Story with bigger plot and more =—=1 Harold Bell Wright has told this delightful ro- 

action, deeper mystery and greater love, sweeter mance so convincingly and has so clearly defined 

sentiment and stronger passions than any novel the underlying purpose of the story that it is 

the author has yet written. A delightfully whole- stamped with the truthfulness of a chapter out of 

some romance among orange groves and moun- rn life. The theme, —_ rye sags of = and 

tutes of Gente Calllarnix. etters, is most opportune for the cause of more 
wholesome books. 

d Kansas City Star—" The Eyes of the World 1a St. Louis Post-Dispatch—It is something to write 
e powerfully written. It deserves a high place, one of the six best sellers. It is six times some- 
ice whether you take it for its literary value or its thing to write six best sellers. Harold Bell Wright 

moral lesson. Beyond a doubt the author has has done it. 
tex written a book that will rank with ‘The Shepherd EYES: 
) of the Hills’? and ‘‘The Winning of Barbara Worth.” he Philadelphia North American—I[n the novelist’s 
- \ ARLD “Their Yesterdays,’ the immediate predecessor 
or it, Oakland Trib a i WV of the present work, the mere duty and joy of liv- 
ini nn eee er : — ll Ata a ing and loving was the underlying motive and 

( alifornia girl, Sibyl Andrés, was born in the er HAROLI LD RELL\VRIGHT theme. But in‘The Eyes of the World,” in addition 
/n in mountains, and among her southern roses, play- 4 shed to an intri¢tate and finely wrought love story, the 

. i “— my ont Sa ) Ss ; ) sia ) 

ing exquisitely on her violin, she makes one of — py Aun) of SHEPHERD ¢c HILLS narrative conveys not only heart history, but 
vest, the most charming studies in modern literature. sturdy censure of baser ideals in literature and art. 
eal Buffalo Evening News—It is pleasant to commend work that already has created so great 

a an interest in its coming and find that it makes good on the promises of the publisher. 

; the 

“The Eyes of the World,” Mr. Wright's sixth consecutive success, has broken the record for popularity made and held by “The Winning of Barbara Worth,” 
does by the same author, and has made a new world record for being the biggest novel ever published, which it will hold, beyond doubt, for all time. 
’flar- - 
ong, Other Books by Harold Bell Wright 
most Each volume is beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform with ‘‘The Eyes of the 
-_ World,’’ in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.35 Net 

asn- 
co The Winning of Barbara Worth The Shepherd of the Hills The Calling of Dan Matthews 
a That Printer of Udell’s Their Yesterdays 

Harold Bell Wright’s books—six volumes—are also uniformly bound in Limp Full Leather, Gilt Tops, Each $1.85 Net 
slling Boxed in Sets, 6 Volumes, Cloth $7.50—Full Leather $10.50 
ly at ; . 
eee siking _ TheinYesterdays | Harold Bell Wright's Great Record 
The Uncrowned King Popular Edition ; 
Or rs 

” Illustrations by Neill—16mo Now 50 Cents Everywhere Born in Rome, N. Tes in 1872 

losest Cloth 50c, Leather $1.00 Thin : 7 a oe ae 
Chis delightful story of life and ’ 

n. Davenport Democrat—Onc caught Jove is the author’s greatest con- DAYS That Printer of Udell’s - Published in 1903 
aran snatches of song in “The Shepherd tribution to the race for the per- Nearly One Million Copies Rien tiie Sold 

of the Hills,” but here one has it petuation of the race. It is a sweet 
tory from cover to cover. Bnd tender and help lowe story The Shepherd of the Hills. . Published in 1907 

Philadelphia Record—It is a story Nashville Tennesseean—\\e may Over 114 Million Copies Have Been Sold 
f the that thrills the heart because of its Jiken the perusal of the book to 
# She tenderness of sentiment and splen- |jstening to some magnificent or- The Calling of Dan Matthews Published in 1909 

dor of thought. gan played soft and low by a Oo cana : 

5 NARS ee mene aes ws = ver One Million Copies Have Been Sold 

Oregon Journal—Mr. Wright has master hand. And, as one never 

given to the world a literary gem wearies of gazing upon great paint- Wi 2 W. : ° 

that will live. It will live because ings nor of listening to the up- The inning of Barbara’ : orth Published in 1911 

it has the soul qualities, the things lifting strains of fine music, so one Sales Nearing Two Million Copies 

that sink deep as living water and reads this volume with deep appre- * B : 

remain to enrich and keep fresh ciation and pays the tribute of Their Yesterdays » « «ee Published in 1912 

the lives of those who read them. regret when it is ended. Over 14 Million Copies Have Been Sold 
coat - (> 3 
ree i Harold Bell Wright's Books are Sold by all Booksellers _= | 
Store | 
pe | Our Catalogue of Other Publishers’ Books 
igher _ | will be sent to you free upon request. It is 814x 5% inches in size and contains over 400 pages advertising 
thi * | 25,000 of the best books of all the publishers. We list books on all subjects and carry every book advertised | 
— in stock. Our catalogue is a carefully compiled book-buyer’s guide. A letter or post card will bring it to you. 
ae THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers | 
. | ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
ltex Harold Bell Wright 
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A 24 CPP AD € 
1e Christmas 
Fland-Made Gifts in Sim) 
Needlework 








HERE may be 

a brand-new 
baby—the sweetest 
thing on earth—in 
your house or family 
at Christmastime, 
or one of a year or 
two, or both, which 
should have the 
very dearest of love- 
made gifts. This 
means handwork, 
of course, possibly 
in crochet, embroid- 
ery or fine sewing. 






ITHERof thetwo 

dainty lawn caps 
or the little crocheted 
sacques would be 
acceptable, not only 
as a Christmas gift, 
but also for its last- 


f ing qualities during 


the greater part of a 

Formerly *¥35@ Now £529 Jmproved || ve 3siticcs 

and the sacques may 

For the first time you can buy a thoroughly high-class electric perco- aig al one 
lator for $5.00. This low price is made possible by improvements 


warmth for the baby 
and factory economies following increased sales. in very cold weather 


NEW< crib blan- 

ket of flannel 
and a crocheted 
carriage-cover of soft 
wool are shown in the 
two simple designs 
below, which may be 
made in white, pale 
blue or pink. The 
carriage-cover (con- 
tributed by Antonie 
Ehrlich) is much 
nicer with a lining of 
silk or crépe de Chine. 
Pretty bootees 





Every operating feature of our $7.50 Percolator is incorporated in this Shite Chien ak bi pate oe. 
new aluminum model. No floats or valves to clog up and annoy —no Next come the duroy with cro- 
soldered joints to leak—neither handle nor spout can come loose— small ribbon- aa ’ ene see pe 
easily kept clean, as there is only one piece to remove —handsome Pt le a cnieaanteah: tke 
and light. Made of aluminum, hence cannot contaminate the coffee. The illustration the two pairs illus- 
We give it a very high, mirror-like polish. shows one of the ae ; & trated, offer good 


Attach to any lamp-socket ; using cold water, percolation begins in less than 30 seconds newest, trimmed smtie gitts: os 
and you make 6 cups of perfect coffee in 8 to 10 minutes, according to the strength with ribbon flow- Bab ple ah conn 
desired. Cost of electricity, less than one cent. Guaranteed 5 years. Price $5.00. In ers and accom- y Sag 


Canada $6.50. panied by a tiny many to meet the 
sachet to match, of needs of every-day 
Other Gifty iscsi Appliances orris perfume. A he 


q a wear. Littlesocks 
Full of interest, » to go with these 


suggestions for 





too, for the wee are purchasable 
ones are their bibs oe ae ee er nn in the shops, and 
and bath towels, you can work a 
ofwhich some cute tiny bit of cross- 
designs are shown j | stitch around the 
here in the contri- a tops—tomatch the 


} 
' 
i 
tt 
j 
t 


bution of Jane bootees — making 
G. Monsarrat. : a complete gift. 





Hotpoint Iron—More El Glostovo is much quicker El Perco—Two elaborate 











than a million women now iron and cheaper because you cook models. Operate same as the f= \ / Per 

in comfort—the Hotpoint way. right over the red-hot coils, with one above. i 

anges eg oe tee! ap om tin or agate dishes. Nickel laid, Sa P 14 inches high. — “i 

ot point, interchangeable plug. Iron p d l kel ickel plat ighly polished. Price 

an hour for_5c or less. Guaranteed re ae ee wed gine 11.00. In Canada $14.50. * 

10 years. Price $3.50. InCanada Pyice $5.00, In Canada $6.50. Pot—7 cup, || inches high. Highly j 

$4.50. ; eg arent ae Price $8.00. A 

n Canada 50. én hammiicionaiy 

Bootees for House Wear are act Wi! ene White Cotton Corduroy is 
Being Made of Piqué, Linen & Washable and Warm Enoush 
or Flannel € FOR A GOOD CHILD’, for Carriage Bootees 
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) 
Ss ~ . Pik. ‘ ME >" NS Ne eae 
El Chafo does away with Utility cooking and ironing El Boilo plunged into any Ss oie 
all fuss and danger. Guaranteed _ outfit for travelers. liquid quickly boils it. Guar- Ee Hee fa sels 
5 years. 3-pound iron with curling-tong heater, anteed 2 years. \ ps, ies ASF 
No. 6, two he. "acess $15.00.  3-cup dish with cover, inverting stand Boudoir size, as shown, $3.00. Can- i hes wre Le) 
In Canada $19 oe bone —— and ooze_leather ada $4.00. b Masa sys aes ‘ j yf 
ag. elg > pounds uaran- , wg 0 fe % oe F se i fgae. és PF PF Sihkg 
No S.twghents litle, $12.00. teed, 10 —a. 0 te Canada —— Fe (10 in. long) $4.00. fais Peg a i ee te the i, fy ie Me , ik 
No. 4, dishesto fit El Glostovo, $5.00. cehees Crookneck, for sterilizing, $5.00. cf 
In Canada $6.50. Canada $6.50 
1S 4 , 


Lis 


Perea aute 


4 bt ob 





. a inp onigiaal i a A es 
El Tosto crisps two slices at_ El Grillo—You boil, broil, fry, El Comfo—Supersedes the = f ay ies 3 
a time, as eaten, for!/sc. Turn toast; two operations at once on hot water bottle. Desired tem- 
toast with one hand. Stale this glowing table stove. Also perature maintained continu- . SARY 
bread makes fresh toast. pops corn. ously or adjusted by user. a : , x f ; 
Nickeled steel, highly polished. Broil chops and fry potatoes in 10 Aluminum with washable cover. o hae S ee © ¥ 
Toast or coffee kept hot on top. minutes or less. Costs 6c an hour to Operates 5 hours for Ic. Dry or wet “a 
Guaranteed 5 years. $3.50. In operate. Guaranteed 5 years. Price pack. Guaranteed 5 years. Price 
Canada $4.50. $5.00. In Canada $6.50. $4.50. In Canada $6.00. 


Hofoint. appliances are sold by electrical supply dealers, 
hardware stores, department stores, lighting companies, 


drug stores, etc. Look for the Hefotnt sign. 
If unable to find a distributer, send check to our nearest office and 


we will ship prepaid at regular prices. We guarantee safe delivery. 
Be sure to state voltage. Ask your Lighting Company. 


Hotpoint Electric Heating Co. 











El Radio instantly furnishes New York, 46 West St. Chicago, 1001 Washington Blvd. 
cheerful, glowing supplementary Ontario, Calif. | London, Albion House, 59 Oxford St. 
heat in small room, etc ° : ° ° Uae ; we r I: . 

E NOTE— Directions for making the sacques and the carriage-cover, together with a diagram (in black and white) of the 
Costs 6c per hour to operate. No Canadian Hotpoint Electric HeatingCo., cross-stitch designs, will be sent upon request, and any inquiries regarding the designs will be gladly answered. Please 
— Prise 83 50 eer, ay ion Ss Limited bo yf s inclose postage and address the Needlework Editors, THE Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
years. Price $5.00. InCana: 50. rant St. 336 ordova St. 



























































DECEMBER MORN 


ABY’S bath—what a happy hour it is! 
But chance chills must be kept from 
that little body. With a PERFECTION 

SMOKELESS OIL HEATER filling the room 
with glowing warmth baby is sure to be 
warm and comfy. 


The PERFECTION HEATER finds countless uses in 
every home. It is light and easily carried from room to 
room. In the attic, the guest room, the damp closet, 
the cold cellar—upstairs and down, the PERFECTION 
HEATER brings just the right heat where it is wanted. 
It heats quickly, too. “Touch a match to the wick and 
at once you get cheerful warmth. 


The PERFECTION HEATER costs little to buy and 
little to use. It burns kerosene, a fuel that is ideal 
because it is low-priced, efficient, easy to handle, and 
everywhere available. One gallon gives ten hours’ 
glowing warmth. Think of it! An hour a day for 


PERE 





ACTION 


SMOKELESS/O1L\ HEATERS 


ten days! It is made so that it will not smoke or smell. 
It is handsomely finished. 


The skill and the experience of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of oil-burning devices are back of the 
PERFECTION HEATER. The best materials, careful 
workmanship, standardized methods, constant inspec- 
tion—the result: PERFECTION HEATERS give uni- 
form satisfaction and last indefinitely. 


More than twelve years ago the STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY adopted the PERFECTION HEATER as 
its standard. ‘Today it is used in more than two million 
homes. 


For sale everywhere by hardware and furniture dealers, 
general and department stores. Ask your dealer to 
show you one. 


Like all good things PERFECTION HEATERS are im- 
itated. Our booklet, ““Warmth For Cold Corners,”’ 
tells you why you should be sure to get the real thing. 
Look for the TRIANGLE TRADE MARK. 





7402 PLATT AVENUE 


MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Send to Dept. B. for Booklet, ‘‘ Warmth For Cold Corners ’’ 
Also Makers of PERFECTION Oi/ Cook Stoves 


MADE IN CANADA BY 
THE PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, LIMITED, Sarnia, Ontario 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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I84/7ROGERS BROS. 


“ Silver Plate that Wears” 


Qld Colony 


Continental 





hese designs indicate the variety of patterns 
to be Rad in this time tried Silver. 


NWetemibitaelenuicaGctcmemeilivca aire 


The Continental pattern is new this 
season. [he Old Colony and Cromwell 
have established themselves as favorites. 

Ask your dealer for Silver marked 
1847 ROGERS BROS. and backed by evel 
unqualified uarantee made possible 


by an actual~test of over 65 years. 
Send for Catalogue - 2-28" 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


SuccesSor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Ghe Worlds Lopgest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 











HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 

on any subject. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 

your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each editor 
separately if your questions are on different subjects. Write briefly, straight to the 
point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write 


adies’ HomeJournal 











Styles in Clothes 

Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 

THE FASHION EpiToRS 

THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 


Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 

THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May | Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do address 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 
Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 
THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother's 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve the 
farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
out of the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


HowCan I! Run My Home Moie Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘“‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work it 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








The Litthe House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EDITORS OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


Miss MARION HARRIS NEIL 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HOME Party EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 
Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 
THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 
_ Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 
THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EpDITorS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 

Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl's life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 


THE GIRLS’ EpITor 


| THE LApDIg£s’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—women’s interests, especially helps 
for women’s club study, and the preparation 
of club programs, the placing of quotations and 
dates, biographical sketches, science, history, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 


THE Epitors oF ‘‘ WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


\ THERE no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on 
Y receipt of a two-cent stamp. If you wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the 
price-amount stated. In each case address the author of the booklet desired, always in care 
of THE LapIEs’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,’’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 
‘*How to Do Simplified Smocking,”’ by Helena Buehler. 

‘‘How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” by C. M. Keys. 

“What You Should Know When Building a Little House,”’ by Charles FE. White, Jr. 
‘A Lesson in Tatting,’’ by he Needlework Editors (10 cents). 

‘*Easy Patterns in Crochet,’’ by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 
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Dennison Gifts are made for no 
special class, age or financial status; 
they please everybody. Housekeep- 
ers, travellers, students, office-folk 
and children are glad to receive and 
use them. 

Many styles in each line. Ask your 
dealer for Dennison’s Unique Outfits. 

Look for the name on every box. 


















Handy Boxes 

contain many articles for 
daily service, such as 
shipping tags, key tags, 
marking tags, gum- 
med labels, paper 
fasteners, gummed 
cloth tape, 
a7 glue and 
ee paste, pa- 
per clips, 
rubber 
bands, twine. 


$.75to $3.50 each. 


Handy Box 














No. 64 
Handy Box 


Jewelry 
Cleaning 
Outfits 


FIVE STYLES 
containing jewelry 
soap, twobrushes, 
sawdust and 
drier, all needed 
for the effective 
cleaningofjewelry. 
$1.00 to $1.75 each. 


Wax Sets 


of perfumed sealing 
wax, tapers and 
brass taper 
holder, in beau- 
tiful boxes of 
light moirépapers, 
Christmas red and 
green or leather. 
$.35 to $2.00 each. 

Seals $.10 to $.25 extra. 
Sealing Wax Beads are 
a new fad. Descriptive 
circular on application. 





Jewelry 
Cleaning 
Outfit 


No. 31 
Doll Outfit 





: Children’s Outfits 


Doll Outfit—Two paper dolls 
with an assortment of crepe and 
tissue papers for mé iking dresses. 
Another children’s set is the 
Transparency Outfit for making 
Tissue Paper Pictures. 

Children’s Outfits from 
$.35 to $.50 each. 



















After the gift, the gift dressing. Let Dennison artists, trained 
in the execution of original and beautiful designs, guide your 


hoice. 
"TAGS, CARDS, GUMMED LABELS 
and SEALS, COIN and BILL HOLDERS 


Printed in rich gold and bright Christmas colors. Ask your 
dealer for Dennison’s and look for the name on every box. 
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Steel Engraved Card 
No. D486 


2p} “Do Not Open” 
Seal No. 417 
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Seal No. 411 





Address Label No. 416 
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Card No. 456 
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uw CArisemeas Card No. 362 


Coin Case 
No. 1 





= 
Tag No. 444 


“ 


The prices of these Tags, Cards, Seals and Labels range from $.10 to $.25 per box 
Buy all of these goods from your dealer. 


Gummed Ribbons Nos. 11, 12, 13 


Dennison does not pay the postage 


Denwnisow oMamufaeln a0 Ce) Sa 


THE TAG MAKERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 


LONDON BERLIN BUENOS AIRES 


Dennison’s complete Christmas Booklet sent upon receipt 
of the coupon below. Mail it today 


Please send, free of charge, Dennison’s 1914 Christmas Booklet to 
ADDRESS 








Something festive‘and warm in coloring 
or of Christmassy design, not expensive, 
easily and quickly arranged — that’s what 
you want and that Dennison makes. 
Ask especially for Dennison’s Garlands, 
Festoons and Streamers. There’s nothing 
more effective for wall and ceiling trim. 

Your dealer carries these. 


>? 


Look for the name ‘‘Dennison’s. 



































Paper Napkins 


are appropriate and service- --- 7 ~ 
able for large Christmas parties 
or church or club functions, @ 
being finely creped, dainty in 3 
design and printed in fast Fae 
colors. Club Napkins of extra 
heavy crepe are something new 
$.35 to $1.00 per hundred. 


Crepe Papers ss GC: 


with their beautiful ¢ 
Christmas designs \i5 
are used for back- e 
grounds, around 
tree - boxes and to ‘* \e 
cover walls. From 
them also the designs 4 
are often 
cut to make 
small deco- 
rations for 
friezes, 
menu 
cards, 
name 
cards, 
dance orders, 
etc. 

$.15 to $.25 per fold. 


Dinner Favors | 


are always liked for children’s 
parties and informal frolics. 
A decorated paper nap- 
kin and an odd cap 
favor are contained 
in the napkin ring of 
Christmas red and 
gold. 

$1.00 for one dozen. 


Lunch Sets 


are useful all the 







year round, but the 
Christmas designs 
are especi: lly at- 
tractive. The crepe 
papertablecover, 
twelvenapkins, 
twelve doilies 
and twelve 
plates, all in 
matched design, 
are serviceable novel-* 
— the small-party 
iat $.50 each. 
Boxes for Gifts 
Bright Christmas red with 
covers embossed in 
green and gold. 
Fitting containers 
for beautiful gifts. 
Made in a variety of 
popular sizes. 
$.05 to $.25. 
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Elephants 
Width 5” Height 6” 
These two elephants, push- 
ing with all thetr strength, 
will hold your books in 
place. They make a most 
attractive pair of book 
rocks and have proven 

very popular. 











SOBBs 
TERRILI 
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Gladiator 
Width 4” 
A superb example of the 
physically perfect man. 
Every muscle in his won- 
7 derful body is in play to 
hold your books in place. 


Height 7” 











paren » $500 
RIBRONZ 
BOOK ROCKS = 


For delivery West of the 
Mississippi add 50 cents. 
Unquestionably the greatest value ever offered at this price from the 
point of beauty and usefulness. ‘ 
Here is the solution of quick and satisfactory Xmas buying 
and at the same time you are presenting to those of discrimi- 
nation, whether relatives or friends, gifts that reflect your 
own good taste. 


of which to make a gift and then not be satisfied ? 

What could be more artistic or useful than these beautiful 
“Artbronz” Book Rocks! Made of a heavy bronze seamless 
deposit on a baser core—they have all the finish and dura- 
bility of the finest bronzes at one-tenth the prices. 

In addition, we guarantee to return without question the 
purchase price if you are not entirely satisfied. 

“Artbronz” is the standard of perfection and has been for the past 5 years. 
If you are not convenient to any of these stores send P.O. Money 
Order or cheque direct to us, stating the Book Rocks you desire 


Address Department H 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 


Retail Department, Sixth Floor 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Our Catalogue “Gift Suggestions” will assist you in making a se- 
lection for a gift or for use in your home. Illustrates 15 other 
models—now ready for distribution—send for it today. Free on request. 
































Why waste nerves, time, and energy searching for something 














List of Exclusive 
Agencies 


Atlanta, Ga., 

M. Rich & Brothers Co. 
Baltimore, Md., 

Hutzler Brothers Co. 
Birmingham, Ala., 

F. W. Bromberg 
Boston, Mass., Jordan, 

Marsh Company 
Chicago, Il. . 

Marshall Field & Co. 
Cincinnati, O., 

TheA. B.Closson Jr.Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

The Korner & Wood Co. 
Denver, Col., 

Denver Dry Goods Co. 
Detroit, Mich., 

L. B. King & Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Parrot 

Studio & Art Store 
Memphis, Tenn., B. Low- 

enstein & Bros., Inc. 
Nashville, Tenn., 

R. M. Mills Book Stores 
Newark, N. J., 

Keers Art Gallery 
New York City, 

B. Altman & Co. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Gustav Stickley, The 

Craftsman 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons 

Ovington Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Wright, 

Tyndale & Van Roden 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 

Wunderly Bros. 
Richmond, Va., The Rich- 

mond Art Company 
San Francisco, Calif., 

Paul Elder & Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., 

Society of Applied Arts 
Washington, D. C., 

Woodward & Lothrop 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 

surrey’s L’t’d. 
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thought-life and their after-life. 
















and to become leaders in thought and action. 


years the leading boys’ magazine of the world. 





you could give him. 


should send the dollar at once. 


10 cents a copy at news-stands 





Leading the “Better Boys” Movement 


Among all the forces engaged in raising the general efficiency of the boys of this 
generation, none are more active or more influential than The American Boy. This 
carefully edited magazine reaches more than 500,000 brainy, impulsive young Americans 
between the ages of 10 and 20 years, and is marvelously moulding their play-life, their 


TheAmerican [joy 


It is the business of this magazine to provide pure food for boy minds and to plan 
useful activities for boy hands. It is our ambition to influence our multitudes of boy 
readers to work and play with a purpose, to set high ideals of conduct and achievement, 


The American Boy is filled each month with live stories of boys who have “made 
good”’—tales of travel, school-life and adventure. Besides, there are special departments 
on How to Make Useful Articles, Science and Invention, Clean Sport, Boy Hobbies, 
and the like. The jolliest, most fascinating reading you can give your boy. For fifteen 


For $1.00 you can have THE AMERICAN BOY sent to your boy for a 
whole year, and it would be the most sensible and acceptable Christmas gift that 


Twelve big issues, each with 36 to 52 large pages, beautifully illustrated. You 





THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 248 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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What Can I 











for Christmas? 
By Jennie C. Jones and Annie E. P. Searing 


NOTE— Miss Jones is a practical farm woman. She was born and brought up on a farm, worked in a country 
store, helped to build her own house and now lives on a farm. Her chickens are famous, and her successful 
**Rural Clubs’? for farm women are becoming countrywide in their reputation and establishment. Cornell 
University has harnessed her efforts to its work for farmers. She knows the farm and the life of the farmer’s 


wife as do few women. 


—TuE Epitors oF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


How Can I Get My Husband to Give Me 
What I Want for the House? 


I OES your matrimonial partner- 

ship seem to be a one-sided af- 
fair? Do you get discouraged when 
you reflect that the heaviest end of 
the work falls on you, who have all 
the year round the longest hours 
and no slack season for rest? 

Labor as you will, the profits all 
go into farm machinery and to pay 
field help, and little or no money 
comes into your hands. Isn’t that 
true? You squeeze now and then a 
dollar out of the egg-and-butter 
money to spend on the house, but it 
can’t be much, for you have to buy 
your own and your children’s clothes 
out of that fund. 

You see that, while your fields 
are being planted and harvested 
with up-to-date equipment and paid 
helpers, your kitchen, where no help 
is hired and you do all the work of 
the farm family, is just as it was in 
your grandmother’s time. 

Meanwhile your growing daugh- 
ters, restless under the farm woman’s 
drudging days, are saying that if 
they stay on the farm they will never 
get more than board and clothes, 
while in the city they can with less 
labor earn a good living and have 
something left over for culture and 
recreation too. So they are taking 
business courses in preparation for 
leaving you. 

All this comes home to you with 
peculiar force just at this time of the 
year when Christmas is coming and 
you haven’t money enough in hand 
to buy even your husband a gift. 
You perhaps remember with peculiar 
bitterness that all through the last 
year his favorite joke has been that he had to 
pay the bill for the last Christmas present you 
gave him. 

What are you going to do about it? Let me 
advise you. Your husband—good man that he 
is—is in a state of heathen darkness, and the 
best Christmas present you can give him is 
to send him a missionary bearing light, and 
that missionary had better be yourself. You 
couldn’t plan a better celebration for him and 
the family and the farm. 


“T°O BEGIN with, make up your mind what 

the house needs to make it cleaner, more 
sanitary and easier to do the workin. In laying 
the matter before ‘him stick to those essentials 
and insist on the necessity for them, but don’t 
ask for luxuries. Show your husband plainly 
how it can work out to his actual business in- 
terest to lighten your indoor labor, and then to 
share the profits fairly with you as a business 
partner. Urge upon him that every hour saved 
in the kitchen, dairy or laundry work releases 
your time for activities more profitable to the 
farm industries. Show him that to make you 
travel more than two thousand miles a year 
on useless trips to the inconvenient cellar and 
shed, to compel you to carry all the clean 
water into the house and empty it all out when 
dirty (in short, to do the work of an iron pipe), 
to leave you with all the churning, sewing and 
washing to do by hand, is as poor economic 
judgment as it would be for him to try to plow 
and plant his acres, entirely unassisted, with 
the hand sowing, scythe and cradle harvesting, 
and flail threshing, that satisfied his grand- 
father. 

Every labor-saving device he has installed 
has given muscles, brains, time and strength 
for further activity, and so he has been able to 
increase his acreage and the productivity of 
the land. The same thing would happen if he 
would save your strength—even as carefully as 
he does that of his horses. Labor-saving de- 
vices in the house would give you more time to 
enter into more profit-producing activities on 
the farm. 

The farm women who have achieved some- 
thing of this codperation with their husbands 
have already done wonders in the poultry busi- 
ness, in sending high-grade fresh butter by 
parcel post, in the canning industry and in the 
home-crate system with their market gardens, 
and in other lines. They have, in short, found 
work that pays—and that pays them. 


vee may have to labor with your husband 
night and day to bring his farmhouse as well 
as his farm up to modern standards, but keep 
at it. Show him that to give you gradually, as 
he adds to the farm machinery, every labor- 
saving device that can be found, beginning with 
water piped in, and an ample hot-water tank, 
bathroom, cool room, the handiest kitchen pos- 
sible, oil range, fireless cooker, washing and dish- 
washing machines, 








hand, and if you have any thrift you 
will save a little each month, if only 
penny by penny. 

Finally you must state the case 
quite plainlyandtakeastand. Yours 
has too long been the only unpaid 
labor on the place, and the laborer is 
from time immemorial ‘‘ worthy of his 
hire.” 

If you can’t have kitchen help you 
ought to have at least the wages of 
such a helper for your own use. A 
decent regard for your own dignity 
demands as much. With a small 
amount of your own to expend you 
can tuck in some conveniences here 
and there, if he proves obdurate. But 
he won’t. The average man is a good 
husband, but he often needs to be 
shown a few things. 


Some of the Objections 
| Expect to Hear 


“I don’t know what you call luxuries; 
my husband calls the fireless cookers 
and kitchen cabinets and washers and 
patent churns that you advocate lux- 
uries.”’ 


They are no more luxuries than 
disk harrows, manure spreaders, gas- 
oline engines, or any other machines 
that hasten farm processes and save 
the labor of men’s hands. Asa gaso- 
line engine is economy over horse 
power, so is a motor churn or a washer 
over woman power. There is no 
waste on the farm comparable to 
the waste of women. Whatever 
saves their health, their youth, their 
enthusiasm and strength saves just so much 
lifeblood to the land. 





“I am discouraged with trying to do much for 
Christmas. I never have any money to spend 
for it but what little my husband can spare for 
the children.”’ 


You don’t need to worry over that. Christ- 
mas is a state of mind more than a gift ex- 
change, and you don’t need much to induce 
the spirit of it. Some home-made candy, apples 
and popcorn in the little stockings and a few 
bits of home-made things to give in the family 
ought to be sufficient if you can manage to get 
Christmas into the family heart. 


‘*My husband’s profits are not large, and I agree 
with him to turn every cent we can make right 
back into the farm, even if we do without com- 
forts in the house.”’ 


Then you agree to very poor business sense. 
Every industrial undertaking that is success- 
ful aims to keep its development even all along 
the line. The farmhouse is certainly as impor- 
tant as the barns and stables, and its inmates 
more important than the cows and horses 
and hens. You could run a farm business 
without any of those animals, but you can’t 
do it without women, and women break down 
and age early, often become invalids, from the 
shortsighted policy of doing double work in 
unhandy surroundings. 





“The girls want to get to the city for the same 
reason the boys do—because they crave amuse- 
ment.”’ 

Very likely, and what more natural? But if 
the girls are released from the useless drudgery 
they will have time enough to provide healthy 
amusement for themselves and for the boys, 
too—right at home on the farm. 





‘* There’s no use talking about help in the kitchen; 
you ought to know that we farmers’ wives can’t 
get any for love or money.”’ 


I do know, and what’s more I know some of 
the reasons why. One is that a living wage is 
seldom offered, and another is that women who 
do domestic work for pay go where that work 
is done with modern conveniences, avoiding 
many farm kitchens as they would avoid the 
plague. Make your kitchen an attractive and 
convenient place to work in and your house 
more comfortable for them to live in, and see 
if your “help problem” doesn’t solve itself. 


‘““What I want is rest—not to be released from 

the kitchen to more work outdoors.” 
You not only want, you also need rest. But 
your hours in the kitchen should be so short- 
ened by proper ar- 





motor churn—every 
contrivance you can 
hear of that has been 
successfully tried — 
is real economy in 
theend. But above 
all use all your pow- 
ers of reasoning to 
show him that the 
only business method 
of running a house- 
hold is by making to 
the housekeeper a 
monthly allowance. 
You can buy better 
with the cashin your 


slightest value to you. 


by mail. Address 





To Every Woman on a Farm 


AM willing and anxious to help you in your 
problems, no matter what they are, if there is 
anything in my experience that can be of the 
At least I know your life; 
I know what you are up against. Inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope, and I will gladly answer you 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES 

In CaRE OF THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL when he realizes 

INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


rangements there 
that you will be glad 
to engage the left- 
over time in lucra- 
tive employment. 
Work that pays you 
adds to your self- 
respect, and the best 
man alive cannot 
help thinking of his 
wife as a much more 
important person 


that she has an eco- 
nomic as well as a 
sentimental value. 
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California’s 


Sun-Made Raisins 





How many times a year do you eat raisins? How 
often, in your home, are they served as dessert, how 
frequently do raisin bread and raisin cake make their 
appearance upon your table? 


If you have to stop and think back to the nuts and 
raisins you enjoyed /ast Christmas — 


—lIf you forget the date but remember the good- 


—Raisins, with you, are surely the neglected fruit! 
Instead of two or three times a year, raisins might 
better be eaten two or three times a day. 


You will find that nothing adds more to the enjoy- 
ment of innumerable dishes served almost daily at 
your table — 


That no one item will aid so much as introducing 














ness of that last raisin bread — 





Ask Your Dealer for 
California Raisin Bread 


Thousands of bakers are now bak- 
ing special CALIFORNIA RAISIN 
BREAD, using a famous recipe which 
we gave them. 


Try it once and see if it isn’t there- 
after demanded at every meal—see if 
it doesn’t afford an agreeable change 
from plain white bread. 

California Raisin Bread is one of the 
every-day luxuries that California's sun- 
made raisins offer. Don't go without it 
a single day. 


Nature’s Candy 


California's luscious raisins are rich 
with suyar in one of its most whole- 
some forms, sugar developed by Cali- 
fornia’s glorious sunshine alone, no 
artificial method being employed. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN COMPANY, FRESNO, CAL. 


variety in every-day menus. : 


“The Gems of Food” 


As the cleverest candy maker can- 
not invent a flavor that surpasses the 
rich raisin taste, here is your natural 
candy — Nature's digestible, hygienic 
candy to gratify the normal craving for 
sweet things. No need for self-denial. 


Mothers who bar bonbons will wel- 
come raisins as the safe and satisfac- 
tory substitute. 


A handful will keep a child as happy 


as would a box of chocolates. 


The Convenience of 


Seeded Raisins 


Perhaps, in former times, when 
raisins had to be seeded by the cook, 
there was good reason for leaving 
them out of all but elaborate baking. 


Now, when machinery does this 
work for you, raisins should be a 
standby in every kitchen. 


A cupful in a loaf of bread trans- 
forms it. Plain cake, with raisins 
added, becomes “fancy” enough for 
any occasion. For always, when any- 
thing must be extra good, raisins have 
been the chief ingredient. 





‘ 


Christmas Offer— 
$1 Gets This Beautiful 


Big Christmas Package 


Nearly the Size of a Suit Box 


Express prepaid to any part of United 
States. Just send your name and ad- 
dress for as many packages as you 
want. Send $1 for each package. Con- 
tains a special assortment of full-size 
cartons (742 pounds) of seeded raisins 
(seeds extracted), seedless raisins (made 
from seedless grapes) and layer raisins 
(loose or in clusters—containing 
seeds—to serve with nuts). Send today. 
Raisins do not deteriorate. Or buy 
California Raisins from your dealer. 


FREE — 52 Prize 
Raisin Recipes 

Send for this new raisin recipe book, 

containing dishes you perhaps have 

never tasted. Mailed free on request. 

Write for it. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: 
To Make Money 














Look on your news-stand for these faces 
They are on the cover of the December “Companion” 





4? 


Still Time Before Christmas 


° ‘Ph d 
LOST —FourR WEEKS, between November 20 and SE Hi Zz CH 
December 20, 1914. Contents: Opportunities Ca 0 0 0 
valued at $25 to $250. Finder will receive no re- 
ward, because they will not be found. Also, loser . . 5 
is without funds. Address condolences to Empty a y 
Christmas Stocking, Almost Anywhere. until Chi 1STWMUAS— 
~HOULD you read this announcement in the 
| J‘ Lost and Found” column of a newspaper 
you would look onit as a joke. But for some y . as * bout 
girls, a month from now, it may be no jokeat all, You could write this on | 000 pack- 
| unless I—and they—act on Mrs. Partington’s Ly 
famous advice: ‘“‘The way to prevent what’s ages, all suggested by the December 
past is to put a stop to it before it happens.” 7 
It is getting so near Christmas that the girls Woman’s Home & ompa nion. a | here 
who do no December work will have no Decem- 
ber money. But it is also getting so near Christ- ; ry M 
mas that the girl who ‘“* means business”’ in the are 1,000 C H RI STMAS I DEAS in 


way of working and earning has the biggest of 





7. ’ “ 
chances, during the next twenty-one days, to the December Woman’s Home Com- 
put money in her purse. The cheerful words e : 
which I purposely placed at the top of this col- panion en all practical and workable. 
umn, to blaze out as a beacon to the belated, 


are literally, absolutely, beautifully true: There 


| is time to make Christmas money. 

Quick? Of course one must be quick about The December 

| it; but who wants to go to sleep when there 

| are stockings—big or little—to be filled on ® 

| December 24? I’m getting some dismal letters ? 

from Disconsolates. This one had commenced O I ' } a nN S O I } } * O ' } | p anion 

earning money when she was taken ill, that one | 

meant to start early but put it off, the other 

thought she could get along without the Club 

this year, while many, many girls have never 15 cents on all news-stands 

joined the Club at all! None of these circum- 
stances are fatal, however, if, instead of sitting 
down and lamenting, ‘*Too late! Why didn’t I 

start sooner?”’ they will ask themselves or me 

the more practical query: ‘‘How can I start 
“Tr ¥ 











old members I shall answer in historic 

ohr ase that the way to resume is to resume. To 

those desiring to become new members, how 

ever, I have so much more to say that it would 

be best for every girl who wishes to earn money 

to address a letter or postal card to me, thus 

| giving me a chance to talk to her by personal 

| letter. There must be many, many girls whose 

| feelings, as the holidays approach, are exactly 

| like those of the 

writer of the fol- 
lowing letter: 








Manager of the 
Girls’ Club: Iam 
a girl twelve years 
Handybok. old and would love 
to join your Club if 
in Iamnottoo young. 
1 I have never really 
enjoyed Christ- 
mas, because I 
could not say that 
I earned the money 
for presents my- 
self. I would be 
very thankful for 
any information 
about the Club. 


ae 
Girls 


ghar 
Ee 











aw A BROOKLYN GIRL. 
7 “| - | . : 
Z ope o. | No, she tag Look on your news-stand for these faces 
Ss | too young to They are on the cover of the December “Companion” 
Santa Claus ee joleatm the true 
i | meaning of the word ‘‘enjoy,” as this other 
| New York girl: 
°° brings me that’”’ % | I have so many things ¥ thank you for, I don’t e 
: know what to say first, but I shall start with the big 
TX? . ; 4 | fat check for $14, sent me in December. ” Christ. / he Girl zoho 
i, AN Y AT child S heart “) | mas shopping was never more enjoyable than this 
a / Al | | re | t | eo ree just — I ap echey | veto gem 
° V oO — Then, second, came the $2.50 check for the prize. ° » 
d hich m= « 1 eh - ‘ Then my dent little hae Santytook. i sernics Promised To (VAL 
4 ‘jee * T1V Ihatetowrite init. Then all your lovely letters— a 
an ‘ m ANY a CHIC gl en 4 “an pene the other day I received my additional 3 
an impetus toward a good ‘ check for $2. I can’t begin to tell you how much 
e > . : os eo I have enjoyed the work. ‘ 
habit — by the delicious y A MEMBER From NEw YorRK STATE. an ee the foot of the mountain 72 This 
flavoroft Colgate’s Ribbon & | HAVE oe org this pa to aneest the fs Di | | | ° f t] t 
oY question which so many of you will want to . ‘ ‘ o1ne o 1e Mos 
on Dental . ream. vo | ask me—perhaps with a skeptical shoulder- sa lantha, the hero! 
; ys shrug: ‘How much can I makein four Decem- ; y - 2 : ee : 
g As for the grown-ups— 3 | jer Secks?”” Within that time she made $28! popular serial novel ever published in 
sc:1e 7 VeA- r . ~ © |. while there are Club members who will reach ; ’ . . 
% at aS veers a eS two, and three, and four hundred dollars be the Woman S Home C Ompanion. In 
4 1cal and uwse7u/ giits—for : tween the first and thirtieth of this December. . rs ‘ : 
» ey eee . | Last December over 700 new members joined her new novel, Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
% gifts W ith a purpose. VM hat » | he Club, and every one of them made money, J P 
= P o8 | ha ir total earnings approximating $5000. : ; . , ac 
ye better purpose than Se tells how Diantha kept her promise. 
4 Swastika pin, the Club emblem, and every girl 


“Good Teeth—Good Health” ‘ received the Club’s ‘ ‘hris stmas souvenir, the | It begins in 
pretty diary or Handybook. | 


Every old member who found this dainty Lh re b > 
little blue morocco book, with its gilt edges and (LA CCEM er 
lettering, and its spaces for diary, addresses 
and accounts, so useful last year will be de- 
lighted to see from the picture that a new W m a n’ S H om e c: O mM a nN 10 n 
Handybook for 1915 has now been issued. It O p 
will be sent, about December 25, to every work- 
ing member of the Club. If you area girl and 

would like to own this book, if you would like ; : 
| to earn money, or if you desire any information l 5 cents on all new s-stands 
about the Club, just drop a line to 
THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CiUB 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


~~ 
Ww .* 
= 
‘s 


° 
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POOR S oF 


4 —a useful gift—nota‘ eprack’ ; 


4 


5 


Send for a ‘‘ Jungle Pow - Wow’’ 
p< : 


booklet for the children’s Christmas. 
E COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 
AGG SCIAP) PAGEL SEI? CGO 









































How you can aid the 


RED CROSS 


By Special Permission 


without cost to yourself 


| awed yellow label appearing on the front of a package of 
Cox’s Gelatine will be redeemed if presented before February 
Ist, 1915, for 1 cent in cash, to be paid to the Red Cross. 


This very unusual offer is generously made by The Cox Gelatine 
Company in order that they may make a substantial contribution 
to the heroic work of the Red Cross, and, at the same time, give 
thousands of American women an opportunity to share in the eift. 


Save the Yellow Labels! To Members of the National 


Save the yellow labels from all packages of Cox’s Gelatine Housewives’ League 
used in your own home. Do not be content with these, but 
collect labels among your friends. Do not let the fact that 
one label or one cent seems small prevent you from collect- 
ing them and adding your collection to the total. If all 
women who are now using Cox’s Gelatine will redeem their 
labels it will provide a fund running into the thousands of 
dollars. ‘That is because Cox’s Instant Powdered Gelatine 
has a very wide sale, having been for three-quarters of a 
century recognized throughout the country as a pure food of 
high and uniform quality. You can easily identify it by the 
red, white and blue checkerboard box. 


Your Headquarters has undertaken the handling of this 
campaign in order to relieve the Red Cross of the details and 
to enlist the members of the league wherever located through- 
out the country in an effort to secure the greatest possible 
number of Cox’s yellow labels. Let every member hereby 
consider herself appointed an official collector and let her 
gather as many as she can and continue to gather them during 
the period of this offer. Whether they be many or few, they 
will help swell the fund and every woman who sends even 
one label will have the satisfaction of knowing that she is 
aiding this great cause in which so many unheard-of sacrifices 
have been made. 


To Members of the Red Cross 


Here is your chance to perform a little service with a big 


Act Quickly! 


result. Do not wait to be urged, but consider yourself The efficient work of the Red Cross in the present 
immediately appointed a Committee of One to canvass your European turmoil is one of the marvels of the age. Through- 
friends and neighbors for Cox’s yellow labels. Gather all out the civilized world people are pouring out money, labor, 
you can at once and send them along. Ask the same people personal sacrifices, and even their lives in the cause of the 


to continue to save yellow labels for you, collect them and Red Cross. ‘The work is non-partisan, non-sectarian, and 
mail them as directed below. If you were asked to gather absolutely neutral. It is a truly grand expression of sympathy 
pennies for the Red Cross you could accumulate a great and helpfulness from humanity to humanity, and merits the 


many. Remember, every yellow Cox label is really money _ hearty support and active assistance of every member of civi- 
and needs only to be redeemed in order to have that money __ lized society. Every woman who reads this announcement 
paid at once to the Red Cross. ‘ can help—ought to help. 


The Cox Gelatine package is shown on this page. Cut out the side which bears the 
label in yellow. All labels will be carefully counted by the Housewives’ League and 
turned over to The Cox Gelatine Company each week in exchange for their check pay- 
able to the Red Cross. This offer expires February 1st, 1915. Labels may be tied in 
bundles, or enclosed in envelopes and addressed plainly. If unsealed and not accompanied 
by a letter they will go for one cent per ounce. Large quantities may be sent by parcel 
post. If you will mark on the wrapper the name and address of the sender, proper 
acknowledgment will be made in the official magazine of the Housewives’ League. 


Send all Cox labels to the 


NATIONAL HOUSEWIVES’ LEAGUE 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 


Do your little part and the results will be 
well worth while. 
















Cut out the THE COX GELATINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


front of package. 
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No. 3850 — ‘* Chas. 
Il’’ Sofa and Arm 
Chairs. 
carved framework, 
genuine Mahogany. 
Sumptuously uphol- 
stered with pillow ef- 
fect back and “‘Kar- 
penesque’ spring 
cushion in seat. Im- | 
ported tapestries of 
rich designs and pat- 
terns, or silk cover- 
ings. Table to match. 


TRADE-MARK 


arpenp 


Cuarcanteed 


| Upholstered 


Furniture 











Furniture 


‘| TT is impossible to make 
|| better Upholstered Furni- 
| ture than Karpen Furniture, 
|| which bears our trade-mark, 
| shown above. That mark on 
| a piece of furniture is your | 
|| guarantee of satisfactory | 
| service. 

|| Every beautiful line, all the 

| grace of proportion, all the 
iy harmony of color, created | 
i] during hundreds of years by | 











I) and craftsmen, is represented | 

is) in some of the thousands of 
different designs of Karpen 

‘4 Furniture now being shown 

(| in the stores of leading mer- 

(¢| chants everywhere. 


Karpen 
Guarapteed Msbolsteréd 


urniture 


Is thoroughly well made 
by well-paid cabinet makers. 
The materials are the very 
best obtainable. The designs 
either faithfully follow the 
Period and other accepted 
styles, or they are our own 
adaptations, to meet condi- 
| tions of our own time. 

If you wish your furniture to 
| give you the greatest comfort, 
and be a source of great pride, 
‘| you will make a wise choice 
|| in selecting Karpen Furniture. 

Ask for Karpen Furniture 
when shopping. Send 14c in 
stamps to pay postage on 
| Book “A A”—a treasure of 


valuable information on fur- 


} 





niture. 


|S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Pall 


Karpen Bldg., Chicago —37th St. and Broadway, 
Boston 


New York —20 Sudbury St., 
No. 3875 —“* Mod- 


ern”’ Sofa and 
Rocker. Cushioned 
with the ** Karpen- 
esque’’ spring con- | 
struction, soft an 
durable, cushion ef- 
fect back. Coverec 
in imported tapes- 

| tries or genuine 


| 
} guaranteed leathers. 
Arm Chairtomatch. 

















CHICACO-MEW YORK | 


'TheBestMade  ; 
Upholstered | 


world-famous furnitureartists | 


Elaborately ; 


























THE RURAL SCHOOL 
AT CHRISTMAS 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


fp first problem of the rural teacher is to 
arouse the Christmas spirit, the joy of lov- 
ing and giving. Her second problem is to make 
this a reality by suggesting to children what 
to do and showing them what to make so as to 
express this love for the dear ones in some 
tangible form as a gilt. Her third problem is 
the form of celebration to give children and par- 
ents the best time possible at the least expense. 

As the rural school program is so crowded 
there is,as a rule, little time for “‘extras,”” so 
that the preparation for this celebration must 
form a part of the school work, or must not be 
carried out on too extensive a plan in regard 
to time and money. 


Some Inexpensive Decorations 


RTICLES made by children in their hand- 
£-\ work and seat-work periods may readily 
be used: Strings of red bells of different sizes 
(cut by the small children); sprays of poinset- 
tia (cut from crépe paper by older pupils); 
Christmas baskets made of twisted red and 
green paper; baskets made of willow wands 
woven with any moss-green material resembling 
mosses and lichens; fancy Christmas boxes; 
gauze stockings filled with popcorn; strings of 
red beads made of salt and flour. 

Natural greens and inexpensive crépe-paper 
friezes form an inexpensive decoration. 


A Simple Form of Invitation 


ji RODUCTIONS of children in language and 

seat work: A spray of poinsettia to which is 
attached a small envelope (made by children) 
containing a card on which is written the invi- 
tation; a Christmas box (made by children) 
containing three cards; on one is written a 
pretty Christmas thought, on another the invi- 
tation, and on still another, ‘‘ Be a Santa Claus! 
Fill this box for some one who does not know 
Christmas.’’ Another invitation: A basket 
made of corn husks, willow wands, cardboard 
or paper, having tied to the handle a card of 
invitation and another card on which is writ- 
ten: ‘‘Iama present to you. Bring me full of 
goodies to the Chris tmas feas t. You will need 
me before the party is over! 


The Small-School Entertainment 


T IS difficult to get up an interesting program 
with just a handful of children of different 
ial I— Short Program 
Christmas Song... . ; 
A Christmas Welcome (original) 
Telling the Christ Story 
An Essay, 
Land” 
Series of Tableaux 
Other Lands”’ 
Song 


Drill, “ 


By the School 
By a Pupil 
By a Pupil 

**Christmas Customs in Our Own 
By a Pupil 

KC hris tmas Customs in 
. By the Children 
ae wer . By the School 
Christmas Stars” 
.(Planned by the Children) 
Story of a Great Picture (‘‘Sistine Madonna’’) 
By a Pupil 

Play, ‘‘The Christmas Dinner Tells its Life 

History.”’ (Planned by the Children and 

worked out bythem. Onechild is Turkey, 

another Plum Pudding, etc.) 

Christmas Stories. Told by Different Children. 


II— Games for Fun 

Breaking the Christmas bag or bags. A large 
bag ora number of small bags are fas stened to 
anelevation; in these bags are all sorts of funny 
presents having pupils’ names on them. Rub- 
ber balls or bean-bags are thrown at these. 
When a bag is broken the funny presents come 
falling out. Each child scrambles to find his 
hame. 

Christmas stockings are made. Each child 
pins his name at the top and pins the stocking 
to a wire stretched along the blackboard. All 
are blindfolded. Each tries to find the stocking 
of some one he has in mind so as to put inside 
a present he has made. It is great fun, when 
eyes are opened, to see the mistakes. 

llI—The Treat 

Gingerbread stockings or stars, the recipe for 
which affords the children excellent problems in 
arithmetic. The buying of materials at the store 
gives other interesting problems. These cookies 
are prepared in school. A helpful mother is 

glad to assist with the baking. 

Surprise popcorn balls. Prepared by the 
teacher and some of her friends. It gives them 
a pleasant social evening. In center of each 
ball is placed a tiny china doll, a whistle or a 
glass marble. 


A Novel Christmas Party 


N IMITATION plum pudding is made from 
P gs SE ardboard and brown paper. Numerous 
strings hang from an opening in the top. At 
a given sis gnal each guest pulls his string. At 
the other end of the string is his ‘‘ plum’’—a 
roll of paper upon which is written his part in 
theafternoon’sfun. Onerollreads: “‘ Youarea 
candy-maker. You will stirthe candy. You will 
also give a quotation about sweetness.” 

All present gather into groups. Each takes 
the part assigned him. In turn each group 
furnishes its impromptu entertainment. 

Many of the good things made are packed in 
baskets for the poor, while some are enjoyed by 
the merry party. 








NOTE—Miss Mildren will send, on receipt of a 
stamped, addressed envelope, a list of books helpful with 
Christmas work, a list of C hristmas stories to tell and a 
list of poems to recite, and will suggest material good for 
large school entertainments or small schoo] entertain- 
ments. She will also answer any questions in regard to 
this article. 
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EMBROIDERY PACK AGE OUTFITS 












fad bring you splendid adapta- 
tions of the most expensive French 
models entirely made up, requiring only 
the embroidery to complete. This is 


ud ©MBROIDERED || 
“way” : 


Ws A 





as ednaleuaas in Royal Society Package Outfits. 

It saves you time and worry; at the same time 

you have garments so rich and artistic that, if : 
purchased already embroidered, they would ) 
cost many times their price. 


The illustration suggests the character of 
these made-up garments—a handsome Night 
Gown and Knicker-Chemise Combination to ; 
match. Like all made-up Royal Society Gar- ep 
ments they are cut to correct sizes, are stylishly A 
modeled and securely sewn. For their em- ee 
broidery, sufficient Royal Society Floss is in 
each package; also an alphabet of initials, with 
full instructions. The numbers shown retail 
for $1 each, except in Canada and Foreign ey 
countries. a) 
In addition to Lingerie, Children’s Dresses 
and Household articles entirely made-up, there 
are also Packages containing beautiful articles 
ready for making— Lingerie Blouses, Dressing BS 
Sacques, Boudoir Caps, Tea Aprons, Under- ay 
garments, Baby Dresses, Dolls’ Outfits, etc., oe | 











Retails $1.00 
Retails $1.00 


at Se 
0. » Combination : ° . 

including household articles. Each package 

contains the stamped material, sufficient Royal Society Floss to complete the embroidery 

5 and exact instructions for making. There are also handsome articles out of packages. 


i 3 Send for the Royal Society Booklet p 
pees : r 


It illustrates and describes in detail Royal Society Embroidery Floss in Pure White ia 
and Fast Colors, Celesta Twist, the washable Artificial Silk, Royal Society Crochet | 


Cottons, etc. 

























Sold by Dealers Everywhere. See the Complete Line Now 


Your retailer can supply you or will procure exactly what you want. Ask your nearby 
dealer for the Royal Society Illustrated Circular showing the newest designs. 


H. E. VERRAN COMPANY, Incorporated, 583 Broadway, New York 














What Does 
**Colonial”’ 
MeanP 


HE name is mislead- 
ing. The quality called 
**Colonial’’ has nothing to do with 
time or periods of history, for it is 
old as art itself. It should be named 
_ to denote purity, restraint—for it 
\ is created only where artists strive to 

reduce beauty to the simplest terms. 


ABOUT 
SILVER 


It is the style that puts art to the se- 
verest test. No florid designs 
to conceal a faulty outline, 
no complicated curves to 
shadow over wrong propor- 
tions—each detail in bold 
relief, the whole in pitiless 
full-light. 

For these reasons, the per- 
fect Colonial Silverware 
never grows wearisome, 
but is always restful and 
harmonious. 


By these standards, judge 
the typical Reed & Barton 
“Waverly” pattern here 
Ma shown. You can find our 
€ wares at any leading jewel- 
5 ers and can distinguish them 
‘ by the little Eagle and Lion 
trade mark. 














Send for our book,‘‘Chats About 
Silver’’—/filled with needed in- 


formation for Silver lovers "(a 
pleasingly written. Ea 
Reed & Barton 


Taunton 
Represented at 
Fifth Ave. 


Boston 





Massachusetts 
Established 1824 


4 Maiden Lane, New York 


San Francisco London Paris 


= 


x. 32d: St., 
Chicago 
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The Spirit of Christmas Time 


- Suggests no more precious gift to women than a fair skin and a 
clear, girlish complexion—yet a simple aid tothis coveted beauty lies in the daily use of 


FUPIAS cee CCAM 


Guaranteed to contain all its advertised ingredients and to 
conform to the required standards of purity and quality. 





| 





This dainty snow-white liquid is a positive protection against chapping, roughness and the ravages of wind and ee » 
cold. Used every day, it keeps the skin soft and smooth—the complexion fresh and girlish in spite of : 
advancing years. Hinds Cream is guaranteed harmless and will not cause hair to grow. a 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; 
Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in 
every town who will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute. 


Samples will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 


A. S. HINDS 200 West Street Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP. Highly 
refined, delightfully fragrant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No samples. 










































NOW 
READY 
FOR 
YOU 








The handsomest 
and most inter- 
esting of the fa- 
mous series of 
“Swift’s Pre- 
mium’”’ Calendars 
is now ready for 
distribution. 


Four exquisite 
watercolor paint- 
ings of ‘‘ Butterflies’’, 
“‘“Flowers’’, ‘“‘Birds’’, 
“‘Animals’’, by Bessie 
Pease Gutmann, have 
been reproduced in 
full color, each form- 
ing a separate plate, 
without advertising 
matter. 


On the back of each 
plate are twelve il- 
lustrations, in natural 
colors, of the division 
of natural life sug- 
gested by the large 
painting, i. e., birds, 
butterflies, flowers 
and animals, with de- 
scriptions and inter- 
esting facts about 

















































































each one. 





One of the four plates—‘' Butterflies” 


How You May Secure This Calendar 


Send 10 cents in coin or stamps; 
or—Trade-mark end of five ‘‘Swift’s Premium” Oleomargarine Cartons 
or—Parchment circle from top of jar of ‘‘Swift’s Premium’”’ Sliced Bacon 
or—4 Covers from Brookfield Sausage Cartons 
or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap Wrappers 
or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers 

(10c extra in Canada on account of duty.) When you send for a Calendar, address 


Swift & Company 4109 Packers Ave. 
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— now and Christ- 
mas almost everybody will 
make from one to a dozen 
‘‘shopping”’ trips. Listsin hand 
they will make their way 
through the crowded stores 
looking for suggestions. ‘They 
will return to home or office 
tired and disgusted. Don’t 
ruin Christmas by fretting over 
your gift list. It isn’t necessary. 

Just sit down and make out 
a list of those towhom you want 
tosend the sort of present which 
will be really valued and appre- 











Announcements for The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman 
are equally beautiful. The cards, which 
measure 6% x 9%4 inches, are of 
heavy board and most of the recipi- 
ents will wish to have them framed. 
The reverse side bears this statement: 





| At the direction of 


we have entered your name upon our 
list for a year’s subscription to 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 








We hope that the copies we shall have the pleasure 
of mailing will prove to be pleasant reminders of the 
one who sends you this Holiday remembrance. 

THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 





One of these cards, bearing the 
name of the person who orders the 
subscription, will be mailed so as to 








ciated. For each of them order 
us to send a year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post or The Country 
Gentleman. Mail the list to us with a check or 
money order and we will attend to the rest. 

Our way of announcing the gift adds immensely 
to its value. ‘This year we have prepared beautiful 
reproductions in all the lovely colors of the originals 
of splendid paintings announcing the gifts. The 
cut shown here givesa slight idea of The Journal an- 
nouncement. It is a painting of the Christ Child 
by Sigismund de Ivanowski. 











be received on Christmas Day. 


Give your own name and address as well as the 
names and addresses of the recipients. Send $1.50 
for each subscription, stating in each case which 
publication is to be sent. In Canada the subscription 
price of The Ladies’ Home Journal (except in Toronto, 
$1.50) is $2.00; of The Saturday Evening Post $1.75 
(except in Toronto, $1.50); and of The Country Gen- 
tleman (anywhere in Canada) $2.25. Order now 
and avoid any possible delay resulting from the enor- 
mous mails which we will receive in December. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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For polishing 
metal— 


I have some nice brass 
candlesticks and a 
copper bowl and Bon 
Ami makesthemshine 
beautifully for me. 


Some people seem to 
think that Bon Ami 
is only for windows, 
but it is a wonderful 
metal polish too. 


It is just as marvelous 
on my brass and cop- 
per and nickel as it is 
on my windows and 
plate glass mirrors. 


I simply apply a coating of 
Bon Ami lather, let it dry 
and wipe it off. When it 
comes off, the tarnish and 
dust come off too. I like 
Bon Ami better than the 
oily metal polishes because 
they usually contain acids 
that eat the metal. 


I suppose you know that 
the Bon Ami Company is 
now making Bon Ami in 
both cake and powder. 
Which do you like better? 
It’s a hard question. The 
powder is especially handy 
for the bath tub and the 
kitchen and the paint, and 
the cake is nice for mirrors 
and windows and for little 
jobs like these brasses. [| 
use them both. 


Made in both cake 
and powder form 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 


— 


ie 
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A Registry Baby 


THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE. 
AT CHRISTMAS 


By Emelyn L.Coolidge,M.D. 


Pets as Christmas Presents 
for Children 


*HILDREN who have everything in the way 

of toys usually appreciate a live Christmas 
present in the shape of a pet more than any- 
thing else. Pets are good for children, as they 
cultivate many traits of character not ‘brought 
out by anything else. A child who is kind to 
animals is seldom cruel to anything in later 
years. 

The responsibility of caring for the pet 
should rest as much as possible with the child, 
for this will develop thoughtfulness and regu- 
larity in the performance of duty. It may be 
necessary for an older member of the household 
to have a general oversight of the pet, because 
it should never be allowed to suffer in order 
that the child may learn a lesson, but the child 
should not realize this; the feeding, exercising 
and whatever care is required should be per- 
formed by the little master or mistress just as 
much as possible. 


CHILD who livesin the country may have 
£-\ almost any kind of an animal fora pet. If 
it can be arranged the pet should have its quar- 
ters in the barn or outside of the living-rooms 
occupied by the family. If the pet is a good 
dog it may be invited in to play with the child 
sometimes, but it should not sleep in the same 
room nor ever be allowed to get upon the child’s 
bed. The same is true of a cat. The animals 

hould have separate dishes of their own, and 

1ese should be carefully washed and kept 

mae lean. The food should be given at regu 
bas intervals, and as soon as the meal is finished 
the dish should be washed and put away until 
the next meal. It is most unsanitary to leave 
soiled dishes lying about all the time for ani- 
mals. They attract flies in summer and mice 
and insects in winter. Ringworm and other 
diseases have been known to be carried by ani 
mals, but this is not a common occurrence and 
with ordinary care will seldom happen. 

When the animal is selected one should be 
careful to see that it isa healthy specimen and 
of good stock. Ponies, lambs, ‘calves, rabbits, 

guinea pigs, squirrels, hens and chickens all 
make acceptable Christmas presents for the 
country child, who will love them because they 
are alive and belong to him personally. 

The city child is rather restricted as to pets 
as a rule, and this is as it should be, especially 
if an apartment and not a whole house is occu- 
pied by the family. If there is a yard it is often 
possible to have adc ogoracat; but if not, then 
it is better to choose either some kind of a bird 
or else goldfish for the Christmas-present pets. 
Canary birds are usually the favorites, but 
pare or parrakeets and various other small 
birds are often successfully raised by children. 
It is best not to have white mice in the house. 


B* IST of an for an apartment-house child are 
goldfish. They are perfectly clean and if 
»rdinary care is taken of them they may live as 
“ee as ten or fifteen years. If one knows how 
to manage them they are very little care, and, 
while one would hardly believe it, they are 
really quite intelligent and learn to recognize 
faces quite well. When poor luck is had in 
raising goldfish it is usually because the fish 
tank is overcrowded and the fish die from lack 
of oxygen. A tank measuring ten inches by 
fifteen should contain only three fish. While 
the tank should be kept in a good light the sun 
should not be allowed to shine directly on it. 
Very important are the plants which should 
be in all aquariums; they balance the fish life 
and make it unnecessary to change the water 
often. Fanwort, hornwort and mermaid weed 
are the plants usually best suited for the aqua- 
rium. Gravel should be placed on the bottom 
of the tank and the plants arranged with their 
roots in this. A few snails and one or two tad 
poles should also occupy the well-balanced 
aquarium; they keep the water fresh, acting 
as scavengers, and it is very instructive for the 
child to watch the little legs develop in the tad 
poles and see the tiny frogs slowly appear. 
Special care must be taken not to overfeed 
goldfish. A good variety of fish food should be 
bought a ind only a few crumbs of this given. 


NOTE—The ‘waked Mothers’ rem is a depart- 
ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed 
to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of 
their babies. Babies must be registered before they are 
six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 
which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the 
care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed 
every month. 

Mothers having nursery problems to solve may send 
them in to be answered in THE JOURNAL if they are of 
enough interest to other mothers; or they will be 
answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
inclosed. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care 
of THe Lapies’ Home JourNat, Philadelphia. 

















kor Christmas Morning 


A KODAK 


And throughout the day, the tak- 
ing of pictures of all that goes to 
make that day a merry one. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ean rae ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











| — WAVE OR CURL YOUR HAIR J] 





in a few minutes without heat — 
guaranteed not to injure the 

hair in any way — far supe- 

rior to kid or any 

other curlers. 





STYLES OF Ri) | 

‘fainonesse| | 
j EASILYTOONE 
4 | AT HOME 


Look at these prices. Regal Rugs, 6x9, re- 
versible, all-wool finish, $3.90; Brussello 
Rugs, 9x12, exceptional value, 
i $3.75; Superb Brussels Rugs, 
a 9x12, $9.00; Velvets, 9x12, 
mM $17.50; Elegant Axminsters, 
Wf 9x12, $16.80. Comforters, Blan- 
kets, a white wool finish, silk 
bound, 66x80, $2.95. Curtains, 
Linoleum and furniture at bed- 
rock prices. New catalog, goods 
YW in colors—free. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


Every curler 
electrified. | eg 
Fifty million in daily | 
use. Guaranteed unbreakable. 
Ask your dealer or send us his 
name with money or stamps. 
Money willingly refunded. 














United Mills Mfg. Co. 


— WEST. ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY SS >, 2456-66 Jasper St., Phila. 


UTH FRONT ST. 


























A MotherWho tsa“ Pal” 


is a power for good in the 
life of a boy 


She enters into the youngster’s joys, directs his enthu- 
siasms and guides him along the path to manhood. 


The spirit of this companionship is the spirit of 
the booklet, ‘‘ What Shall I Do With My Boy?” 


For fourteen years we have worked with and worked 
for boys. We have studied them, the motives which 
stir them, the influences which guide them. We 
think that we know them pretty well. 


What we have learned has been written into this 
booklet, ‘What Shall I Do With My Boy?” for the 
mothers of boys who know they have a boy problem. 
We should like to send you acopywith our compliments. 
Please address your request to Sa/es Division, Box 650 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















































| | Globe=Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


The Ideal Christmas 
Gift 
O know you have 
chosen wisely adds 
half the pleasure to giv- 
ing. Just now, if it’s 
the choosing that puz- 
zles, a beautiful Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcase offers the 
ideal solution. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 














| The handsome styles and 
| many finishes of the units 
offer a wide range for careful 
selection. Their many sizes 
are susceptible to any num- 
ber of pleasing combinations. 
Then—when occasion arises— 
more sections to match are al- 
ways in stock. And they cost 
no more than the ordinary kind. 

Designed to grow, they are built 
to endure. 

The World’s Best Books 

Have you your copy of this 
; handsome booklet of lists com- 
| piled by eminent authorities ? 








It’s well worth sending for! 
Free on request with Catalog 
No. LL1213. 


The Slobe-Wernieke Co. 


CINCINNATI 
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The Modern Way 
to Clean Toilet Bowls 


is to use Sani-Flush—ijust a little every 
day and you won't have to use a brush 
nor your hands. You won't have to 
bend your back. Sani-Flush takes off 
all discolorations, stains, incrustation. 
Simple directions on the can tell how 
easily it is done. 


Sani-Flush 


won't harm the plumbing connections. 
It won't craze the bowl. It will keep 
the toilet as clean as wax. Not a 
general-purpose cleanser nor a scrub- 
bing powder. Your dealer probably 
sells Sani-Flush. Ask him; if he 
doesn't, send us his name with twenty- 
five cents (thirty cents in Canada) for a 
full-sized can, postpaid. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
660 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio 





























The Trap 

which you 
can’t clean ‘ 
exceptwith \ 
Sani-Flush 
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- THE JOURNALS 4 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


Gifts at 5 to 25 Cents 
: wf 
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A Unique Idea for Place-Cards 
‘4 + \ 
: + 
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Eighteen Cents for 
a Guest Towel or a 
Book Cover 





St 


An Old-Fashioned Housewife Pocket 





Net Collar Protector and Wrist Golf Score 
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Handy Cover for One’s Coat or Dress 





NOTE—If you have not yet joined THE JOURNAL’s 
Christmas Club do so at once by sending four cents in 
stamps for a booklet describing the club plan. The di- 
rections for articles on this page will be sent for two 
cents additional. Address Edith M. Burtis, in care of 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JouURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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UNIVERSAL HOME NEEDS 
For the 


Dining Room 
Coffee Urns, Tea Ball Samovars, Chafing Dishes, Table Kettles, 
Casseroles, etc. Graceful in design, superior in material and 
construction, and possessing many exclusive, patented features 
which promote efficiency, convenience and economy in operation. 





UNIVERSAL HOME NEEDS 
For the 
Kitchen 
Make hard work easy. By using the UNIVERSAL Bread 
Maker, Food Chopper, Coffee Percolator, Tea Ball Tea Pot, 
Thermo-Cell Sad Iron, Mayonnaise Mixer and Butter Churn, 
your work becomes easier and your hours in the kitchen lessened. 








{UNIVE RSAL} 
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UNIVERSAL VACUUM SPECIALTIES 


For the 
Home, Office, School, Vacation Tour, Camp or Picnic 


Keep liquids hot for twenty-four, or cold for seventy-two hours. 
Vacuum Bottles, Carafes, Lunch Sets and many other practical 


pieces are included in this line. UNIVERSAL Vacuum Special- 


ties show several distinctive features in design and construction. 
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UNIVERSAL HOME NEEDS 
ELECTRIC 


Perfection, in electric cooking utensils, has been reached in 
UNIVERSAL Electric Coffee Percolators, Egg Boilers, Grills, Sad 
lrons, Toasters, Chafing Dishes, etc. The exclusive method of heat 
distribution insures a quick, intense heat with no waste current. 
Heating elements guaranteed for five years. 


On Sale at all High Grade Stores 
Write for Free Booklets 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
706 Commercial St., c 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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A million washings 
such as yours are 
done every week by 
P. an> G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap with- 
out rubbing and 
boiling. 








The White 
Naphtha Soap 


in the Blue 
Wrapper 


A million homes 
such as yours are 
kept clean the year 
around by P.a»»G,— 
The White Naphtha 
Soap without hard 
work, 








The White 
Naphtha Soap 





in the Blue 


Wrapper 


How long will you 
continue to use or- 
dinary soaps when 
this labor-saving 
method is a proven 
success? 
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WHAT A WESTERN 
WOMAN DID 
With Red Cross Seals 


>) ee VP L ‘ Ih, | 
By Philip P. Jacobs, Ph.D. 
Assistant Secretary, The National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 


N SOUTH DAKOTA last year Mrs. E. P. 

Wanzer, of Armour, South Dakota, became 
enthusiastic over the amount of good some 
money for the prevention of tuberculosis could 
do, and by means of the Red Cross Seal secured 
more than one thousand dollars from every 
part of her State in only thirty-five days. 

South Dakota, from the point of view of The 
National Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, which has in charge 
the organization of the Red Cross Seal sale, 
had always been a difficult State to interest in 
the anti-tuberculosis campaign. It was on 
October 25, only two months before Christmas, 
that Mrs. Wanzer notified headquarters that 
she would undertake to organize the Red Cross 
Seal sale in her State. By the time the usual 
formalities of preliminary organization had 
been completed, the formal contracts signed, 
and Mrs. Wanzer was ready to begin opera- 
tions, it was November 19, only thirty-five 
days before Christmas. 

Within that time she placed 200,000 seals 
in the hands of nearly one hundred agents in 
nearly every town of 500 or more population 
in the State. With each lot of seals she sent 
advertising matter of several different kindsand 
suggestions for handling the sale. Within a 
week her first lot of 100,000 seals was exhausted 
and anotherlot wassent on. It was quick work, 
particularly with Armour from four to five days 
away from headquarters. 


b  fpcnontl the returns from this month of 
strenuous effort came in Mrs. Wanzer 
placed to the credit of the Red Cross Seal 
Commission of South Dakota $1131.83, equal 
to the sale of more than 113,000 seals. The 
total expense of the sale was only $90, exclusive 
of the usual ten per cent. paid to the American 
Red Cross for the expense of the work. This 
sum was made up of sales ranging from five 
cents in White River to $250 in Sioux Falls. 
Inspired by the enthusiasm of Mrs. Wanzer 
every one in the State became a worker for 
the anti-tuberculosis campaign by selling Red 
Cross Seals. The slogan, ** The proceeds go to 
fight tuberculosis in South Dakota,’’ became 
infective. 

The man or woman who has handled or as- 
sisted in a State-wide campaign for Red Cross 
Seals or anything else will realize what it means 
to get lists of agents, secure appointments of 
good people, stir up and hold interest, and dis- 
tribute material to a hundred different points 
all in thirty days. Considering that the pop- 
ulation of South Dakota is only a little more 
than 500,000, and that railroad communica- 
tions are none too good, Mrs. Wanzer’s showing 
is truly remarkable. 

With the money from this sale the Commis- 
sion has prepared a tuberculosis exhibit which 
is traveling about the State, a pamphlet on 
tuberculosis has been printed and an educa- 
tional campaign against tuberculosis has been 
started. Enough money has been left to get the 
sale for 1914 organized on a bigger scale than 
ever, and this year Mrs. Wanzer looks forward 
to a sale of 200,000 seals at least. 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc. 
Required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 


of THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, published monthly 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for October, 1914. 


NAME OF— POST-OFFICE ADDRESS 


Editor, Edward W. Bok, Merion, Pennsylvania 
Managing Editor, Karl Edwin Harriman, 
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Everywhere 
The Kellogg idea of a sealed WAXTITE pack- 


age to protect the crispness, freshness, flavor and 
purity of food has been en- 
thusiastically endorsed by / 
Health and Pure Food 
Officials from all parts 
of the country. 
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Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes and all Kellogg 
cereal products are put up 
in Waxtite packages. 





To be sure you are 
getting corn flakes with 
Waxtite protection, re- 
member to say ‘‘ Kellogg’s, 
please’, to your grocer and 





Look for this Signature: eeu 
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Best selling Hand- | 
kerchiefs, Dress 
Goods and Fancy Goods on the market. Quick sellers, big profits. e 
Deal direct with a large manufacturer. Send stamp for particulars. 


FREEPORT MFG.CO., 28 MainSt., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


° Invitations, Announcements, 
100 in script lettering, includin 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


Etc. 
g two 
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PHYSICIANS WILL T 


you that to secure the most refreshing and restful sleep your body must be 
evenly supported. Thisis the way yousleep on the Foster [DEAL Coil Spring. 
N the Foster IDEAL Spring there are two sets of finely tempered 
steel coil springs, supported at the center by a steel frame. The 
lower set supports the weight, while the upper set conforms to 
the body. The combination produces the even, buoyant support 
imperative to healthful sleep. 
You can prove the comfort of the Foster IDEAL Spring for yourself by our 
offer of 30 nights’ free trial. Your dealer will gladly let you have the spring. 
He knows you will keep it. The Foster IDEAL is made plain or upholstered. 
Either one assures you perfect satisfaction. 
‘‘What Every Woman Wants to Know About Bed Springs and Beds” and ‘‘ How to 
Get a Better Night’s Sleep” are interesting. Sent on request. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
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Parrot 
Metal 
Polish 


“HIS new invention makes copper, 
brass, nickel, glass and aluminum 
shine as they never shone before. But 
it doesn’t contain acids, ammonia or 
explosives—can’t hurt your hands. 


Quick and 


fh 
litnena erence tt! 


Many 
Household 
Uses 





Send 
Now 
For 
Sample 
Metal 
Can 


Mailed 
postpaid 
for 6c in 
stamps 


Address 
CUDAHY, 
f Dept. A. 
l 


if 111 West 


AMM AD : 
Tae @ Monroe St. 
ie / 


IN NADHTHA by Chicago 














Se 
or the teeth 


“An ounce of prevention,” etc., cer- 
tainly applies to the care of the teeth. 
Clean teeth in clean mouths are important 
health factors. Sozodont will keep healthy 
teeth healthy. 


Because personal taste varies, Sozodont 
is available in Paste, Powder and Liquid. 
Your dentist would no doubt advise you 
to use either the Paste or Powder in the 
morning to polish the teeth, and the 
Liquid at night, because it gets in between 
the teeth and around the gums, stimu- 
lating and hardening them, and cleanses 
better than Paste or Powder. 

Sozodont Liquid is alkaline and neu- 
tralizes the acidity of the mouth. 

There is no better “teeth insurance” 
than Sozodont. If you have never used it, 
take out your “teeth insurance’’ today. 














Send for this interesting and valuable pamphlet, ‘‘A Den 
tist’s Talk on the Value of a Clean Mouth and Clean Teeth."’ 


Hall & Ruckel, Inc., New York 
Makers of Sozodont since 1846 
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MAY I HELP YOU WITH 
YOUR HAIR FOR THE 
CHRISTMAS PARTY? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


Fixing the Hair Low 








HAVE been very much interested in your 

page and hope that you will be able to help 
me fix my hair in a different way. Most of my 
friends are wearing their hair up in a French 
roll or a Psyche, but my face is long and thin, 
and my neck equally long and slender, and the 
new high styles are anything but becoming to 
me. My hair looks best parted on the left side, 
and I have been coiling it low at the back, but 
I am very tired of this style, so if you would 
give me another suggestion I would be most 
grateful. I am just 
eighteen and have 
straight hair, but I 
can wave it nicely on 
curlers. MARTHA. 

Piquancy as per- 
sonified in the high 
coiffure worn on a 
youthful head is de- 
pendent upon a firm, 






/ a AG S 
Side Parting 


well-rounded neck 

and chin, or regular 

features, and while it 
is being adopted by 
many young girls it 
is not always becom- 
ing. The wise girl 
dresses her hair, not 
according to the 
whimsof fashion, but 
according to what is 
best for her features. 

A charming low style is shown here with the 

side parting, and the hair drawn down over 
the forehead at the center and partially cover- 
ing the temples at the sides, shortening the 
forehead and decreasing the length of the face. 
Many persons require the softening lines given 
by drawing the hair over the ears, partially 
concealing them, and when the face is slender 
this will give an appearance of more width. 
The back hair is 
twisted into a figure 
eight, the lower por- 
tion of the coil rest- 
ing on the neck in 
the back. 

High Coiffure 
WOULD like to 
arrange my hair 

high for dances and = —— 





Right-Side View 





the theater, but I do Ny ¥ 
not know how to o * 
put it upin the style “Al of 
I have in mind. I s) + re 2% 
want to make a \- an 
French roll across \ ' 


my head at the top, 
as I am short and 
believe that this will 
add to my height. 
What kind of hair ornaments are suitable 
for a twenty-four-year-old girl for day or 
evening? BEATRICE. 
Probably this is the high coiffure to which 
you refer, shown in the two lower illustrations. 
To arrange the hair in this style make a short 
side part on the right about three inches in 
depth. From the end of this part, part across 
the crown about four inches, separating the 
front from the back, and then part down on 
each side in back to 
the neck. Take this 
portion out, brush 
upward and tie just 
below the crown of 
the head. This por- 
tion is rolled into a 


Roll From Side 





i soft puff and it may 

} be thrown forward 

— \ and the sides and 
JL — back arranged first, 
3 Ayn we: or the puff may be 
4 WAN made first, so as to 
D> VI et get this portion of 

mn a ee the hair out of the 


way and make it 
easier to arrange the 
front, sidesand back. 

The short side 
made by the part- 
ing is combed back 
and the ends lapped under. Then the wide side 
is drawn back and turned under, forming a 
French twist at the center back, drawing the 
hair up to meet directly under the rolled puff 
covering the tie strings. 


Twist in Back 





NOTE—If the hair arrangements shown here do not 
meet your particular needs write me a personal letter and 
I will be glad to help you. Address Miss Ida Cleve Van 


Auken, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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“There 1s 


NO ALUM ‘ 
in this Baking Powder 


o college graduate, 


cooking school ex 
pert,or prudent 
housewife, would 


think of using 
an Alum Baking ; 


Powder we eh 
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These are not real children, but 


Schoenhut wes. Dolls 


They are the triumph of forty-two years 
of successful toy making. They are made 
all from wood, fully jointed — practically 
indestructible. The head is modeled of 
solid wood in real character style, natural and lifelike. It 
is not a “doll-face” head, but a production of art, modeled 
by a famous sculptor. Figures are jointed at neck, shoul- 
ders, elbows, wrists, hips, knees and ankles with steel spring 
hinges and swivel connections. The parts are held tightly, 
though flexible enough to be placed in any character 
position, and the dolls will hold any pose. No rubber cord 
is used in the joints. They never require restringing. 


















These wonderful dolls never break and 
cause heartaches. They can be played with 
every day without fear of destruction. The 
dolls are painted with natural oil colors and can 
be washed. They are dressed either in knitted 
union suits or in natural clothing. They come 
with hair carved on head or with fine quality 
mohair wig. 


Ruy Rente 
China Percolators 


Look! 


Every woman knows the ad- 
vantages of a china coffee pot. 


Here is news. 





Schoenhut dolls being a new invention are not 
stocked by all dealers. If yours cannot supply 
you, we will send direct from the factory. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


You can now have a china per- 


- A Practical Muffler and 
colator—the first on the market. 


Two Matinée Bags 






It quickly gives you the famous 
Royal-Rochester brew— 
right on your table. 


Simply connect to any electric 
socket. Turn the switch. 


Off it starts. 
In a very few minutes you can 
pour out as many as 7 cups of 


clear, fragrant ‘‘Oh-so-good”’ 
coffee. And my! It és delicious. 


Royal-Rochesters are the Crocheted Toilet-Case With 
“‘ Hinged-Cover’’ percolators. Cof- Washcloth and Soap 
fee basket and cover can’t fall out. 
No more burned fingers, broken 


Sehoaniet’ s Houpey-Bunsty Civous Toys 


Toys that gladden the hearts of our dear little ones — Appeal to boys and girls alike of any age 





cups and soiled linen. IRECTIONS The funniest things you ever saw. The elephant can do tricks you never heard of. The donkey is better than 
me : : any animal Barnum ever had. The clowns can make 
The above Royal-Rochester for making # grown-up people, as well as children, laugh for hours. 
- 





the unnumbered 
gifts shown on 
this page, and 
suggestions for 
the materials for 
the numbered 
articles, will be 


China Percolator is priced $13.50 
to $16.00. (In Canada $17.50 a 
to $20.00.) 

We make many artistic styles 
of Royal-Rochester Percolators 
at all prices—$2.00 up. They 
are built to last. They are un- 
failing cheer-givers. The heating 
element is simple and compact— 
a patented feature. Guaranteed 
for 5 years. 


The figures are made of solid wood, fully jointed with 
elastic cord, painted in oil colors. The clowns are dr 
in fancy costumes. Will stand the roughest kind of treat- 
ment. There's no end to the fun—new tricks, each more 
grotesque than the last, are constantly discovered. You 
can search Toyland through and you'll find nothing to 
approach Humpty-Dumpty’s Circus. Ask to see it at any 
Toy or Department Store. 


forwarded upon Schoenhut’s ‘‘Modlwood”’ Toys 


request. I nclose | All-wood construction toys for the small youngster whose 
four cents in unskilled hands cannot master the more complicated toys. 
stamps for post- They are made from clean, white wood (not painted). Can be constructed and dismantled at will, satisfying the boyish 
ane. and addtesn | craving to know “‘what’s inside.” Locomotives, Automobiles, Touring Cars, Racing Cars, etc., can be made. 
uli h M. Burti 9 Get your dealer to show you these toys, also the Humpty-Dumpty Circus Toys. If he cannot supply you, send 
. it L - Dur ye us his name, and we will mail you illustrated literature free. 

HE ADIES 


HomE JOURNAL, THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 

















Ask your dealer to show you 
his entire line of Royal-Rochester 
Percolators for stove use or elec- 
tric or alcohol heating. Royal- 








Rochesters never fail to “ perc.” Philadelphia. Patentees and Manufacturers. 2445 Sepviva St., Philadelphia 
An American Toy Factory — largest in the world — modern, sanitary, well lighted. 
Makers of the World-Famous “Schoenhut” Toy Piano and Humpty-Dumpty Circus Toys. | 









Royal-~ | 
Rochester | 


J 




















If you want reliable table 
peer 1€ “i R to L Re — : they are are always grown on their own roots. 64 years’ 
stam pec oyal-Rochester. experience. Satisfaction and safe arrival 
guaranteed. ‘“‘Dingee Guide to Rose Culture’ ; : i 
is the most reliable book on roses ever printed. De- bd dhe genie wad eonisage: seep endl 
scribes over 1,000 varieties of roses and other flowers tional hundred $2. 25. Outside and. alls E nrelone S. Tr: ansportation 
and how to grow them. It’s free. Send today : prepaid. Send forfree samples. 100 Finest EngravedCalling Cards, $1. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 24, West Grove, Pa. | PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicago 





Rochester Stamping Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Ave. 

















Your Christmas Turkey 


will be tender and juicy, crisp 
and brown, if you roast it in a 


REED 


Sanitary Self Basting 


Roaster 


No watching. No basting by hand. No fear of a 
dried-up roast. Self-basting principle retains all natural 
juices of the fowl. Inner Tray prevents scorching. 

A Reed Roaster makes every dinner in the year easier 
to prepare. Splendid for pot roasts, all kinds of game, 
fish, brown bread, beans, etc. 























Baby is as safe and comfortable ina 
Foster IDEAL Noiseless, Accident- 


Proof Crib as he is in your own arms. 








The spindles are set close together so that 
Baby cannot put his head between them. 
There are no sharp corners to cut or bruise him. 
The sides slide up and down without a sound, 
locking automatic ally and securely. 

Once you see this Crib at your dealer's — 
and he will be glad to show it to you—you 
will never want any other for Baby. 

With each Foster IDEAL Noiseless, 
Accident-Proof Crib,we present you with the 
beautiful 8 by 10 inch Baby’s Biography. 


We will gladly send you “Choosing 
Baby’s Name,” a pretty little booklet 
of 500 names for Baby, as well as our 
folder describing the Baby’s Biogra- 
phy in detail. Write for them today. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 


910 Broad St. 950 Buchanan St. 
Utica, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


Reed Roasters are made of pressed steel heavily 

¢ nameled in Turquoise Blue or in Flintstone Dark 

| Gray. Seamless, with rounded ends—no place for 
dirt to cling. Six sizes from which to select. 


Always ask for Reed Matchless Enameled Ware 
at Hardware and House Furnishing Stores 





Reed Manufacturing Company 
NEWARK, New York 





pe TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for | 
design No. 8621 come in seven sizes: 22 to | 
34 inches waist measure, and for design No. 
8625 in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure, 
at fifteen cents each, post-free. Order from your | 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; | 
or by mail, giving number of pattern and size, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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For a Christmas Gift! 


A Stylish Crépe de Chine Waist 
in a Pretty Holiday Box 


If you can’t decide what to give Her for Christ- 
mas, here is a solution of your difficulty. No 
woman can have too many waists, anda dressy, 
stylish, up-to-date Crépe de Chine Blouse like 
this one will delight the heart of any well- 
dressed woman. It’s a bargain at this price— 


2L1225 





Description of Waist Pictured Above 


211225. A Stylish Blouse Waist, made of a beautiful 
quality All-Silk Crépe de C hine. The front is taste- 
iully embroidered in floral sprays to match color of 
material. Blouse iscutina V at the neck, where there 
are chic pointed revers. It fastens visibly in front with 
fancy buttons, and on each side of the closing is a row 
of hemstitching. Another attr: active feature is the 
standing roll Robespierre collar of Crépe deChine, held 
in place by silk moire ribbon. The front of waist has a 
yoke effect, formed by a cording of Crépe de Chine, 

anda similar cording joins the full length sleeves to 
the body of waist. The sleeves end in corded turnback 
cuffs. This extremely attractive blouse will be sent to 
you packed in a very attractive holiday box, all ready 
for Christmas morning. Colors: black, white, navy 
blue or flesh color (an exquisite shade of pale pink ). 

Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Special holiday price, 
All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us, $2.98 


REMEMBER——— 


We guarantee to please you or refund your 

money immediately, and we pay all mail or 

express charges. Send for our free illustrated 

catalogue today. It will save you money on 
your Christmas shopping. 


BELLASHESS&£.@ 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS 


NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 























For Her Christmas — 


A CAWSTON $150 


Ostrich Feather Fan 


A gift she will always prize. Fan pictured, 
$1.50, Christmas special, No. 60. Colors 
white, black, baby blue, pink, green, natural. 
11 inches wide. Beautifully decorated imported 
sticks. Others, 75c, $1.00, $2.50, $5.00. 

Send us your greeting card. We will enclose 
with fan and mail direct. 


Send Us Your Old Plumes to Remodel 


We re-make discarded plumes into stylish 
fancies, pompons, etc. Cost quoted when we 
see your plumes. We prepay return charges. 


Special Christmas Offer 
15-inch Cawston White Plume $5 


A delightful Christmas gift for wife, mother, 
sister or sweetheart. Rich and luxuriant. Finest 
male ostrich stock. Exceptionally wide. White 
or black. Guaranteed one year. Ask for No. 70. 


Send for Free Cawston Catalog. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
Box 25, South Pasadena, Calif. Dept. G, 500 Fifth 













ae Avenue, New York 
Anywhere ae , 
Prepaid ya Dept. G, 
Rand McNally 





‘iy Bidg., Chicago 
r All orders re 

ceived by 
LY Dec. 15th 


o/ 

























Neaniy 2,000 standard and 

classical selections in thefamous "CENTURY 
EDITION,” at only 10¢ a copy. Published prices 
25c to $1. We guarantee satisfaction or return money. 
All grades; for Teaching, Drawing Room, or Concert 
use. Very finest edition; Foreign and American com- 
posers. Ask your dealer for “CENTURY” cat- 
alog. If he does not carry the line send 
us his name and we will mail you 
complete catalog FREE. Century 
Mus. Pub. Co., 231 W. 40th St., N.Y. 













THE THREE IN 
THE PARK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


“« Please,” begged the girl after a while, “don’t 
be sad about me. It doesn’t matter at all. I 
couldn’t have gone back to that place; you 
saw that. Don’t be sad, Mr. Scott; I can’t 
bear it. And as to the five dollars—why five 
dollars isn’t much to mourn about, is it?” He 
didn’tspeak, andso presently sheasked: “Have 
you been to your lodgings to see if the letter 
has come from your uncle?” 

That brought his head up. ‘‘No, by Jove! 
Thaven’t. It ought to be there by this time; I 
must go.”’ He gave a little, unsteady laugh 
that came not from mirth but from sheer nerv- 
ous tension, and got to his feet. 

““You won’t be sailing tomorrow by any 
chance?”’ she asked. 

And he said: ‘‘No, not until Saturday at the 
earliest. Molly, poor old girl, I wish I could 
have pulled this thing off for you today. I wish 
there was some good luck coming to you too; 
| do most awfully.”” He bent over and patted 
her awkwardly on the shoulder. “‘Good-night, 
Molly! I shall see you tomorrow, sha’n’t I? 
Lookhere, you’re cold; you’re shiveringall over. 
Cut along home, child, and get warm.” 

She nodded her head without looking up. 
“Yes, I will presently. I’m not so very cold. 
Good-night, Mr. Scott; and please don’t worry 
about me. I'll find something.” 


E HAD a little room at the top of ashabby 
house in a shabby neighborhood in East 
Twenty-fourth Street. On the stairs he found 
Gracie, his landlady’s daughter, playing with 
a thin kitten, and asked the child to inquire if 
aletter had come for him. She returned saying 
there was none, and he went on up the three 
flights and sat on the edge of his bed, waiting. 
One wouldn’t suppose him capable of sleep 
in such circumstances, but the truth is he had 
been none too well fed of late and he was weak. 
Somehow he dropped off and awoke in the dark, 
hourslater. Hestumbled downstairs and found 
it was past nine o’clock. Had a letter come on 
the late delivery? 

It hadn’t, his landlady said. 

Well, these heavy Christmastide mails— 
sometimes there was a bit of delay in distribut- 
ing them. But he was bitterly disappointed. 

He went to the little shop around the corner 
where they gave you a bowl of soup for five 
cents and coffee and bread for five more. The 
food put heart into him again and he set out to 
| walk the streets, for he wasn’t sleepy and the 
thought of sitting still in his bare room wasn’t 
a pleasant one. He had eighty cents left. 

He began to think about that poor, plucky 
little girl with the blue eyes, and how she’d 
taken this failure to help her without the faint- 
est whimpering. It may have been the thought 
of her that led his steps unconsciously to 
Madison Square. He never knew. But all at 
once he was there among the benches and the 
naked trees, and far down the winding path a 
little, bowed, black figure sat huddled in the 
corner of a bench. 

It couldn’t possibly be that child, but there 
was something in the appearance of it. He 
glanced up at the clock of the Metropolitan 
Tower and it was ten o’clock. 

He walked slowly down the path and while 
he was yet a long way off he knew the little, 
bowed, black figure was she, so he went faster. 
There was another figure hovering near, a man 
with his hands in his pockets hovering and 
watching. Scott turned a little out of his way 
to shove the fellow aside, and went on and stood 
before the bench where she was. 

Her head was bowed on her breast, and when 
she became aware of a man standing over her 
she got up without raising her eyes and tried to 
slip away. He caught her by the arms and she 
gave a weak scream and fought him. 





6 hep he called her name, “‘ Molly! Molly!” 
and she fell against him, weeping aloud like 
a little child. 

“They hunt me so!” she said, trembling 
violently. ‘‘“They won’t let me be. ‘They won’t 
even let me die i in peace.’ 

“Molly!” he cried; “‘ what are you doing out 
here in the cold at this time of night? Why 
aren’t you at home?” 

‘‘T haven’t any home,” she said against his 
coat. ‘‘They—they won’t let me come back 
there any more. They told me this morning I 
wasn’t to come back. Her new husband 
doesn’t want me.” 

**VYou knew that this afternoon and didn’t 
tell me?” 

“Oh, I didn’t want to bother you! Only 
tonight I was sorry, because it was cold and 
they followed me so, those men! I prayed for 
you to come and y ou came. 

‘Thank Heaven!” said he. ‘‘And now what 
am I to do with you, child?” 

She said: ‘‘Oh, anything!”’ 

He laughed, but there were tears in his eyes. 
| ‘Come, then! Can you walk a little way?” 
“*Tf you'll just let me hold on by your arm,” 


; 


| she said, “‘I could walk forever and ever.”’ 


"99 





And they set off eastward. 

He took her first to the little kitchen around 
the corner and sat by her while she ate a bowl 
of soup and some bread. She refused the coffee 
but accepted a charlotte russe in a paper ring, 
and Scott laughed. And though she must have 
been starving she ate, he told himself, like a 
princess in a fairy story. He wondered at her. 

Outside the house door he looked down at 
her and her face was a little frightened, but she 
still clung to his arm, as trustful as a baby. 

He patted her hand. **T’m going to put you 
in my room, Molly, and put myself on the 
stairs. We must go up as quietly as we can, 
because the landlady’s a terror at times. 

Tt wasn’t possible to mount those three long 
flights without a good deal of creaking, but 
they did their best and at last reached the top. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 














A Week’s Supply of 


Marinello Powder Free 


A powder that really aids in beautifying the 
complexion — that is a positive protection 
against sun and wind—that stays on—that 
removes shine and conceals blemishes with- 
out a pasty effect—that is so delicately 

perfumed its faint, pleasing fragrance is an 
head of good taste—that is so fine in body and so 
skillfully tinted it blends with the skin’s texture and 
color, resembling a naturally clear complexion so closely 
its presence can scarcely be detected dy the severest 
scrutiny—that is the kind of powder for which every 
woman has often longed. And it is exactly the kind of 
a powder every woman gets who uses Mar inello Powder. 
















To acquaint ) ment either at 
more Women with * one of the Mari- 


the delights of @ _—7 Fito ; nello Shops lo- 
this exquisite @ {NELLO mac 


cated below or 
writing us direct. 

Flowoen ' 
MARINELLO Comp | dimes and three 






preparation —to A 
prove positively 
that it provides 
every powder 
requisite—we will 
furnish free a 
whole week’s 






For only 26c—2 
2c stamps—barely 
enough to pay 
packing, han- 
dling and postage 
supply to every charges the /ree 
woman answering . Marinello Powder 
this advertise- will be delivered. 


In Daintiest, Most Convenient 
Combination Vanity Case 
and Coin Purse Conceivable 


A highly useful article of unusual beauty. One side holds $1.20 
in change, the other contains mirror and downy-soft powder puff. 
Send at once. Be sure to secure one of these delightful Lucky 
Elephant Cases, now so popular—and what is of still greater impor- 
tance learn how millions of women protected and enhance complexion 
beauty. In writing state shade of powder desired. 


MARINELLO COMPANY, Dept. 125, CHICAGO, ILL. 
A FEW OF THE MARINELLO SHOPS 


Baltimore, Md., Lexington and N. Jacksonville, Fla., 111 Forsyth St. Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Charles Street. Johnstown, Pa., 512 Main Street. inson Street. 




























108 North Rob 














Boston, Mass., 420 Boylston Street. Joliet, Ill., 404 Barber Building. Ogden, Utah, 429 25th Street. 
Canton, O., 225 N. Cleveland Ave. Kankakee, IIl., 396 Court Street. Omaha, Neb., 310 Paxton Street. 
Champaign, Ill., 2 Main Street. Kansas City, Mo., 11th and Main Sts. Peoria, Ill., Block & Kuhl. 
Cincinnati, O., 433 Race Street. Lafayette, Ind., 208 North Street. Philadelphia, Pa., 1615 Walnut St. 
Cleveland, O., Colonial Arcade No. 25. Lexington, Ky., 806 City Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa., 503 East End Trust 
Columbus, O., 233 S. High Street. London, Ont., 214 Dominion Savings Building. 
Dallas, Tex., 212 S. W. Life Bldg. Bank. Racine, Wis., 437 Wisconsin Street. 
Decatur, Ill., Wm. Gushard Co. Los Angeles, Cal., 304 Title Guarantee Rochester, N. Y., 321 Mercantile Bidg. 
Denver, Col., 203 Mack Building. Building. San Diego, Cal., 608 American National 
Detroit, Mich, 27 E. Grand River Madison, Wis., 223 State Street. Bank 

Avenue. Mason City, la., 5 Old Elks Bldg. Sioux City, Ia., Pelletier Co. 
Duluth, Minn., Glass Block Store. Marshalltown, Ia., Masonic Temple. Springfield, Ill., Leland Office Building. 
Fort Worth, Tex., 80034 Main Street. Memphis, Tenn., 97 North Main St St. Louis, Mo., 302 Carelton Building. 
Galesburg, Ill., 339 E. Main Street. Milwaukee, Wis., Colby-Abbot Bldg. Washington, D. C., 605 12th Street. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Hune Mansur Build- New York City, 45 W. 34th St. Northwest. 





ing. Oakland, Cal., 301 Plaza Building. 
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THE THREE IN 
THE PARK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


You'll Know this New Box 
by Its Blue Band 


against the red panel. We are 
gradually introducing the 
new box to protect you 


against imitators. 
There is only st 
13" Ree 
j sis'* @ 


one 


Requires 


no soaking. 

Its quick preparation 
enables you to make a 
tempting dessert in fif- 
teen minutes. Do it 
while you are getting 












Gaslights were burning dim on the landings, 
and Scott lit up his box of a room. 

“It’s not the Ritz, but it’s better than a 
bench in the Square. Turn the key in the lock, 
will you, when I’m gone? 

Mr. Scott’”’—she looked up at him 
with w et eyes and her lips trembling—“‘I can’t 
take your room from you! I’m being just what 
I didn’t want to be—a bother.” 

“You'll just do what you’re told,” he said to 
her, affecting a gruff severity. ‘‘Good-night, 
child! Make yourself as comfortable as you 
can and goto sleep; and don’t forget about the 

He patted her once more and went out, 
ad after a long time he heard the sound of a 
sob and the key turning slowly in the lock. 











i 
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Rough Chesped 
Hands 


make one of mothers 
worst winter-problems. 


eee 
ya 












T WASN’T very warm on that bare stair- 

landing under the skylight, but it wasn’t very 
cold either. He sat down and leaned his head 
against the wall. He was rather sleepy. Then 
he heard feet on the stairs and opened his eyes. 
It was his landlady, Mrs. Spee, a very stout 
woman, partially bald, with a red face and a 
luxuriant mustache. 

She saw him sitting on the floor and halted 
two steps from the top, glowering upon him 
fiercely. ‘‘What’s this about you bringing a 
woman in wit’ you? I won’t have no such 
goings on. Out she goes now—out quick | 
And you too as soon as your week is up. 
ios gags Scott cried out, “Ssh! For Heaven’s sake!” 

and leaped up. He ran to the woman and took 


CAMPHOR ICE her by her vast shoulders. ‘‘Don’t talk so 


hasmany usesthat make loud! She'll hear you. Listen, Mrs. Spee. 


F ; That’s a poor little girl yonder, who’s lost her 
it aninvaluable nursery- work and been turned out of her home by some 
help. Just as good for 


blackguardly relations. I found her tonight 
grown-ups as it is for 


Vaseline Camphor Ice 
quickly heals the rough 
and broken skin. It 
relieves the smart of 
chapping over night. 





Vaseline 












sitting on a bench in Madison Square, freezing 
to death. I know her. She’s as good as gold. 
You can’t turn her out into the street on 























: : : : : dinner. It cooks so 
the little ones. There are Christmas Eve; you can’t! She’s going to quickly that it combines 
cea _ have my room and I’m going to sleep out here. vageae > 
also oe special Vase The door’s locked on the inside.” deliciously with canned 
line preparations — The fat woman mounted the last two steps, ha M, fruit as well as fresh, 
“ ee a went to the door and tried it. ‘‘You’re a 4 OM TT ; 
Carbolated Vaseline sentimental young fool,’’ she said morosely, we while the maple, nut, 
and others. Write for “and me—I’m a sentimental old one, but ay ; cream and other com- 
; goodness knows I couldn’t turn an alley cat out 4, 4 binations are as tempting as any desserts to be 
free illustrated booklet ; wake earl ohaatgpme ‘ oy! ; 
“ll HS elves the ea a Sy alah mn ~ os had. We tell you how to make many new and 
telling all abou em. & SAE ee ssi aN ak niney dace : 
8 and sleep in the kitchen if you want. It’s arth dainty desserts in our 
i east? ‘ ° 
Refuse to accept sub- warmer there. —— ny 
; : P cn tanks. “Sadie n. seek seek noth Minute Cook Book, FREE 
stitutes. Insist on Vase- Mother Spee; I knew it well. But I'll stay 4, ik ‘, Every Pips « vga — likes dainty desserts should have 
: 9 : ee here, I think: it’s warm enough.’ go a copy of this valuable little book. It contains recipes 
line preparations. Rite j “Suit vourself.’’ she said and started oft i? for tasty soups, entrées, salads, puddings, ice creams 
oe a, rer akeae ° i and candies, using Minute Tapioca and Minute Gela- 
Drug and department PA as hapa cron cn ps an — ry \ ty tine. We send it free with a generous sample of Minute 
P i _ eres a letter cc le € g oy Tapioca on receipt of your own and your grocer’ 
stores everywhere. Tilly took it in and put it on the kitchen mh name. Write us today. ’ ‘ 
mantel and forgot it.” " S 
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Mrs. Spee. 

He tore the thing open and ran to the gas- 
light to read it. It wasn’t a long letter, the 
landlady judged; only one side of a sheet. 
Young Scott read it through almost at a glance. 
It fell from his hands to the floor and he 
dropped on his knees, groveling for it, and 
crouched there and read it through again. 

“Ts it,” asked Mrs. Spee after some time and 
in an unaccountably hushed tone, ‘‘bad news 
you’ve got there, then? You look that white!” 

He raised his eyes, crouching still on the 
floor, and glanced at her. He seemed, she 
thought, quite dazed. ‘‘Eh? Bad news? Oh, 
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\ An Ideal Gift for 
\\ MOTHER, WIFE, SISTER 
ih \ or FRIEND—a 


‘| BISSELL’S 


“Cyco’” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 
\ Beautiful in design, elegant in 
finish, the greatest labor-saving 
} icl What could be 


| article of the home. 
} more appropriate or acceptable as a 


| | Holiday Gift than a Bissell sweeper? 


Ae | It will be a daily reminder of the 
' giver for ten years or more, and will 

2 contribute more genuine comfort, con- 

1 venien ind satisfaction than any 
other gift at twice the cost. Hav- 

ing a second sweeper for upstairs is 
i] doubly convenient. Prices $2.75 to 


j $5.75 at all deal . Booklet on request. 


Grand Ray ids, Mich. 


y \ “WESWEEP THE WORLD” 


{ 
fj \ Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 








the young girl slipped out. Her red hair 
was down in two great braids, and she wore a 
bathrobe of Scott’s, a relic of better days, one 
of those heavy robes made out of something 
like bath towels and colored a deep orange. 
She said: ‘“‘Oh, Mr. Scott, I couldn’t help 
hearing; and I’m so sorry for you, so sorry!” 

“He doesn’t want | me, Molly,” the young 
man said bitterly; “my own uncle doesn’t 
want me. Nobody wants me. 

But at that she cried out in a kind of fury: 
“Tt isn’t true. You sha’n’tssay such a thing! 
I tell you it isn’t true!’’ Her eyes were shining 
and her cheeks above the orange-colored bath- 
robe were very bright. She went back and 
stood in the doorway. ‘I’m a wicked girl and 
you'll hate me, but I’m glad, glad, glad you’re 
not going away And she shut the door 
hastily and locke dit. 

But an hour later she peeped out again. 
The man was still crouching there on the floor, 
his hands hanging beside him, his head sunk on 
his breast, and he was asleep. She took the 
blanket from his bed and laid it over him, 
tucking it round with delicate care. His face 
in the dim light looked white and drawn and 
bitter. She had to bite her lips to keep from 
sobbing. 

He was safely asleep. He would never know. 
And she would run away presently and lock 
herself again in the room. For just a moment, 
for a few little, precious, stolen minutes! She 
dropped down beside him on the floor and laid 
her face against his arm that she had covered 
up with the blanket. 

It was quite safe. He would sleep like that 
for hours. She crept a little nearer and closed 
her eyes. 
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Protect Babies 


Against This 


—With This 




















Two-Fold Warmth 
for Baby 


One shirt for children—the Rubens Shirt —has 
outsold all others for the past 21 years. 

It is double thick over the front, protecting the 
lungs and abdomen—the vulnerable parts. 

There are no open laps. The shirt is made without 
buttons. It is perfectly adjustable—never too tight 
or loose—you can keep baby snug and ‘‘comfy.”’ 

20,000,000 children have worn it. Anda million 
new mothers yearly buy it for their babies. Don’t 
you think, for your baby’ s sake, you should get the 
Rubens Shirt? 


A label bearing thename 7, , appears on 
the front. That label marks the 
only genuine Rubens. Be sure you see it, for our 
entire factory is devoted to the right production of 
this one shirt. A Rubens is too important to 


baby’s well being to let anyone divert you to an 
imitation. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago 
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Pompeian is Pure 
and High Quality! 


Pure Olive Oil may be compared 
to Pure Milk. And Pompeian 
Olive Oil may be compared to 
Certified Milk. Pompeian Olive 
Oil is More than Pure. It is Fine. 
It is made from selected Mediter- 
ranean Olives, and only the "First 
Pressing" is used. Pompeian Buy- 
ers Abroad visit the Groves in per- 
son and buy for our use the Choice 
Product. We import it direct. 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


is thoroughly filtered to clarify it. No 
chemicals are used. It is then put up in 
sealed, air-tight, light-proof tins to protect 
it on its way to you. Full Measure is 
guaranteed. You will be sure to appre- 
ciate the High Quality of Pompeian. 
Pompeian Prices have NOT been 
increased because of the War. 


Half-Pints, 25c. Pints, 50c. Quarts, $1.00 


Ask us for Salad Recipe 
Book—————-It’s Free! 


POMPEIAN COMPANY 
American Office, . Baltimore, Md. 
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A Cushion of Air 
Beneath Your Heels 


A resilient, springy cushion of air and rubber cells 
that gives a joyful lightness to your step. Makes 
you “walk with gladness.”’ Avoids the jarring 
shock to nerves and spine that comes from hard 
floors and pavements. Contributes an impressive 
trifle to your height. Why not equip your shoes 
today? Ask your shoe dealer or repair man for 


FOSTER 
Tred-Air 
Heel Cushions 


Simply slip them in your heels. They fit snugly 
and stay in place as long as the shoes last. 

If you don't find them send 25c. and your shoe 
dealer’s name for sample pair. Mention shoe size. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO., 105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster Friction Plug which 
prevents slipping. 








F seeec Made to order—to exactly match the 
— color scheme of any room 


Ati er FS 
‘ H AVE your fine rugs made to order, 
THREAD not cheap stereotyped fabrics, 
made in unlimited quantities; but 
AND 


rugs that are different and sold only 

TH RU M through exclusive shops. We are 

only too glad to submit sketch incolor 

RUGS to harmonize with surroundings of 

theroom. Wovenin selected camel’s 

hair in natural undyed effects or pure 

wool in any color tone. Any length— 

any width—seamless up to 16 feet. 
Order through your furnisher. 


rere ere™ | Write us for color card—today. 
THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, AUBURN, N.Y. 
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TE GIRL AT 
CENTRAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


pinioned against the door. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Jack,” 
he gasped out, ‘‘ Miss Hesketh’s dead! She’s 
murdered—on the turnpike—murdered last 
night !”’ 

The Doctor dropped Reddy, tore the instru- 
ment out of Gilsey’s hand and took the rest of 
the message. 

Reddy turned the color of ashes. There 
wasn’t any need to hold him. He fell back 
against the door with his jaw dropped and his 
eyes staring like a man in a trance. 

Gilsey thought he was going to die and was 
for running to him, crying out: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Jack, 
don’t look that way.”’ But Mills caught the 
old servant by the arm and held him back, 
watching Reddy as sharp as a ferret. 

The Doctor turned from the phone and said: 
kts true.” 

There was a dead silence. The click of the 
receiver falling into its hook was the only 
sound. The three other men—the Doctor as 
white as death too—stood staring at Reddy. 
And then, seeing those three faces, he burst 
out like he was crazy: 

““No, she’s not; she can’t be. I was there— 
I went the moment I got her message. I was 
there on the turnpike where she said she’d 
be—I was up and down there most of the night. 
And—and’’—he stopped suddenly and put his 
hands over his face groaning—‘‘Oh, Sylvia, 
why didn’t you tell me?” 

He lurched forward and dropped into a chair, 
his hands over his face, moaning like an animal 
in pain. VI 


ONGWOOD was stunned. By noon every- 
body knew it, and there was no more busi- 
ness that day. The people stood in groups, 
talking in whispers as if they were at a funeral. 
And in the afternoon it was like a funeral, the 
body coming back by train and being taken 
from the depot to Mapleshade in one of the 
Doctor’s farm wagons. It lay under a sheet, 
and as the wagon passed through the crowd 
you couldn’t hear a sound, except for a woman 
crying here and there. 

Then it was as if a spring that held the peo- 
ple dumb and still was loosed, and the excite- 
ment burstup. Ineversawanything likeit. It 
seemed like every village up and down the line 
had emptied itself into Longwood. Farmers 
and laborers and loafers swarmed along the 
streets; the rich came in motors tearing to 
Mapleshade, and the police were everywhere, 
as if they’d sprung out of the ground. 

By afternoon the reporters came pouring in 
from town. The Inn was full of them and they 
were buzzing around my exchange like flies. 
Some of them tried to get hold of me, and 
that night had the nerve to come knocking at 
Mrs. Galway’s side door, demanding the tele- 
phone girl. But believe me, I sat tight and 
said nothing—nothing to them. The police 
were after me mighty quick, and there was a 
seance at Corwin’s drug store, when I felt like 
I was being put through the third degree. 

I told them all I knew, job or no job; for I 
guessed right off that that talk I’d overheard on 
the phone might be an important clew. They 
kept it close. It wasn’t till after the inquest 
that the press got it. 

Before the inquest every sort of rumor was 
flying about. To get at the facts was a job; 
but, knowing who was reliable and who wasn’t, 
I questioned and ferreted and I guess before I 
was done I had them pretty straight. 

Sylvia had been killed by a blow on the side 
of her head—a terrible blow. A sheriff’s deputy 
I knew told me that in all his experience he 
had seen nothing like it. It was agreed that 
she had been struck only once by some heavy 
implement that had a sharp or ragged edge. 
Though the woods and fields had been thor- 
oughly searched nothing had been discovered 
that could have dealt the blow. Whatever he 
had used the murderer had either successfully 
hidden it or taken it away with him. The 
deputy told me it looked to him as if it might 
have been some farming tool like a spade, or 
even a heavy branch torn from a tree. The 
way the body was arranged, the coat drawn 
smoothly together, the brushwood completely 
covering her, showed that the murderer had 
taken time to conceal his crime, though why he 
had not drawn the body back into the thick 
growth of bushes was a point that puzzled 
everybody. 

It was impossible to trace any footprints, 
as the automobile party and Hines had trodden 
the earth about her into a muddy mass, and 
the grass along the edge was too thick and 
springy to hold any impression. Close beside 
the place where she lay twigs of the screening 
trees were broken and twisted, as if her assail- 
ant had crushed through them. 


‘toe was people who said that Hines 
would have been arrested on the spot if rob- 
bery had been added to murder. But the jew- 
elry was all on her, more than he said he had 
noticed when she was in the Wayside Arbor. 
The pearl necklace alone was worth twenty 
thousand dollars, and just below it, clasping her 
gown over the chest, was a diamond cross, an 
old ornament of her mother’s, made of the finest 
Brazilian stones. In the pocket of her coat was 
a purse withforty-eightdollarsinit. Soright at 
the start the theory of robbery was abandoned. 

Another inexplicable thing was the disap- 
pearance of the French maid, Virginie Dupont. 
Jack Reddy denied any knowledge of her. He 
said Sylvia had never mentioned bringing her 
with them, and he didn’t think she intended 
to do so. The Mapleshade people thought dif- 
ferently, all declaring that Sylvia depended on 
her and took her wherever she went. One of the 
mysteries about the woman that was quickly 
cleared up was the walk she had taken to the 
village on Sunday morning. This was to meet 
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For Men 


New model, separable type, 
full nickeled, heavily corru- 
gated seamless case, permit- 
ting insertion of refills in less 
than a minute. For home, of- 
fice, store, factory or out- 
door use. 

No. 15, Pint, $1.50 

No. 15Q, Quart, $2.50 





Handsome triple nickeled 
case, adjustable base; heavily 
nickeled, highly polished ; or- 
namental and useful in a hun- 
dred ways in and away from 
home. 

No. 6, Pint, $2.00 

No. 6Q, Quart, $3.00 





Nickel finish Carafe for home, 
club or hotel use. Most ac- 
ceptable as gift or prize—ideal 
in library, bedroom or den. 
Corrugated case with metal 
stopper. 


No. 53, Pint, $3.50 
No. 56, Quart, $4.00 





Heavy plain nickel case with 
ground-glass silvered stopper 
and silvered chain. For dining 
or service table, for library or 
boudoir. 


No. 55, Quart, $5.00 





THERMOS Carafe with 
Carrier and Tumbler 
Holder, triple nickel 
plated, splendid for 
serving drinks on porch 
or in summer garden. 
Has a hundred uses in 
the home. 


No. 99, $8.00 





Half Pint THERMOS Bottle, full 
nickel, heavily corrugated; won- 
derfully convenient and durable in 
nursery or children’s bedroom. 


No. 152, $1.50 





Pint THERMOS Jug for keeping 

— Beef Tea, Hot or Cold Water 

(\\ or Cold Milk at the proper 

yj temperature until the Kiddies 
require them. 


No. 57, $4.00 


The genuine has the name 
THERMOS stamped on the 
bottom. 
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Christmas Gift 


THERMOS knows no Season for this Reason: 
It Serves You Right 
Hot or Cold, When, Where and As You Like 


For Children 


For every member of the family, at every 
time of the year—at home or a-field. 
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For Women 


Plain nickeled THERMOS Bot- 
tle with new cup and attrac- 
tive nickel handle which may 
be pressed back when not in 
use, combining container and 
drinking cup inone. A porce- 
lain topped cork makes this 
article exceptional in appear- 
ance and utility. 

No. 9, Pint, $3.00 

No. 9Q, Quart, $4.00 


THERMOS Food Jars are so 
convenient for keeping butter, 
ice cream, casseroles, salads, 
thick soups, stews and chow- 
ders at the proper temperature 
until served. Keeps hot 12 
hours; cold 30 hours. 
No. 601, Pint, $2.50 
No. 602, Quart, $3.50 


Beautiful Carafe, heavy 
plain nickel case with 
serving handle and metal 
stopper. An ideal gift 
for the aged or invalid. 


No. 551, Quart, $5.50 


THERMOS Jug for Tea, 
Coffee or Chocolate; 
nickel case, corrugated 
centre, with handle and 
metal stopper. Handy for 
afternoon teas; a delight- 
ful house gift. 

No. 57, Pint, $4.00 

No. 58, Quart, $5.00 


Nickel Finish Tilting 
Carafe and holder, 
complete with etched 
crystal tumbler. The 
ideal ice water service 
for home or office. 
Keeps water ice cold 
3 days. 

No. 97, $9.50 





THERMOS Bottle, full nickel, with 
cup and movable handle; porcelain 
topped cork. Just the thing for 
picnics and every sort of outing. 
No. 912, Half Pint, $3.00 


THERMOS Schoo! Kit of dark 
green Thermaline, red Peltine 
lined, patent clasp fasteners 
and leather strap handle. For 
hot or cold class-room lunches 
and beverages. Complete with 
THERMOS Bottleand nickeled 
metal lunch box, hinge cover. 


No. 16814, Half Pint, $3.50 
No. 168, Pint Size, $3.50 





Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
If not sold near you we will send prepaid on 
receipt of price. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Write for an interesting booklet 
about THERMOS 



























Work the cleansing, antiseptic 
lather into your skin. 


Oily Skin and Shiny Nose 


How to correct them 


That bug-bear of so many women— 
an oily skin and shiny nose — has various 
contributory causes. 

Whatever the cause in your case, 
proper external treatment will relieve 
your skin of this embarrassing condition. 





Begin this treatment tonight 


With warm water work up a heavy lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soapin your hands. Apply 
it to your face and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly—always with an upward and out- 
wardmotion. Rinsewith warm water,thenwith 
cold—the colder the better. If possible, rub 
your face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 
This treatment will make your 
skin fresher and clearer the first time 
you use it. Make it a nightly habit and 
before long you will see a decided im- 
provement —a promise of that lovelier 
complexion which the steady use of 
Woodbury’s always brings. 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No one 
hesitates at the price after their first cake. Tear off the 
illustration of the cake shown below and put it in your 
purse as a reminder to get Woodbury’s today and try 
this treatment. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers throughout the United States 
and Canada. 





Write today for samples 
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President 


Suspenders 
50 | For Christmas 


A pair for every suit 
makes any man’s Mer- 
ry Christmas last 
through the year— 
saves time and temper 
every time he dresses. 
Try it and see! 
One pair will please your 
men - folks —two or t 
will delight them. 
The 12 beautifully design- ff 
| 





ed boxes add the final touch 
to the ever-welcome, ever- 
useful gift. At stores every- 
where, or postpaid 50c. | 
“*Satisfaction or money back” 


| Besure “Shirley President” is on buckles 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 









824-848 Main 8t. Shirley, Mass. 

































Every Boy 
Wants Both 


Scout’s Compass Watch 
The original Compass 
Watch. Fully guaranteed. Price $1.25. 






Has a Carborundum whetstone in back 
to sharpen knives, fish hooks, etc. 
H Price 25c. All prey rs or sent by 
mail. Dandy Xmas gifts. 

Ask about our Hikemeter 


Pi ,208 JewelersBldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE GIRL AT 
CENTRAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


Mr. Reddy and take from him the letter for 
Sy lvia which had been found in the desk. 

I know from what I heard that the police 
were keen to find the maid, but she had dropped 
out of sight without leaving a trace. No one 
at Mapleshade knew anything about her or her 
connections. She was not liked in the house 
or village and had made no friends. On her 
free Sundays she’d go to town, and when she 
returned say very little about where she’d been. 
A search of her rooms showed nothing, except 
that she seemed to have left her clothes behind 
her. She was last seen at Mapleshade by Nora 
Magee, who at half-past five on Sunday met 
her on the third-floor stairs. Nora was going 
off for a walk to the village with Harper, and 
was in a hurry. She asked Virginie if she was 
going out, and Virginie said no, she felt sick and 
was going up to lie down till she’d be wanted 
to help Miss Sylv ia dress for dinner. 

If you ask me ‘** Was any one Suspected at 
this stage?’”’ I’d answer, ‘‘Yes,’’ but people 
were afraid to say who. There was talk about 
Hines on the street and in the post office; but 
it was only when you were close shut in your 
own room or walking quiet up a side street that 
the person with you would whisper the Doctor’s 
name. Nobody dared to say it aloud; but 
there wasn’t a soul in Longwood who didn’t 
know about the quarreling at Mapleshade, 
whose was the money that ran it, and the will 
that left everything to Mrs. Fowler if her 
daughter died. 
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THE LITTLE OLD 
LADY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


**Mother’s face was all a-quiver and her eyes 
were full of tears. ‘Robin King,’ she said, 
taking hold of Father’s coat lapels and giving 
him a little shake. ‘Go get that boy for me. 
Go get him at once. I’m ashamed of you!’ 

‘*But you have so much to do now, Nellie,’ 
Father said, putting his big hands over hers.- 

4 woman can’t have too much mothering 
to do. Go quick, Robin. Missing his mother! 
And on his way to the poorhouse! And sleep- 
ing alone in the store! And Christmas Eve! 
Hurry, Robin, hurry!’ 

‘**She fairly pushed him out of the door, but 
he stooped to kiss her before he went and he 
held her close for a minute. 

‘They understood each other, those two. 

‘You can imagine how excited we all were. 
[ reckon I danced from one foot to the other 
for the whole hour that Father was gone, but 
at last we heard hoofs coming fast through the 
night—clippity clap, clippity clap!—and then 
Father came stamping along the porch and 
opened the door and stood in the doorway 
again, but this time he unwrapped his big blue 
coat from around a little boy and set him down 
on the floor. All eyes, the child seemed—and 
oh, such miserable, frightened eyes in such a 
peaked, white face—eyes that didn’t believe in 
happiness or in home or in Christmas. 

‘** Mother gave just one pitying little cry and 
flew for him. 

‘** All the motherhood in the world was in her 
look when she gathered him into her arms; and 
he hid his face against her shoulder, as though 
he knew he needn’t be afraid any longer. 

‘**She carried him off to the summer kitchen 
without a word to any of the rest of us; and, 
when we started to follow, Father said: ‘Stay 
here, Chicks.’ So we stayed, but I nearly died of 
excitement and curiosity in the next half hour. 

‘Finally Mother came back, with the boy 
clinging to her hand.’”’ 


“\ JE HARDLY knew him. He had been 

/ fed and scoured and his hair had been 
cut and he was dressed in clothes Joe had 
worn at his age; but it was in his eyes that 
Mother had worked the biggest change. There 
was no fright nor misery in them now—only 
a shy, shining faith that would grow to hap- 
piness—the look of a child that had been 
mothered. 

‘*Mother sat down in her chair and took the 
boy on her lap. ‘That’s your Granny, over 
there in the corner, Dear,’ she said. ‘And these 
are your little brothers and sisters, and this is 
your home.’ 

‘*He believed it. Since he had found her he 
was ready to believe in any wonderful, good 
thing. She held him in her arms while Father 
read us the story about the shepherds keeping 
watch over their flocks by night, and about 
the Babe of Bethlehem; and every once in a 
while the boy’d look up into Mother’s face to 
see if these wonderful things were true too. 

““*A blessed Christmas Child like you, 
Dearie,’ she said, when the reading ended. 

‘*He hadn’t had a word to say, but he spoke 
up then. ‘Aw, shucks!’ he said; ‘He was only 
a baby. I’m a big boy. I’m ’most six.’ 

Father was sort of shocked, but Mother 
Bc tood. ‘So you are, Honey,’ she said, 
‘and so you’re going to be the greatest possible 
help and comfort to me.’ 

‘He was, too, a help and comfort to her as 
long as she lived, and the very best Christmas 
present any family ever had.’ ; 

‘But it was a big risk,” commented the head 
of the family, who didn’t believe in adopting 
children. 

The Little Old Lady looked at him toler- 
antly. ‘It’s plain to be seen, Robin,” she said, 
“‘that you don’t remember your grandmother. 
There wasn’t any risk in a mothering job when 
she undertook it.” 


'THE END 




















F you are thinking of purchasing a piano as 
an appropriate gift this Christmas, consider 
what a Steinway would mean in your home. 


Necessarily the Steinway is priced slightly 
higher than pianos of other makes. This 
difference in cost merely reflects the superior 
qualities of the Steinway. The price makes 
possible the incomparable tone, resonant and 
sweet, and the perfect workmanship that 
makes every Steinway a lifetime possession. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 




















The Season’s Best Book 
HERE AND THERE 


WITH 


PAUL AND PEGGY 


ef, By Florence E. Scott. A gene g 

story of School Life and Travel. 
NERE-AND ‘THERE Price, 60c. At all bookstores, or 
sent postpaid by the publishers. 


RS PAUL'AND PEGGY HURST & CO., 432 4th Avenue, N. Y. 


FLORENCE-€ SCOTT 











Illustrating New York’s latest fash- 
ions in suits, coats, waists, dresses, 
and lingerie at surprisingly low 
prices. In materials, style and work- 
manship every Roy al garment is 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or money 
back. Write for your copy now. 


Royal Apparel Co., 40 E. 32nd St., New York 














Let Us Send Her a Real 
Doll’s Blanket 


Even grown-ups are fascinated by these little 
blankets. But to a little girl they bring 
> unbounded joy. 
















If there’s some little girl 
you would like to please with 
one of these blankets, send 
us 15¢ with your name and 
address and we’ll send one 


ake : a by return mail. 
7 pe "Size A a shu a Woolnap 2 $5.50 
= Bed jw 2, ul AaB} ankets per pair 


rade 


Though all cotton, Nashua Blankets look and feel so much like wool that it is difhi- 
cult to tell the difference. Their deep, curly nap stays soft—doesn’t roll up into hard 
kinks when washed. They are extra strong (which means long wear), unshrinkable, 
mothproof. Size in inches on every blanket. 





Plaids or plain with borders. AMll sizes, all colors, all weights— Mashue 





fancy styles a little higher price. | WOOLNAP 


BLANKET 


4 


Sold by Leading Shops 








p Dept. 53 48 Franklin Street 
1 Amory, rowpe & Co. Boston, Mass. Be sure you see this 


label on the blanket 
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**Visions ot Sugar a 
danced through their 
heads”’ 


What joys and thrills you used to have 
when Santa came on Christmas Eve! 
Make this a happy Christmas for 
your youngsters and yourselves —fill 
their stockings with toys and trinkets, 
and those tasty confections — 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 
—then watch their little faces brighten 
up on Christmas morning. 
Necco and Hub Wafers couldn’t be made 
better—they’re guaranteed pure. Have 


some on the table to serve your friends when 
they call to see the kiddies’ Christmas tree. 







Your druggist or con- 
fectioner sells them. 


if Necco |h 


Sida 


| SRN ENGLAND 
ig ye CONFECTIONERY 
y Sf J COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Necco Sweets 




































































Famous COWAN 
Martha Washington 
Sewing Table 


A remarkable value at an unusually low 




















price. In this, as in every piece of Cowan 
Furniture, choice woods have been effec- 
tively wrought into an object of _ lasting 


utility and charm. “Cowan” spells high 
value throughout. Demand this trade mark 


Trade Ceiesss N Mark 


on ag sewingtable. Sold byCowan dealers 
only. Write for name of nearest dealer. 


W. K. COWAN & CO. 
Dept. 1 13— 460 E. Ohio 


























St., Chicago 
Maternity G t 
My special study for many years 
The expectant mother may gown herself in the 
latest styles and yet always be comfortable, with 
becoming modesty, with the Lane Bryant Mater- 
nity Gowns. They are so fashioned as to retain 
pleasing outlines to accommodate changing con- 


ditions and yet preserve the stylish lines so dear 
to the particular woman. 

With my garments you arefashionably dressed, 
yet your sweet secret is your own, and you wear 
them as regular apparel afterward. 


Dresses, Suits, Skirts, Corsets, 


Underwear and Coats 


made on the premises in my own 9 story build- 
ing and sold to you at manufacturers’ prices. 

“Expectations and Styles,"’ a splendid book, 
shows over 500 designs for the Expectant Mother 
and Baby. Itisfree. Send for post paidcopyto-day. 

Maternity Suit 31 (illustrated), Hand Tailored 
of very best Soft French Serge in Navy, Black, 
Plum or Nigger Brown; has silk-lined coat and 
warmly interlined expanding skirt. Price $27.75. 
Elsewhere $40. 

In ordering specify color and normal size only,due 
allowance has been made for changing conditions. 


I PREPAY ALL TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
Money refunded on goods not satisfactory. 
Please address Dept. J. 


LANE BRYANT, 25 West 38th St., N.Y. 




















THE HOUSE OF 
THE MISTY STAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


and ‘‘Cubs,” of ‘‘ quarterbacks,” ‘‘fullbacks”’ 
and a kind of ‘‘great rush,’’ though what it 
was about I never knew. I supposed he was 
telling her of some wild tribe festival when he 
spoke of dances bearing the names of animals 
and fowls. It was all as incomprehensible to 
me as Hindustanee. 

At last he said to her: “Well, girlie, I’m 
about due to leave now. I am sorry, but I 
must be moving.’”? Then more softly: ‘Re- 
member tomorrow night. You take a wrap 
and I'll see to the lunch. Boat will be ready at 
eight. By Jove! With a night like this what 
a lark it will be!”’ 

The meaning of this was as clear as my crys- 
tal paper-weight, and between the door where 
Mr. Chalmers bade Zura good-night and the 
lodge where I aroused the sleeping Ishi to his 
duty of custodian my thoughts went around 
like a flywheel on fullduty. The reflected flame 
of the old bronze lantern, swayed by the night 
wind, fell on the great gate and transformed 
the carved dragons and attendant demons into 
living, moving things. 

The departing guest saw it and remarked 
with mock fear: ‘‘That dragonette seems 
alive; hope he and his angels will not follow 
me, Some carving, that!” 

** Are you interested in curious things, Mr. 
Chalmers?”’ 

“T should say. Everything from jiujitsu to 
eels and chopsticks catches me.” 

‘“Have you ever seen a garden in this coun- 
try which boasts some three or four centuries 
of birthdays?” 

“No; but I should like to gaze on the 
spectacle.” 

Here was my opportunity to get in serious 
conference with the young man. “My garden 
is very famous,” I said, ‘‘and just now it is 
in its full beauty. I wonder if you would come 
tomorrow morning and permit me to show it 
to y ou?’ 

“Sure. Thanks,’ was the answer as he 
swung down the street and into the sleeping 
town below. 


Vill— Mr. Chalmers Hears the Truth 
>ARLY next day I cornered Jane privately 
and told her of the conversation I had 
overheard the night before and of the visitor 
I was expecting, adding: ‘‘This is Orphan 
=. day. I can’t go, but take Zura with 
you. I don’ t want her to see that Chalmers 
boy again. He’s too friendly, too highly 
colored to suit my ideas. So far as I can see 
there’ s not one good quality in his make-up. : 
“Oh, yes, there is, Miss Jenkins,”’ said Jane, 
quick to defend. “He can whistle be autifully. 
Last night as he went down the street you 
should have heard ‘O Promise Me!’ It was 
so pretty I almost cried.” 

‘‘Spare your tears, Jane; the prettiest 
whistle that ever grew never made a real man. 
Now get Zura and clear out, and don’t you dare 
to take more than one basket of gingerbread 
Johnnies to the orphans.” 

When Mr. Tom Chalmers walked in at ten 
o’clock he barely concealed his regret at there 
being only an elderly hostess to receive him. 
The garden where I conducted him might have 
added joy to its symbol of peace on this 
perfect day of early spring. In each flower, in 
every leaf, a glad spirit seemed to dwell. A 
white mother pigeon sheltered her young in 
a gnarled old plum tree, full-blossomed and 
crimson, while in a lofty pine old-man crow 
scolded all birdkind as he swayed on the top- 
most branch, a bit of ebony against the 
matchless sky of blue. 

There is only one effectual way of dealing 
with things one does not want to do—make 
past history of them as fast as possible. Very 
soon after entering the garden I asked Mr. 
Chalmers, who was mildly interested in the 
beauties before him, to sit down with me. With- 
out further dallying I went straight to the 
point of the interview. I told him I had heard 
him make the appointment with Zura the night 
before and he seemed to have forgotten to 
mention the matter to me, though I was close 
by. Fora time at least I was responsible for 
Zura, and I thought it best to call his attention 
to a few facts which could not be overlooked. 

“T wonder, Mr. Chalmers, if you realize that 
in this country it is impossible for a boy and a 
girl to associate together alone. It is barely 
permissible for you to see her in the company 
of others. Already your attentions have caused 
Zura to be talked about, and there is very 
serious trouble with her grandfather. Further 
than that the excursion you are planning for 
tonight is not only improper in any country, 
but it means actual disgrace here.”’ 

“Tt does? Well Ill be hanged! Can’t take 
a girl out and give her a good time! I knew 
these Japs were fools, but their laws are rot.” 

“Possibly, Mr. Chalmers, from your stand- 
point; but you see these laws and customs 
were in good working order in Japan long 
before Columbus had a grandfather. They 
can’t be changed on the spur of the moment.” 

“That’s all right,’? he responded sulkily. 

‘What you can’t change you can sometimes 
break; I’m good at that kind of game.” 


~OMETHING in the boy’s resentful face said 
that I was an impudent old meddler. It 
made my voice as sharp as black pins. ‘‘ Very 
well, young man,’’ I said; “there will be just one 
time in your life’s history when you have en- 
countered both an old law and an old woman 
that you will neither break nor change. Your 
attentions to Zura Wingate have got to be 
stopped and at once. 

““Stopped!”’ he retorted. ‘‘Who’s going to 
make me stop them? What do I care about 
the laws of these little brown monkeys? They 
had better lay low! Don’t they know there are 
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The 


Secret 


Don’t Tell Them What’s Coming When 
You Serve Corn Puffs 


The Surprise is Half the Fun 


Here is a new food—a rare delight, such as hardly 
comes once in ten years. 

It’s a new corn dainty—new in form, taste and texture. 
Nothing so fascinating was ever before made from corn. 

Serve it as a surprise. You 


may be sure that none will forget the morning when Corn 


Let folks guess what it is. 
Puffs first appear. 


These are drop-size bubbles made from hearts of corn. 
The sweet inner part—the hominy part—is made into pel- 


lets and puffed. 





The airy globules—thin and toasted—come filled with a 


myriad cells. And they crush into countless granules with 
a most delightful taste. You will be amazed that goodies 


like these can be made from Indian corn. 


This is a new creation of Prof. A. P. Anderson’s—the 
man who invented Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. The pel- 
lets are sealed in huge guns. 
Then they 


which blast the food granules to pieces. 


For an hour they are toasted 


by fearful heat. are puffed by steam explosions 


Thus come these drops of corn. Never before was corn 


made so dainty, never so digestible. 





You will serve it most often 
milk. But 


Let the children 


This is a food confection. 


with sugar and cream or floating in bowls of 
douse Corn Puffs once with melted butter. 
day— between 


eat them like peanuts or popcorn. Every 


meals—they will come to you for more. 


Get Corn Puffs now—now before your folks know of it- 


You'll discover something fine. 


The Quaker Qals ©mpany 


Sole Makers 


now while the food is new. 
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Good to Eat and Good 
for all who Eat Them 


Dromedar 
Dates “ 


In Sealed Packages 


Dromedary Dates are se- 
lected from the pick of the 
famous Euphrates gardens. 
They come to you plump, 
moist and luscious as when 
fresh gathered. They are 
good for children to grow 





to work on. For centuries 
dates have been the ‘‘daily 
bread’’ of thousands of 
hardy Orientals. 






Write for FREE Dromedary Cook 
Book—100 Tested Prize Recipes. 
Ask your Grocer or Fruit Dealer for 


Dromedary Dates and other Stand- 
ard Dromedary Products. 






The HILLS BROTHERS Company 
Dept. B, 375 Washington Street, New York 


a 
[['Standard DROMEDARY Products|{| 


Any one mailed for your 
grocer’s name 
<2 and 10 cents-—= 
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Tal Your Choice 


Decide now to have one or more of 
these Beautiful Pillow Tops which we are 




























offering free to prove the unequalled 
quality of 





EM! 3ROIDERY SILKS 


Your dealer will give you FREE 


one Pillow Top 
ing Outfit | 
Belding’s Embroider 
If dealer will not furr 


and Back with every 25c Beld- 
contains six (4c) skeins of 
Silk and Illustrated Lesson. 
sh, send his name, adding 5c 
postage, total 30c, d receive Pillow Top FREE 
with outfit. This off r good only in U.S 


IMPORTANT * ory § s Revised Needle and 


Book, 80 pages, mailed 
for 10c. All latest 
F 





f nbroidery Stitches taught 
REE. Send 2c stamp for etna Pamphlet. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 








201-203 W. Monroe St., Dept. 212, Chicago, II. 








Maternity Gowns 
$7.75 This Stylish Maternity Gown 


rs 1} Made to measure of fine French Serge or 


Panama. Write for FREE Fall & Winter 
Catalog describing Maternity Skirts and 
Gowns from $1.50 up. Address me personally. 
Mrs. Grace Minor 


care Beyer & W: illiams y 9-3 
Some rts Dept.A, ta TERNITY SKIRT 
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ninety millions of us? Why with one hand 
tied behind we could lick the Rising Sun clean 
off their little old flag!’ 

If it ever happened I wondered about what 
point in the battle I could locate Mr. Pinkey 
Chalmers. At that moment my heart jumped; 
I saw Page Hanaford coming. 

‘*The maid was unable to find the book I 
came for. She directed me here. Do I inter- 
rupt?” he asked on reaching us, bowing slightly 
and looking inquiringly from my frowning face 
to Pinkey Chalmers’s wrathful one. 

“Interrupt? No,” said that youth. ‘“ Wel- 
come to our prayer meeting! I’ve planned a 
picnic and a sail for Zura and me tonight. This 
lady says it shall not be and I’m speculating 
who’s going to stop it.’ 

Page stepped quietly up to the defiant 
Pinkey. ‘I will, Mr. Chalmers, if necessary. 
I know nothing of your plans, but in this place 
Miss Jenkins’s word is law. You and I are here 
to obey it as gentlemen.” 

Tommy blazed. Gentlemen! Who are 
you, I’d like to know, pushing in and meddling 
with my affairs?” he said. 

At the challenge the old look of confusion 
momentarily clouded Page’s eyes. Then with 
an effort he found himself. ‘‘My ancestry 
would not appeal to you, sir. But’ '—half good- 
ae a a ‘the punch of my fist might.” 

“Oh h-h-ho!” stuttered Pinkey, angry and 
game. “Y ou Ww ant to fight, do you! Light i in! 
I’m ready.’ 


YAGE started forward. A sound stopped 
him. It was voices singing an age-old nur- 
sery tune: 
Skip to my loobyloo, 
Skip to my loobyloo, 
Skip to my loobyloo, 
All of a Saturday morning. 


It was a strange and curious sight in that 
wonderful old garden. Down the sandy path 
under the overhanging blossoms came Jane 
and Zura, skipping and bowing in time to the 
game’s demands. The last line brought them 
tous. Handin hand they stopped, Zura dishev- 
eled, Jane’s hat looking as if it grew out of 
her ear, but old maid and young were laughing 
and happy as children. 

“We are practicing games for the ‘ ’Sylum- 
ites,’’’ explained Zura. ‘‘I’m premiére danseuse 
to the Nipponese kiddies and Lady Jenny is 
my understudy. What’s the argument?” she 
asked, observing first one face, then the other, 


keenly alive to some inharmony. 

Mr. Chalmers started to speak. 

I cut him short. ‘Zura, take Mr. Hanaford 
with you and give him the book he wants. 
You'll find it on my desk. You go, too, Jane, 
and help; Mr. Hanaford is in a hurry. I'll 


wring Mr. C halmers later.” 
“Lovely!” exclaimed Jane; ‘‘ 

will stay to luncheon. 

feast. 

She and Zura 


and everybody 
Come on, let’s have a 


started houseward, slowly 
followed by Page after he had looked very 
straight at Mr. Chalmers, who returned the 
gaze with a contemptuous shrug. 

They were barely out of hearing when he 
began: “ Brave soldier of fortune, that! Where 
did he come from?” Without waiting for me 
to answer he went on: ‘I didn’t know you 
were a missionary, else you couldn’t have tied 
me with a rope and made me listen to a sermon 
and a peck of golden texts ‘a la Japanese.’”’ 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Chalmers, I’m not a 
spre If I were J would leave off teach- 

g the so-called heathen at once and be head 
ic anlbe to some of the ninety millions you 
were talking about. Speaking of golden texts, 
I know my Bible too well to cast pearls. Now, 
young man, once for all let me say, this thing 
simply cannot be. Zura is a lonely girl in a 
strange land. She must live under her grand- 
father’s roof. Your slightest attention will 
make mountains of difficulty for her, and she 
is not going with you tonight even if you mean 
to marry her tomorrow.” 

Pinkey turned nearly white. 
he exclaimed, ‘‘Why I’m engaged to a girl 
back home. I never intended to marry her,” 
he hurried on, more concerned than at any time 


‘Marry her!” 


before. ‘‘I was just having a little flirtation.” 
LITTLE flirtation! I was learning new 


lessons faster than I really cared for. I 
as asked him if Zura knew of his engagement. 
‘“No,” he replied as he walked restlessly 
about; “I just met her coming over. She is 
not in love with me and I don’t trouble others 
with my private affairs.” 
Really!” I retorted sharply. ‘‘ Well all I 
can say is that I know of nothing more = 
temptible than being engaged to one girl and 
flirting with another.” 
‘*Most men do it,” he answered sullenly. 
“T don’t believe you, boy!” I cried. ‘‘I 
don’t believe that the men of my country have 
so low a standard of honor!” I put a heavy 
accent on ‘‘men.” 
My guest flushed. 
do you call me?” 
“A thoughtless boy,” I said. ‘But if you 
want to be a man here’s your chance. You go 
right back to your ship; write to Zura; tell her 
of your engagement and why you cannot see 
her any more; then stay away. What do you 
think the ‘girl back home’ would think? Sup- 
pose somebody treated her as you have treated 
Zura? Shame on you, boy! Bea man and 
help an old woman as well as a young one.” 
The desire to have his own way died hard, 
but something conquered. “I'll do it! Just 
watch me,” he said at last, a certain bravado 
accompanying his words. 
I could see that he was much disturbed by 
our interview. He moved toward the gate. 
His effort to live up to his newly awakened 


“Well I like that! What 
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Electric 
Percolator 
No. 11392 






Percolator 
No. 3493 


Chafing Dish 


Manning-Bowman Ware is on sale at jewelry, hardware, house- || 


No. 388/ 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December, 1914 


and Set 
105 


furnishing and department stores. 


For free book of chafing-dish recipes write for Catalogue M-]/. 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 


Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid Copper and Aluminum Ware 





Coffee Percolators 


The degree of enjoyment which you get from 
coffee depends as much upon the way it is made 
as upon the price that you pay for the coffee. 

Manning- Bowman Percolators make perfect 
coffee. Whether heated by electricity, alcohol or on 
the kitchen range, the principle in all Manning- 
Bowman Percolators is the same. 

Starting with cold water, they will make coffee 
of a much superior flavor and as quickly as it can be 
made in ordinary percolators starting with hot water. 


Our experience of over fifty years results 
not only in the best methods of construction, 
but enables us to produce ware that is 
unexcelled in beauty of design. 


This experience is back of the entire line 
of Manning-Bowman Ware, which includes 
Chafing Dishes, Tea Ball Tea Pots, Egg | 
Boilers, Kettles, Casseroles and a com- 
plete line of utensils for use with electricity, 
alcohol and gas. 
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Illustrated booklet of any of 
these articles sent on request. 


Address 
Meriden, Conn. 
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‘Long’ 


Catalog Sent Free 
in Plain Envelope 















’ and ‘‘short’”’ 
5 up. 40 piece 


Maternity and Nursing 





(Est. 1 


57 A West 39th St., 
New York City 





a. dresses 49c 
: hand made err $1.3 
“Lay ette’’ $8.41. 
Corsets $1.50, cue all Infants’ ——_ deliv- 
ered free at lowest prices. .) 





YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Hospital training at home. General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing. Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
; feo Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














“Bedtime Babies” 


Mother thinks I might be lonesome 
All alone without the light, 
So I have my Bedtime Babies 
To sleep beside me every night. 
The Jolly Jump-Ups, all 
worsted, $1. Sent post- 
paid from Pohlson’s 
with catalog of other 
attractive things. 


Address POHLSON’S GIFT SHOPS, 
located at Pawtucket, R.I., Dept.JL. 





USHROOM 
ONEY ‘co 


Grow mushrooms at home, in ngety 
time, in cellars, barns, sheds, etc. 
Sell readily at 50c to$i .00a pound. 
™ Hundreds of testimonials. Mr. 
Jackson has shown over 50,000 
how to grow mushrooms. Tells how to 
sell, materialsrequired, etc. His instruc- 
tions used in State Agricultural Colleges, 
and by large growers. Write today for 










Cellars, Inc., 268 Gifford St., Falmouth, Mass. | 





free book. A. V. JACKSON, Falmouth Mushroom 
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Choose Any 


Kalamazoo on Trial 
Pay Later 


RITE for the new edition 
Kalamazoo Catalog 
showing hundreds of the finest 
heaters and cookers of every kind 
offered on a more liberal 


of the 


\ 


all 
plan than ever. 

We have 275,000 
ready. We are 
this year. The quality, 
ments, the 
we now offer are 


in your own bank. 
day received. 
Get book and see. 


Ask for Catalog No. 306 
KALAMAZOO STOVE Co. 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


@uc¢ ¢ 


customers 
out for 50,000 more \ 
the improve- \ 

prices, the new designs ‘ \ 
astonishing. You 
are entitled to them and to the offer 

~ of any Kalamazoo, 
on trial for a part of price deposited 4 

Order shipped . j ' 
Year’s approval test ay - / v 


freight prepaid, 
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Don’t you want the extra 
features in Burson Hose — 
when they cost no more 
than ordinary stockings? 


Knit to the exact shape of the 
foot, ankle and calf, without seams 


[URS OL 


FASHIONED HOSE 


give a smart, stylish fit, with the 
comfort of smooth stockings. And 
the patented ‘‘knit-in shape’? remains 
perfect to the last. It will not wear 
or wash out. 











Do not suffer seams to get style— 
nor wear ill-fitting seamless hosiery. 
Burson Fashioned Hose possess 
shape, style and comfort, leaving out 
the undesirable seams, rips, wrinkles, 
and baggy ankles. 


Give a box of “Burson” 
for Christmas 
Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c. 


Regular, Sylph, Outsize, Trunk Top and White 
Foot Styles. If dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
412 Lee Street Rockford, Ill. 








Write for our New 


Contains la- 
test scientific 
instructions 


on Care of the 

Hair and Beauty Culture at home 
without cost. Also beautifully il- 
lustrates all the latest 


Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 


andcatalogs hundreds of newest Paris and 
London creations in Hair Goods and 
Toilet Articles at guaranteed lowest 4 
prices. We openaccounts with respon- 43 
sible women everywhere and ship 
goods prepaid on approval—no pay 
unless satisfied. Selections below 
are of splendid quality, to match 
any ordinary shade. 

Straight Switches Wavy Switches 
134 oz. 18 in. $0.85 20in. . $1.45 , 
2 ot.20im. 1.25 22in . 2.45 
2 a«Z@ea 15 Be. 3 
2Ye oz. 24in. 2.75 26in. . 4.95 
3 oz 26in 4.45 30in. . 7.65 
Triple Wavy Switch, 22in. . . 3.45 "im 
Other sizes and grades . . 50c to $50.00 % 
Natural Curly Pompadour 295 & 
Coronet Braid, 3 0z., Wavy . . 3.95 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s . $15 to $50.00 

Send long sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. We will send 
prepaid ON APPROVAL. If you find 
it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remit the price. If not, return to us. | 20 in. 214 oz. Triple 
Rare, peculiar and gray. shades cost | Natural Wavy Switch 
a li : s ate. 
for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. L®Pecially priced $2. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 112, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 






























A rare delicacy 
from green sweet corn 


Kornlet is concentrated nour- “ os 
ishment. It is the concentrated milk 
of green sweet corn. You cannot go 
hungry if there’s Kornlet in the house, 
with milk, water and bread—and a fire 
to cook with. Kornlet makes d»zens of 
appetizing dishes, as told in our 
Free Recipe Book 
A few popular Kornlet dishes—Kornlet 
Soup, Waffles, Fritters, Croquettes, 
Rarebit, Pudding, Omelet, Au Gratin. 
Order of your grocer 
Most high class grocers handle Kornlet. 
If yours doesn’t and you can’t 
secure Kornlet from some other 


rocer, send his name and 25 cents 
or full size can and recipe book. 


Trial car, parcel post, prepaid 
The Haserot Canneries Co. 
415 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


































THE HOUSE OF 
THE MISTY STAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


manhood was boyish, but sincere. He whirled 
about suddenly and said: ‘‘Miss Jenkins, I 
apologize to you and Zura. I—I’m awfully 
sorry. Zura is such a jolly chum, and she was 
very lonely; wasn’t any too gay myself at 
leaving home. But, honestly, I didn’t mean to 
make it hard for her. I—I didn’t think. Please 
tell her.” 

Impulsively he took my hand and lightly 
kissed it. Then he was gone. 


7 HERE’S Pink Tommy?” cried Zura as 
I entered the living-room. 
, one Mr. Hanaford?” I questioned 
yack. 
““Why he took his book and left. Didn’t 
you say he was in a hurry?” 
“Ves, I did; so was Mr. Chalmers. He left 
good-by!” 
**Good-by In Zura’s question there was 
much annoyance and some anger. 
Jane chimed in. “Both the boys gone? 
What a pity! I’ve just made a relly joll.” 
Whether intentional or not Jane’s twisted 
words sent a little breeze of laughter before the 
coming storm. For the rest of the afternoon 
Zura had little to say. Book in hand she sat in 
the window-seat overlooking the water, watch- 
ing the snow-white sails skim the opal sea. 
made no further explanation of Mr. 
Chalmers or his call, thinking it best to await 
the arrival of his note. 
It came just before night. The reading of it 
left Zura white. She looked at me stonily. 
“T suppose,”’ she began, stiff with anger, ‘‘that 
you did this.” 
“*T did,” I answered, looking into her blazing 
eyes. 
““That’s what you were plotting when I 
found you in the garden. Page Hanaford was 
in it, too; I saw it in his face. I hate him! I 
hate everything! Oh!” she cried, “not one of 
you knows what it means to be homesick; how 
I’m aching for a good time! What was the 
harm in my having a little pleasure?” 
As gently as I could I forced her to go to her 
room. Never had I dreamed of such passion, 
such grief in a young girl. She was like some 
wild thing, trying to beat its way to freedom 
through prison bars. 
No word of mine, however tender, seemed to 
touch her. As a last resort I sought to divert 
her. “‘Zura, listen. Do you remember the hat 
I wore the first day I came to see you? Youdo 
remember, for I saw you smiling at it. Well 
I’ve worn it for eight years. Don’t cry, Dearie, 
please don’t; and I'll let you send to Yoko- 
hama and select me another one.”’ 
Sending to Yokohama for anything had 
always been an event to me. It was the only 
excitement I could think of. 
But Zura flung herself around at me. ‘‘ Hang 
your old hat! What is a hat to a man, and he 
the only friend I have out here? I don’t care if 
there was another girl! She can have him. He 
was somebody to play with; it was something 
to do, a touch of home. Oh, it’s cruel, cruel!” 
Though another ideal was gone to smash I 
was almost ready to cry myself with relief that 
it was only a playmate Zura wanted in Pinkey 
and not a sweetheart. Still I was at my wits’ 
ends again to know what to say next, when the 
door opened. Jane had heard the commotion, 
and there she stood in her sleeping garments 
and cap, a kimono floating behind her. In one 
hand was her candle, in the other the only 
ornament she possessed—a stuffed parrot. 
She came in, and, as if talking to soothe a 
three-year-old child, she coaxed: ‘‘Zury, Zury, 
don’t cry! Look what Jane has to show you. 
This is Willie. For a long time he was my only 
friend; then he died. I missed him terribly at 
first; but don’t you cry about Mr. Pinkey. 
There are plenty more men in this world, just 
as there are plenty more parrots, and as easy 
to get.” 
But the girl sobbed on, heedless of Jane’s 
attempt to comfort. Suddenly, turning away 
from us, she stretched her arms to the starlit 
space beyond the windows and cried: ‘‘I want 
my home! I want my friends! I want life!” 


> 


OURS later the great golden moon rose 
from out the velvety shadows of the 
mountains. It looked in the window, found a 
sleeping girl and kissed the heavy lashes still 
wet with passionate tears. Veering still farther 
around to the balcony it rested on two silent 
old women. 
From the city there floated up to us the 
tinkling of the samisens in the tea-houses; the 
high, sweet voice of a dancing girl as she sang 
the story of an old, old love; the sad notes of 
the blind masseur as he sought for trade by the 
pathos of his bamboo flute; the night taps 
from the far-away barracks. Off to the west 
we could see the fast-disappearing lights of a 
Pacific steamer. 
Neither sounds nor sights seemed to touch 
Miss Gray nor ruffle her serenity. For a long 
time she had been looking steadily into space, 
as if held by a mental vision of some spiritual 
glory. 
“* Jane,” I asked at last, ‘‘ what shall we do?”’ 
Maybe it was the moon, but something had 
smoothed out every wrinkle in her face. She 
looked young and wise, as she leaned over and 
put her hand on mine. Here was a Jane I had 
never known before. Ina voice low and sweet 
she repeated the ancient hymn: 
God holds the key of all unknown 
And I am glad. 
If other hands should hold the key, 
Or if He trusted it to me, 
I might be sad. 


From that night my feeling of superiority to 
Jane diminished. Some of her strong sweetness, 
penetrating what seemed the crusty exterior of 
my heart, entered in to abide with me always. 
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A Christmas Gift 
for Housekeepers 


Heated by the new, conven- 
ient, SAFE and economical 
STERNAU SOLID ALCOHOL 


Cooks 
Chops, 
Fries Eggs, 
Potatoes 


Irons, etc. 
Postpaidin U. S. for $1.75. 


Sternau Coffee Perco- 
lator with ‘‘Sternau 
Non-Breakable Trans- 
parent Top”’ (6 cups 
capacity). Makes the 
best Coffee you ever 
tasted, and THE SAME 
Every TIME. Use on 
any Stove. Postpaid in 
United States $2.75. 
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Sternau Solid 
Alcohol STOVE 
will Boil the Coffee, 
Cook Cereals, Heat 
Milk for Baby, Boil 
anv Food, Heat 
Water for Shaving. 
Sent postpaid in 
U.S. for 65 cents. 


This Sternau Solid Alcohol $ 
COOKING SET 


of above 3 pieces. All sent by Parce! Post 
PREPAID in the United States for ‘ 

Solid Alcohol, 12 cans for $1.25, postpaid, in 
U. S. Canadian Prices sent on request. 

Ask for the articles at your home store, but, if 
you do not find them, scnd your order direct to 
the factory. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 

Write for descriptive illustrated Booklet show- 
ing these and other useful devices, suitable for 
gifts—also Booklet containing excellent recipes. 


S. Sternau & Co. 


Makers of Coffee Percolators, Chafing Dishes 
and Everything that Burns Alcohol 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December, 1914 
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THE CHRISTMAS 
QUEST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


Now it was she who drew back. ‘‘ Don’t say 
it like that. I don’t want to love you. I want 
to wait.” 

He laughed a little, and his laugh was tri- 
umphant. ‘‘I will wait,’’ he said, ‘‘and some 
day you will be glad to hear.”’ 

So he waited until the first snow came, and 
until he and the Girl sat one night before a 
great fire in the big kitchen. A dog lay close to 
the warmth on one side of the hearth and on 
the other side lay a mother cat with her two 
kittens. The Girl worked on some fine stitch- 
ery for which she had no time in her busy days. 
But the young man did nothing. He sat and 
looked at the Girl. Except themselves there 
was no one in the great room, and there was no 
sound but the crackling of the fire, and no 
light but the light of its flames. 

Suddenly the young man said: “If this were 
our fire and our home, what then?”’ 

“But you have no home to give me,” she said 
tremulously, ‘‘and a woman wants a home— 
surely she has a right to want a home ——”’ 

“But if the home were out under the stars?” 
he said; ‘‘and if the fire were built of driftwood 
from the lake, and if I warmed your hands in 
mine, and wrapped you in my cloak—what 
then?” 

She slipped from the high seat of the settle 
and came and knelt beside his chair. And she 
laid her cheek on the arm of it, and whispered: 
‘*T should like to be wrapped in your cloak; 
but wouldit bea home, and would I be happy?”’ 

A great light came into his eyes as he looked 
down into hers. ‘‘Surely you would be happy 
to be held, always, close to my heart.” 


T WAS an hour later when the young man 

went out into the wildness of the stormy 
night. His pulses were beating and his blood 
was leaping, for he had kissed the timid lips of 
the Girl. There had been other kisses in his 
life; they were a part of aregrettable past. But 
they had not been like this. She had been asa 
fluttering bird in his arms, and he had felt for 
her an overwhelming tenderness. For an hour 
he trod through the unbroken snow, his head 
bent against the force of the wind; but he felt 
no cold, for his soul was in a tumult. 

He had won the Girl. And now what of their 
future? There was the wonder life which he 
might show her in the white-lighted city. And 
there was this other life in which he could work 
and strive and be free! 

‘“Why not—why not?” was the question he 
asked, over and over again of the storm; ‘‘ why 
not give her the things she craves?”’ 

Then suddenly the wind ceased, and the 
sky cleared, and, shining in the east, he saw 
the star! 

The next day he sought the Girl in her little 
school. 

In the square window beyond her desk was 
framed an orange sunset, with bare trees show- 
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Women’s 
PEERLESS 
COMFY 
Light Blue, Red, Chinchilla, 


Lavender, Fawn, Pink, Old Rose, 
Military Blue, Black or Taupe—$1.50. 
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this trade-mark. 


Men’s SLIP-ON COMFY 
Military Blue or Oxford 
349s 





























‘he, Christmas Charm 
of Comfy” Slippers 


OMEN like COMFYS because of their daintiness. They 


are moderately priced so that a woman can have several 
pairs to match her negligees. They make ideal Christmas presents. 7 


A man will welcome the gift of a pair of COMFY Felt Slip- 
, pers for the solid comfort of their thick cushion soles. He will 
- appreciate their protection against cold floors while dressing, 
7, their convenience for traveling and genuine comfort for the after- 
dinner lounge. Slippers for children have carved designs of 


Dutch kids or Puss-in-Boots. 
/// Y COMFYS are packed in boxes as attractive as the slippers themselves. 


Send for catalog No. 22. If your dealer does not sell 
COMFYS, send us your order, mentioning his name. Specify 
color and size, and enclose price. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
71 Lincoln Street, 


Children’s PICTURE COMFY 
Red or Military Blue. 
Sizes 5 to 11—$1.10. 
MISSES’ SIZES: 

11% to 2—§1.25. 








Women’s 
DE LUXE 
COMFY 
Light Blue, Pink, Old Rose, 
Lavender, Oxford or Fawn—$2.00. 
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Boston, Massachusetts 


Children’s PUSS-IN-BOOTS Y 
COMFY 


NK 


Red only. Sizes 
5 to 11—$1.50. 
MISSES’ SIZES: 
11% to 2—§$1.75. 
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ing sharp and black above the snow. 

It was a stuffy little room, for a fire roared in 
a round black stove. The Girl’s face was rosy 
with warmth, and her cheeks burned a deeper 


301 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Mother 


“Thirty years ago I gave a carpet sweeper 
to my mother as a Christmas present,”’ said 
a man the other day, ‘‘and I’m still mighty 
proud of that gift. I tell you it saved hera 
lot of work. 

“But it couldn’t begin to get all the dust 
and trodden-in dirt.” 


TORRINGTON 


Vacuum Sweeper 


with its revolving brush brightens the carpet 
and picks up all the surface litter any carpet 
sweeper could get; but its strong vacuum suc- 
tion takes out the trodden-in dirt that nothing 
else but a thorough beating can remove. 

It’s easy to use, requiring no electric or 
other power, just like a carpet sweeper. The 
wheels on which it runs when pushed back 
and forth operate the parts which do the 
cleaning, and tests have proved it will do 
good work for years. 

Prices $6 to $12, according to fittings. 

It is made by the makers of the famous adjustable 


NATIONAL Carpet Sweeper 


thousands of which ar daily use all over the country 


Prices $2.50 to $5, according to fittings. 





DALE TTT 


MATT 





Sold at Housefurnishing, Furniture, Hardware and 
Department stores. If your dealer can’t show them, writ« 
us and we will tell you how v<« get either on approval 





National Sweeper Co. 7 Laurel Street 


orrington, Conn. 
or 52 Bruce Avenue, Westmount, Montreal 
ome a eae, 
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p—— Write for It 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine 
Agency isthe largest in the world. 
Save Magazine Money 
Our 1915 catalog lists more 
than 3000 Periodicals and Club 
ffers. It's a Big Money- 
Saver. Send us your name 
and address today. 
War Mapof Europe, incolors, 
(almost 2 x 3 ft. in size) 25c 
J.M.HANSON-BENNETT 
Magazine Agency 
223 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago, Il. 
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red under the look he bent upon her. The chil- 
dren had gone. They were alone. But he did 
not touch her. 

He sat down on the other side of the desk 
and began what he had to say: ‘Last night 
I asked you to share my wanderings. This 
morning I know that no man should ask such 
a thing. A woman needs a home—a hearth, a 
fire to shine on little children’s faces.” 

She leaned her head on her hand, shading her 
eyes. And in the other hand a pencil wavered 
across a white sheet. 

““You have a right to know,’”’ he went on, 
‘‘why I chose this life, and I have come to tell 
you why.” 


S HE talked the pencil dropped from her 
y i fingers, and her hand no longer shaded her 
eyes, for she was listening eagerly, trying to 
read the face of the man who loved her and 
who was telling her a wonderful tale—more 
wonderful than the “‘ Arabian Nights,” or the 
childish stories in her fairy book. 

‘*Then you are rich?” she breathed when he 
had finished. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘‘the wedding gown 
which I described is one which my money 
would make possible. It would make possible, 
too, travel in strange countries; it would make 
possible motor cars, and maids, jewels, a town 
house and a country house, a yacht to sail 
the seas.”’ 

‘Why,’ she said—and her eyes shone—“‘it 
seems too wonderful to be true!” 

“Tf you had cared to phrase that differ- 
ently,”’ he said, ‘‘ you might have said ‘It seems 
too good to be true!’ Yet itis not good. It is 
terrible. Only the very rich know how terrible. 
If I go back I shall be as I was before—a half- 
man with no dreams.” 

“But with me,” she asked timidly, ‘‘ wouldn’t 
it be different if you had me?” 

“T had thought of this,’”’ he said, ‘‘that I 
could cease my wanderings, and give you a 
home here—kept up by the labor of my hands; 
that the money might go to help the world in 
some way, with enough of it saved to guard 
your future ‘4 

Then as he saw the shadow on her face he 
leaned across the desk and laid his hand over 
hers. “I have taken you up into a high mount- 
ain,” he said, “‘and have shown you the city; 
it shall be as you say. Shall we go down?”’ 

She was shaking a little with the strangeness 
of it all, and now she seemed not like a flutter- 
ing bird, but like a wounded one, ‘‘Oh,” she 
whispered, with little sobbing breaths, “‘you 
must decide.” 

“No,” he said, “I will not. It is for you to 
decide—and remember this, that whichever 
life I live with you I shall always love you ss 
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‘*Wear and Tear’’ 


Children give garters a lot of it. When 
you buy be sure you get 


KABO GARTERS 


they wear longer; and they don’t tear stockings. 


Three grades, 25c—15c—10c. Ask your dealer. | 


KABO CORSET CO. 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 











Hurrah for the Christmas Ship” 














for the Ship As starts @ cross the 








sea its greater -mg 

The great ‘CHILDREN’S RALLY SONG” of the 
nation-wide movement for the Children of America to 
send a shipload of toys and gifts to Children of Europe 
made orphans and homeless by the great war. Memo- 
rize the words and absorb the spirit of thisgreat chorus: 


Hurrah, hurrah for the Christmas Ship 
As it starts across the sea 

With its load of gifts and its greater load 
Of loving sympathy. 

Let’s wave our hats and clap our hands 
As we send it on its trip; 

May many a heart and home be cheered 
By the gifts in the Christmas Ship. 


This great ‘‘Children’s Rally Song"’ has not only a 
beautifully colored title, but also a number of exqui- 
site illustrations inside, making it the handsomest piece 
of music ever published. To make you better acquainted 
with this glorious movement and induce you to join 
it, if you will send us the names and addresses of 10 
people who sing or play the piano and 10c (stamps will 
do) we will send you this beautiful song postpaid. 
Write names and addresses plainly. 

2 4 1501 E. 55th Street 
McKinley Music Co. @icaco, 1th 
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The fastest, safest and 
strongest sled made. 
The only steering sled 
with grooved runners 
Prevents skidding. Gives 
complete steering control. 


An ideal Christmas gift 
Eight sizes— ranging from 38 to 101 
inches long. Sold by leading Hardware 
Dealers and Department Stores. 


FREE Cardboard model showing steering 
arrangement. Also attractive 


booklet showing coasting scenes. Write today/ 
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The : Peet rane 


shown above is an aristocrat among 

small grands—the favorite pianos of 

the day. It has the delightful tone 
and action touch of our larger grands—but 
is abridged in dimensions and price—not, 
however, in quality. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Are used in over 400 Leading Educational Institu- 
tions and nearly 60,000 American homes. Unvarying 
adherence to the highest artistic standards and the 
knowledge that every piano bearing the Ivers & Pond 
name is absolutely first class, explains the growing 
prestige of these fine instruments. A catalogue and 
literature showing all our latest models of grands, 
. and players will be gladly mailed on request. 
How to Buy Wherever in the United States 


¢ no dealer sells them we ship 
IVERS & POND pianos from the factory on 
approval. The piano must please or it returns at 
our expense for railroad freights. Liberal allow- 
ance for old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy 
payment plans. 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and 
valuable information to buyers. 
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The Oriental Store. 


Book of Gifts is Ready! 





Send bocca 
For poe 
= Adie 
Pi Postal 
wal Will Do 





VERITABLE ‘Guide to Giftland,’” with thou- 

A sands of suggestions for Christmas! Illustrates in 

actual colors kimonos, evening coats, wadded robes 

for men and women, hand- bess, Oriental slippers, shawls, 
scarfs, purses, jewelry, perfumes, ivories, novelties, 
bronzes, baskets, toys, Japanese towels, crépes, table- 
covers, calendars, stationery, Oriental delicacies, furni- 
ture, silks, lamps, rugs, tea sets, and hundreds of other ob- 
jects of art and utility collected by our representatives in the 
Orient. Write today, as the edition is limited. Address 


-A-A:VANTINE:&-CO-Inc- 
Established more than half a century 
Fifth Avenue and 39th Street, New York 

















THE Nurse 
A Monthly Journal 
of Practical Knowledge. 


A TEXT-BOOK 


of nursing information. Its sole 
province the teaching of all 
Nurses how to be better Nurses. 
Send “2 for . months 














Money returned on request. 


THE NURSE PUBLISHING CO. 
Jamestown, New York 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form structure, 
and writing of the Short-8tory taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Ksenwein 








THE CHRISTMAS 
QUEST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


But he knew, as he said it, that deep in his 
heart he should receive a deadly hurt, if Love 
made of Life a tawdry thing. 

Presently she began little pitiful arguments. 
Was it necessary that they should choose hard- 
ness when there might be ease? Wasn’t he a 
little cruel? If he loved her wouldn’t he want 
her to have—all that the world could give her? 

And in the midst of her pleading he stood up. 
“Don’t,” he said brokenly: ‘I’m a brute. If 
you want these things you shall have them, 
although they do not seem to me the best. But 
I’ve hurt you and made you half afraid—of 
me—who love you! On Christmas Eve we'll 
go to the city to my godfather—and, while I 
may not tell him all that he would hear, I can 
at least tell him this that I have found you’’; 
and his arms went about her, and he stilled 
with his kisses the trembling of her lips. 

Aftera little he said: ‘‘ But this I ask of you— 
that you will marry me at once, that we may 
have the month of honeymoon before we leave. 
There’s a little house in the hills. We will go 
there, dear heart. Shall we go?” 


“HROUGH that month he worked for his 

love, cutting the wood for their fire, bringing 

it in, tramping through the snow to purchase in 

the town the simple provisions which he helped 

her to cook; and even Love could not keep 
him from his day’s work at the farm. 

When the wind roared at night they sat to- 
gether before the leaping flames, with a great 
fur rug under her little feet, which was his 
wedding present bought with his savings, and 
the chair in which she rested was of grapevines 
twisted by his own strong hands. And always 
she was close to his heart, and he put off, as 
one puts off the thought of death, the prospect 
of their approaching journey. 

Then one night she asked wistfully: ‘Shall 
we be as happy as this in your big city?” 

He answered, not meeting her eyes, because 
of the joy in hisown: ‘At least you will have 
rings on your fingers and diamonds in your 
cars and a rope of pearls to touch your knees.” 

“As if pearls could make up for our happi- 
ness,”’ she reproached him. 

A week later she wept in his arms and said: 
“Oh, if anything should take you from me! 
Do you think the money will?” 

““Who knows?” he answered gravely. 

On the evening before their departure she 
crept close to him and sobbed: ‘If anything 
takes you from me I shall die’’—and he gath- 
cred her close and said: ‘‘Thank God! at last 
you love me with all your heart.” 

And when she was asleep, with her hair fall- 
ing over the pillow, he lay awake and thought 
of the life that was past and of the life that was 
to come, and through the blank square of the 
great east window the star shone steadily. 


le day he took her to the city, and as 
they came into it at midnight the bells of 
all the churches rang out the message of good 
will and peace. 

When they reached at last the house of the 
Very Old Man the windows were dark, except 
one high up, and the young man said: ‘‘That 
is his room. He is alive to welcome me.” 

In the wide bed the Very Old Man lay 
propped up on his pillows. The yellow satin 
canopy gave to his face the hue of ivory. He 
seemed dead, except for the brightness of the 
dark eyes which peered into the shadows. 

As the young man came forward the old 
voice spoke strongly: ‘‘I told you I should be 
here. Is it a Merry Christmas, dear boy?” 

““A blessed one, Godfather—for I have 
found the Girl.” 

He drew her forward; and she came, some- 
what timidly, and knelt by the bed and gave 
her warm hand to the cold, dry grasp of the 
oldman. He laid the other hand on her hair. 

‘‘Look at me, my dear,”’ he said gently. As 
she met shyly his long gaze, he said, again with 
gentleness: ‘“‘I am glad your eyes are blue.”’ 

After many minutes he asked the young 
man: ‘‘ What will youdo—about—the money?” 

“‘She loves me and I love her. Rich or poor, 
our love will teach us to be wise.” 

Lying back among his pillows the old man 
said: ‘‘Now I am willing to die.” 

But the girl spoke breathlessly: ‘‘ Live until 
next Christmas, dear Godfather, and come and 
see our little tree—up in the hills ——” 

“Tn the hills!” the voice of the young man 
rang exultantly. 

And the Very Old Man said: ‘‘T will come.” 

And outside in the blackness of the midnight 
heavens the Christmas star flamed like a sun. 


THE CHRIST-CHILD’S 
CANDLES 


A Child’s Thought at Christmas 
By Melville Chater 


“HE lamp, the gas, the ’lectric light 
Were made for picture books at night; 
The candle, different by far, 
Was made to show how old you are. 


For on all birthday cakes appear 

Red candles—one for every year; 

And when they die, in case of doubt 
You count them as you blow them out. 


And so upon the Christmas tree 

The Christ-Child’s candles will you see. 
A tree with toys for children’s sake 
He has instead of birthday cake: 


And there a world of candles glow, 
The Christ-Child lived so long ago; 
Yet no one counts them up, since He 
A little child will always be. 
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to the boys and girls 
making the best record 
of development this winter. 


ERE is a contest that 
will build up your 
boys and girls while they 


are trying for a prize. 


It is the kind of a contest 
mothers want. It gives the 
children an incentive to 
eat and insures their eating 
good, wholesome, nour- 
ishing food that they will 


enjoy. 
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Ist prize $100 and a F airbanks Personal Weight Seale (Value $30) 


2nd “ 50 

i a |” 
Ath “ is * 
a “ 10 “ 
20 prizes 5 “ 


The scales are Fairbanks. 


Any boy or girl 1 to 14 years old may enter prior to Dec. 31, 
entry blank from your grocer, or write us for one. 


““ “ 
“cc +e 
“cc “cc 
ve 6c 


“ “cc 
“cc “cc 
“ 6c 
“ “cc 


200 prizes of One Dollar each. 


«“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


No other recommendation is needed. 


1914. Get 


Simply measure the chil- 


dren and have grocer weigh them. Fill out entry blank and send to us, with 
top of Ralston Wheat Food package for each child entered. On March 
31st reweigh and remeasure children, forwarding record on result blank 
with tops of all packages used. 
The selection of the 225 prize winners will be made in accordance with rules 
followed by authorities on child development, and will take into consider- 


ation sex, age and length of time in contest. 


will be given to each tied contestant. 


Prize winners 


In case of a tie the full prize 


will be announced in the July 1915 Ladies’ Home Journal. 


What mothers say of children in last year’s contest 


My son's progress in physical 
development since using Rals- 
ton is a prize in itself. 





Besides the prize money 
Christian has also won a sturdy 
little body. 

I have often cooked Ralston 
twice a day and we do not tire 
of it. 

My little girl has been hale 
and hearty ever since eating 
Ralston. 

We could not get along with- 
out Ralston. Have used it for 
15 years. ee 

Ralston is an excellent food 
for the children's bowels. 








Elizabeth is in fine condition 
and continues to gain in weight 
through daily use of Ralston. 


My son has beewin much 
better physical condition than 
usual. Still using Ralston. 





Helen sleeps much better 
than before eating Ralston, 
perfect digestive condition. 

Natural bowel movement, 
increased muscular strength. 





Absence of kidney trouble 
which had bothered for over a 
year. Stanton’s bowels are 
also more regular. 





Baby likes it and has thrived 
on it. ——— 

Has developed uniformly 
and does better school work. 





Gordon has better appetite 
and less constipation. 





Mary does not tire of Rals- 


ton—says that she would like 
to eat it all the rest of her life 
and get as fat as a policeman. 





We are all charmed with 
Ralston. I weigh more than 
ever and my husband weighs 
more than he has in 15 years. 


Better appetite, stronger and 
less nervous. 

Dorothy has not had the 
frequent attacks of indigestion 
observed before eating Ralston. 





More active and much 
stronger than for several years. 





Complexions cleared and 
health improved. 

Better appetite, clearer 
complexion. 


An increase in vitality, re- 
duced nervous tension. 





Before beginning Ralston I 
had to give Elizabeth a lax- 
ative almost daily. Now it is 
seldom needed. 





Harold has much healthier 
color and has grown lots 
stronger. 

Improved digestion and a 
stronger resistance to colds, 
especially croup. I thank 
Ralston for that. 

Much better color, bowels 
regular, before were not. 


Health continues good, con- 


stipation entirely overcome in 
both children since using 
Ralston. 


Ralston 


WHEAT FOOD 
makes children sturdy 


Ralston Wheat Food is just the kind of food your doctor would recommend for building 


up strong constitutions. 


elements that build flesh, bone and muscle. 


start and the whole family a treat. 
us his name and 60c for five 10c packages prepaid. 


Rocky Mountains. 


the household, especially where there are children. 
of development is the best possible gauge of their condition. 


will be given in the Development Contest. 





= — It shows height, weight 
pone 
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prize. Try it. 


has tape line attachment for accu- 
rate measurements and space for recording same. 


Weight Record Tag, Also FREE 


Individual weighing tags will also be supplied 
for every member of the family, providing 
space for monthly development records. 
number needed. Every mother should have a 
chart and tags. Write for them. 


They are free. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


Makes delicious bread and muffins. Will help 
develop the youngsters and increase chance of 
Ask your grocer for 5-lb. carton 
or 6-lb. or 12-lb. Checkerboard Bag. 


Ralston Purina Company 


10 Gratiot Street St. Louis, Mo. 


It is a wholesome whole wheat food that contains the very 


Get a package today and give the children a 


Enter all your children. 


and measurements of 
average boy and girl one to fourteen years old. 
Contains many suggestions about diet and care 


State 








RY 


If your grocer doesn’t sell Ralston Wheat Food send 
Offer limited to United States east of 
Every home should have a scale suitable for weighing members of 
Frequent weighing and recording 
Twenty-five Fairbanks Scales 


MOTHERS! Ask for this Chart 
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A Tats that 
Means Something 


The keen taste of Pebeco 
is the mark of a real denti- 
frice. It drives out linger- 
ing sleep-tastes, purifies 
the breath and stimulates 
the blood-flow in the 
gums. It makes the use of 
Pebeco a morning-and- 
evening delight. 


PEBECO 
TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco owes its keen taste to its dis- 
tinctive composition, which has the 
power of neutralizing ‘‘acid-mouth.”’ 
**Acid-mouth,’’ as everyone now 
knows, is the great destroyer of teeth. 
By neutralizing ‘‘acid-mouth,’’ Pebeco 
does more than anything else can to 
save your teeth. 


Use Pebeco, the reaily scientific denti- 
frice, and keep your teeth for years— 
perhaps a lifetime. Send for 


Free Ten-Day Trial Tube of 
Pebeco and Acid Test Papers 
They will show you whether you have 


“acid-mouth,”’ as nine out of ten people 
have, and how Pebeco counteracts it. 


Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra-large size tubes. As 
only one-third of a brushful is used at a time, Pebeco 
saves money as well as teeth. 


Manufactured by 


a7. ~ 


Manufacturing Chemists 
121 William Street 





New York 


= Canadian Office: 
S 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 
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Eat Bran 
Once a Day 


That’s the advice on nearly every 


diet list. And Pettijohn’s is the 
bran food usually advised, because 
folks so enjoy it. 

It is flakes of soft wheat with the 
bran left on—delightful in form and 
flavor. 

Some need it daily, some twice 
a week. Each should get what he 
needs. 


Try it for one week. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post, and try to 
arrange for your future supplies. Address The 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 

















Eat and Grow Thin 


TO LOSE SUPERFLUOUS FLESH WITHOUT HALF 
STARVING AND GETTING WEAK AND WRINKLED. 


Any bookseller will supply Vance Thompson's 
book of advice, recipes, and menus for $1.00. 


; your back on the two runners, Nels, so you New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis _ Kansas City _ Denver San Francisco 
TI é ) = k : : Buffalo Richmond Milwauk Ind | Oklah City Omahi Oakland 
E. P.DU : ON & CO., Publishers carry Mary’s Christmas on your stomach and Philadelphia Savannah, Patbursh eeenee - * — a Salt Lake City Sea mg 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York CONTINUED ON PAGE 69 on incinnati Cleveland St. Pau ouston Los Angeles Portland 
New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Detroit f 
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A ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SANTA CLAUS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


thus far. Stumbling wearily he fell, his left 
foot under him in such a fashion that, ham- 
pered as he was by the clumsy bundle of boughs 
on his other foot, his weight strained it against 
the remaining ski strap as he plunged forward, 
his head and arms deep in the snow. Nels 
heard, as well as felt, a bone snap in the arch 
of the foot. 

He lay prone for a moment in the dark there 
in the snow, the merciless wilderness about 
him. His pitiful Christmas pack under him 
when he turned, he lay for a time, wincing with 
the sudden pain and trying to adjust himself 
to what he saw was to be hisfate. He resolved 
only to live as long as he could. Stubbornly, 
slowly, crippled as he was and frowning with 
the pain, he crawled and wallowed down hill 
until he found himself within the edge of the 
forest. By good fortune he came close toa dry- 
woodtree. Here he kicked off his foot supports, 
beat down a hole in the snow and, breaking off 
some dried, resinous branches, began to whittle 
for himself a little pile of kindling. He must 
have fire or he must perish. 

Woodsman that he was, he was able to build 
a fire and to keep it going. Half buried in the 
snow he sat, his back against a tree, his broken 
foot ahead of him. He was faint. He began to 
chill. . . . He did not know how long he 
had been there before he heard, coming up the 
cafion from far below, the sound of a voice he 
knew well. 

His eyes kindled, he drew himself up, and 
through his own cupped hands shouted an an- 
swering hail. ‘“‘Hilda!” he called. ‘‘Oh, Hilda! 
Ja! Kom har!” Vv 


ss ELLO, Nels!’ remarked Hilda as she 
panted up the slope toward him as he sat 
at the fire. 

“Hello, Hilda!” answered Nels calmly. 
“So. You kom.” 

“Ja, Ay kom,” replied Hilda simply. She 
slipped down beside him, glowing, and freeing 
her feet stuck her skis upright in the snow. 
“What iss, Nels?”’ asked she. 

In answer Nels raised his foot and moved it 
a little from side to side. ‘‘ Broke,” said he. 

And now her quick glance showed her but 
one ski standing beside him at the fire. ‘So. 
Lost ski? Iss it bad, Nels?”’ she asked, and 
stooped to touch it. 

He nodded. ‘“‘Aycannot walk,’’said he. ‘‘It iss 
bad. And tonight!’”’ She threw herself on the 
snow beside him. ‘‘ Look out, Hilda!” he cried. 

“Did I hurt you, Nels?” she began. 

“No, but you must not sit on my pack; it iss 
Mary’s Christmas in the pack. You batter look 
out or you'll hurt that doll. So, pratty soon you 
go down to Mary. She will be lonesome. She 
will say Santa Claus did not kom. What could 
we say to that? So. You show her here iss 
Santa Claus—and the doll. But it iss not 
me—not me, Hilda; you must be Santa Claus 
tonight. Mary will miss her papa.” 

“What you mean, Nels?” asked Hilda. 

** Always iss risk in the mountains. A man 
must die some day. But you skall carry the 
mails, Hilda; there iss no man in the mount- 
ains can do it so well. But I am sorry for Mary 
and myself, for so much I wanted to see her have 
her Christmas. You must go and be Santa 
Claus to her. Tell Mary I loved you both.”’ 

““So you love me, Nels Andersen!”’ cried 
Hilda fiercely, brushing her heavy, damp hair 
from her eyes. ‘‘Then what for you talk that 
way? I won’t have it! We bring now the 
Christmas to Mary—both of us!”’ 

Nels smiled at her. ‘‘I suppose you carry 
me on your back, eh, Hilda? Better you carry 
Mary her Christmas and leave me alone. I can 
live till morning, maybe. So. From here I can 
see Mary look in her stocking in the morning.”’ 

“No,” said Hilda in a matter-of-fact way. 
‘* Ay skall not carry you, for you ban too heavy, 
Nels. Ay sled you down the hill.” 

She unslung the ax which Nels would have 
given so much to have had before. ‘‘ Give it to 
me,”’ he said, his face suddenly gleaming. 

‘““Wait now,” was her answer. ‘First I make 
the fire bigger, because you are cold. Take my 
coat; no, you must not fight me, Nels, for now 
the storm is gone and it comes cold.” 


HE made him wrap himself in her sheepskin 

coat and then plunged off through the snow. 
A moment later he heard her begin to hack at a 
tree—a fir six or eight inches through. Soon 
she had it down and the limbs lopped off. She 
logged it off in a ten-foot length, cut it through 
again to make herself a maul or billet, and so 
presently dragged both pieces to the fireside. 

“If yoost we could split it good,” said Nels. 

“‘T show you,” said Hilda. She began to 
pound the blade of the ax into the little log, and, 
knotty as it was, succeeded in riving it apart 
roughly into halves. ‘‘You take him now, 
Nels,” said she. 

With no more ado Nels, thrusting the foot of 
the slab through the snow to the ground, began 
to hack it out in long chips, so that in time the 
slab, held between his legs as he sat, with the 
firelight only to aid him, grew thinner and at 
length began to look somewhat like the rough 
blade of a ski. Then, drawing the keen, heavy- 
bladed knife once more from his belt, he worked 
at the rough chips. 

**She don’t turn up much on the end, Nels,” 
said Hilda as at length he handed her his rough 
handiwork. 

‘“No,” said Nels, ‘‘and, suppose we had 
straps, how could I walk with my foot broke?” 

Hilda stood looking at him in disgust. ‘‘ Ay 
tole you, Nels,’”’ said she, ‘I would sled you 
down. So, Ay fix me two runners—your one 
ski and this new one. The snow iss soft any- 
ways and it’s downhill all the time. You lie on 
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Sterling Silver Inlaid 


A pierced pattern 


By the Inlaid process, the five pieces in most con- 
stant service—Tea, Dessert and Table Spoons, 
Dessert and Medium Forks—are Inlaid before 
plating with pieces of Sterling Silver back of the 
bowl and handle, making each article literally 


Solid Silver Where it Wears 
Trade Mark 
The Dolly Madison pattern is made in 
Sterling Silver Inlaid and regular plate. 


Send for illustrated booklet No. Z-128 of holiday 
suggestions in this and other beautiful patterns. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER C 


International Silver Co., Successor 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

































is of vital importance to his 
\ healthand mothersshould always 
have the water at exactly the 
proper temperature. Witha 


§ ork Sheeting 


ore WATE R~PROOF t-. 





ar; ACS Use the hygienic waterproof 
me Tycos Bath sheeting that really protects. 
i ¥ Thermometer Look for the STORK trade 
= +1 you see when the water is just right—no danger of | mark. Genuine Stork is pure 


white, light, soft, pliable. It is # 
not heating, creates no perspira- “™ 
tion, chafing or irrita- 
tion. Easily cleaned- 
always fresh, dainty, 
sweet. 36 inches wide, 
light or heavy, $1.00 a 
yard; 54 inches wide, 
heavy weight only, $1.50 
ayard. GET THE GENUINE. 

If your dealer does not have Stork 
Sheeting write to us. 


chilling or burning the little one. 
Our Tycos Bath Thermometer, No. 5592, has | 
ash frame with handle, heavy nickel plated scale, | 
large magnifying spirit tube and large figures. | 
Most dealers sell Tycos Bath Thermometers. Go 
to your dealer first. If he does not have | 
them, or will not order for you, send us his ~ 
name and address with $1.75 and we will send 
you one. When ordering give No. ‘‘5592.”" “4 
Booklet ‘‘Health and Comfort”’ on request. ad 


Taylor /nstrument % 
212 West Ave., Rochester, N.Y. “ ay 


Tycos Thermometers for Every Purpose. Ds 
F reemans | 




















Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. 


Enjoy Foot Comfort 


Slip your tired feet into a pair of Yipsi 
Indian moccasins. They are warm, com- 
fortable and have a captivating charm in color 
and decoration. Noiseless around the house. 
Durable, made of genuine buckskin, hand sewed. 
Men and women everywhere wear them for 
house-shoes and traveling. 

Ladies’ sizes 244 to 7 $2.00 

Men's sizes 514 to 10 $2.25 

Boys’ sizes 244 to 5 $1.90 
Order direct—sent postpaid. Address 
\ YPSILANTI INDIAN SHOE CO. 
\ ~... 2249 E. Cross St., Ypsilanti, 


Mich. 

































Face Powder SN 
is sold absolutely on XQ 
. its merits—not price. 

> We'll guarantee it to 
please you just as thor- \ 
oughly as any 50c or $1.00 


¥ Face Powder\ 


you ever used. Try it. Use half 
a box. Then if you don’t 
agree with us, return the 
balance to your dealer 
. and he'll return your 
money. Send for 
sample box. 


THE FREEMAN 
PERFUME CO. f 
ue Dept. 53 J 
K._ Cincinnati, Ohio 










































western Electric 


The Name Guarantees It 


Here is the right Electrical Washer. Correctly designed. 
The revolving cylinder sends the hot, cleansing suds through 
the fabric without injury to even delicate laces. Cost of 
operation so slight that it need not be considered. Only 
proper and modern way to wash clothes, whether by house- 
wife, servant, or laundress. Converts wash day and ironing 
day into one. If your house is wired for electricity and you 
want to practice domestic economy—investigate. 


Learn All About It Without Obligation 


Send for illustrated literature and plan for two weeks’ Free Trial 
in your own home. Write for Booklet No. 81-AP. Address nearest 
house below. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell’’ Telephones 
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LQ oman ’s 
Chance 


During 1914 thou- 
sands of women 
earned money 
through The Ladies’ 
Home “fournal plan. 
Some madeas much 
as $5,000. Most of 
them did this in lei- 
sure hours supple- 
menting family in- 
comes or some other 
employment—some 
gave their entire 
time to the work. 


LVow 


before the beginning of 
the new year, we want 
to appoint a large num- 
ber of new representa- 
tives to look after our 
subscription business — 
to forward renewals and 
to secure new subscrip- 
tions from friends and 
neighbors for The Ladies’ 
Home “fournal, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. 
Several hundred thou- 
sand subscriptions, many 
of them in your own 
neighborhood, must be 
renewed between now 
and January 1 alone. 


For the work 


we will pay you a salary 
and a commission on 
each order. Write to us 
about it. There will be 
no expense to you and 
no obligation of any 
kind. You cannot help 
making something — 
the exact sum will de- 
pend upon the amount 
of time that you can 
give us. Write at once. 


Agency Division, Box 649 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














A ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SANTA CLAUS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


not your back. Yoost so Santa koms, what 
difference where he carry his pack?” 

“All right, Hilda,” said Nels calmly. ‘We 
ban make a sled for Santa Claus. Only we haff 
no bells,”’ said he chuckling. 

Working together they finally contrived a 
sort of two-runnered sled without any body, 
the runners loosely joined by short spreaders, 
none too safely connected with thongs and 
burlap strips. 

“That’s all right,” said Nels at length. ‘I 
hold them with my hands. Ay bat you she don’t 
get away from me this time. So now, Hilda, 
tie my belt on the front end. It will plow in 
the snow, I think, this sled of Santa Claus.” 

“Ja, Ay tank so,” said Hilda; ‘‘but that is 
better as lying in the snow all night. How wass 
the foot, Nels?” 

‘* Ay tank maybe she’s froze now,”’ said Nels. 
““Maybe not bad yet.” 

‘We fix it at the house,”’ said Hilda calmly. 
“Tn an hour or two we give Mary the Christ- 
mas. It iss down hill from here, Nels. Some- 
times it wass hard work coming up. So, are 
you ready?” 

“Ready,” said Nels. ‘‘Go on, Santa Claus! 
You skall kom through all right, by yiminy!” 


ND thus they went forward—in a feat which 
even yet is talked about in the San Juans. 
The loose, two-runnered sled, scarce more than 
a foot wide, sank deep in the snow under the 
weight of Nels’s body. He lay with his head 
propped up at the front end, and his arms and 
body dragged in the snow so that the crude 
contrivance was in no danger of slipping down- 
ward too rapidly. On ahead trudged Hilda, 
the strap of their joined belts across her shoul- 
der. She literally dragged her husband down 
through the snow rather than over it, now and 
again stopping for breath. 

Nels, chilled from inaction, his broken foot 
freezing all the time, made no complaint, but 
encouraged Hilda the best he could. ‘‘ Ay bat 
you Santa Claus skall kom to our house to- 
night,” said he, ‘‘even if he ban some late!” 

It was hard, heartbreaking work, but after 
some fashion they did at length wallow down 
through the snowbound defile and reach more 
open country, with the main trail close before 
them. It was now far past midnight. 

“Can you stand, Nels?’’ asked Hilda, pausing 
now, pantingly, as she found the packed trail 
under her feet. ‘‘ Here runs the trail easy now.” 

“Sure I can stand,”’ said Nels bravely. But 
he stumbled, stiff and half frozen, and she had 
to help him stand. 

“Take, then, my skis,” said she. “I can’t pull 
you on the level—only down hill. Can you 
walk, Nels?” 

‘“‘Sure I can, Hilda,” said he. “‘My foot is 
froze, so it don’t hurt now. Please put it in the 
strap.” 

Stumbling, shuffling, they moved on, the 
crippled giant leaning part of his weight on 
his wife’s sturdy shoulder. The blue heavens 
shone above them full of brilliant stars. It was 
three miles, two, a mile, half a mile, a quarter, 
to the red light in the window of their home. 

After a time they saw the shadow of a figure 
standing in the window and peering out. 

““So,” exclaimed Nels, lifting his bent head, 
“it iss Mary waiting for Santa Claus. Go on, 
Hilda, and tell her to go to bed. Give me my 
pack. Tell her Santa Claus kom. But she 
must not see him.’’ 

“Can you make it in to the house now, 
Nels?” asked Hilda doubtfully. 

“Sure I can. Iss it not Mary there in the 
window? Ho! I amas good a Santa Claus as 
ever wass.” 


ILDA glanced at him, saw that he could at 

least crawl in on the trail, and so left him 
and hastened on to the house. She caught 
her daughter in her arms. 

“Where’s Papa?” demanded Mary. ‘And 
who’s that out at the edge of the yard?” 

“Your papa kom all in good time, Mary. I 
saw him yoost a while ago. But what you saw 
in the yard wass Santa Claus. Hush! you must 
not look, for Santa must not be seen. Go in 
the bed now, Mary, and cover up your face 
for a little while. Soon comes Santa to bring 
things for the Christmas tree, Mary. Did we 
not fell you Santa Claus would kom?” 

She slapped the snow from her head and 
pushed back the wet hair from her sweat- 
dampened forehead. 

Mary danced up and down as, aided by her 
mother’s cold-stiffened fingers, she undressed 
and made ready for bed in her own little bunk. 
“‘ Goody for you, Mamma!”’’saidshe. ‘I knew 
you'd find Papa, and I knew Santa Claus would 
come. It must be nearly morning now.” 

“Cover up your eyes, Mary,” said her 
mother warningly. “‘What? Would you see 
Santa come with his pack?” 

‘But you saw him.” 

“Ves, but I could not help it.” 

‘What did he look like, Mamma?” 

‘*Well, he wass big, and his beard wass white, 
and his hair and his coat wass full of snow, and 
he had a pack on his back, and he wass on a 
sledge; yes, Santa always kom on a sledge, 
Mary. Hush! Cover up your head.” 

In the night Mary heard the door open, heard 
smothered voices and shufflings in the cabin, 
and saw the fire brighten up all the interior. 
But, faithful to her promise, she did not look. 
Breathless, excited, her little heart panting 
with eagerness, she felt the presence of Santa 
Claus there in the little cabin, while at the 
edge of her bed, almost within touch, the 
green boughs of her Christmas tree began to 
bend beneath their load of precious things, the 
most precious things that fortune can bring to 
any human soul—the gifts of all-guarding and 
all-conquering Love. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 70 























RICHARD HUDNUT'S 


Ol 
TOILET WATER 





The Gift Distinctive 





The clinging delicacy of 
Violet Sec makes an appeal 
to the woman who appre- 
ciates the value of personal 
charm. It ts as refresh- 
ing as the dews of dawn 
and as subtly sweet as 


violets after rain. 


Sold in Good Shops Everywhere 
75 cents and $1.40 


‘* Beauty Book’’ free on request 


RICHARD HUDNUT 
NEW YORK — PARIS 
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Lamson E/tabbard 


FURS “‘ The Gift Unrivalled ”’ 
pha 2. " Here are three 


can be offered than a set of beautiful sets 
Lamson & Hubbard Furs. that will 
heir Richness, Beauty and make superb 
Style give pleasure for many ifts. 
winters, and because they bear 8 
the label of — 


Lamson & Hubbard 


leading furriers for generations 
—the recipient knows their 
pong 3 is worthy the spirit of 
the gift 

No. 24 3405 — This fine scarf and 
muff of selected Natural Northern 
Muskrat backs makes a set of ex- 
ceptional beauty and 
value. Price, set 
complete, $21, 
Scarf only, $7, 
Muff only, 






















No. 23/3390—Another set of 
exceptional merit is this 
beautiful Northern Raccoon 


beauty and wearing qual- 
*. ity. An unusual value. 
, Price, set complete, $28. 
Scarf only, $12. 
Muff only, $16. 
















No. 20/3075—A beautiful 
40-inch scarf and 28-inch 
muff of long, luxuriant white 
Mouffion fur which will be 
greatly admired. This set 
at this low price is only one 
of the many exceptional 
values in furs listed in our 
catalog. Price, set com- 
plete, $11.50. Scarf only, 
$5. Muff only, $6.50. 
Order by number,send- .«® 
ing money by any 
approvedform. We 
deliver at once, and 
prepaid to any ad- 
dress. Quality is 
guaranteed— 
money returned if 




























A ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SANTA CLAUS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


It was late when Santa Claus came to the 
cabin of Nels Andersen. At last the gray dawn 
began to break. 

*‘Mamma,” cried Mary at last from under- 
neath her blankets, where indeed she had slept 
but little, ‘‘is it time?’”’ 

“Yes, Mary,” said her mother, who had not 
slept that night at all; ‘‘you kom now and see 
what Santa C laus hass done.’ 

And so, springing from her bed, Mary saw 
what Santa Claus had done, saw her Christ- 
mas tree gleaming and shining, and loaded 
with the very gifts for which she had wished. 
Dancing from one to the other, hugging her 
mother delightedly, never did child more enjoy 
Christmas morning. 

“T thought I heard Santa Claus last night, 
Mamma,” said she, looking around. 

““Sor”’ said Nels, who sat on a chair near by, 
smiling at her. ‘‘He’s hard to catch, Santa 


batter you kiss your mamma once to twice 
extry. Kiss her once for me, too, Mary. With- 
out your mamma Santa would not have kom, 
nor your papa either. 

Mary ran up to him laughing. ‘Look out 
for my foot!”’ said he. ‘* My! it’s lucky Santa 
Claus duss not have to use skis in the dark in 
these mountains. But it iss as we told you: 
once a year comes Santa Claus somehow for 
little children. And, Mary, suppose you get 
some more cold water from the pail. Your 
mamma iss going to carry the mails to the boys 
in the mines this winter, like enough; but be- 
fore I can do anything for this broken foot I 
must soak the frost out of it some more.” 

“T thought I heard Santa right here in the 
house,’”’ said Mary vaguely as she set off for 
the dipper. ‘‘I—I thought I felt him, Mamma.”’ 

““Maybeso,” said Hilda. ‘** Now I must make 
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Wonderful length of 
service is not a common 
trait with silk hose; in 


fact, it is so unusual that the discovery 
of its possibilities has permanently in- 
fluenced thousands of well-dressed men 
and women to the habitual wear of 


| a = 30) | DA 
SILK HOSE 


WY) EVs CMe) mm tT eE-Qcltltc-ya-Wa-te ME deta-t-Rc MES TN 


of best quality only. 


in shaping and finish and 

remarkably satisfying in 

every feature that dis- 

cml ge Reng agra ie Claus. But at least your mamma and papa. iss criminating people 
recommended for their here, Mary. Ay tank on Christmas morning 

usually demand. 


Women’s, 75c to $2 pair 
Men’s, 50c to $1.50 pair 


In Unique Holiday Gift Boxes 
especially designed for utility 
and bearing no advertising matter 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the new Phoenix Silk Hose 
with “Woolined” foot—style 
combined. with additional 
warmth for cold weather. 


Women’s, 75c and $1 pair 
Men’s, 50c pair 


the breakfast. Don’t eat too much candy.’ 
you are not sat- | - > 
isfied. ] Nels, one foot propped on a chair, the other 
Our handsome | swollen and discolored, immersed in a pail of hI PURE 
catalog “The old wate ke Taolines the ; Wecahee ° 
> of Fur col water, sat loo ing at t em and smuing HOENIX 
** contains very happily. ‘‘By yiminy! Hilda,” said he, 5 
f at 


many furs from $11.50 
up in addition to the 
following articles: 
FOR WOMEN 
Furcoats . . . $25 up 
Fur lined coats $55 “ 
Fur lined auto boots .. ; se 


FOR MEN 
Furcoats . . 
Fur lined coats 
Fur gloves . 






















‘gif me a piece of pie. 
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Ay ban hungry.” 


E BABY CAME! 
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PHOENIX 
OF. 53 BS 


Ideal 


“MADE IN 
AMERICA” 


























































































Fur auto coats. . Fur hats 5s “ = rH AT The ideal protection for By the 
Smart cloth coats. $32 “Cloth coats $34 lazy theoat and neck. ..An PHOENIX 
Smart hats. -$9 “ Rain coats. . $12.50 ie Ns a Oc ratiwiite 
Rain coats . - $14.50 “‘ Leather gloves . $ 1.50 WY ; [ KE D e lr" OQ. JE S] US exceptionally sft. £ 
Traveling bags and Derby and soft hats. $ 3 YY 2 ie fs ah ~ tive Holiday Gift, for WORKS 
suit cases $10 & $5.50 Silk hats $6 Menand Women. - 4 
Fur and kid este Cones and CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 ea $10 - — 
gloves. . Z 50 ‘ mbrellas . $ 1 N c to ilwaukee 
Umbrellas . $1 : Traveling bags and : : : . 
Fur trimmings by ro suitcases $6.75&$ 8 ‘ road the Magi took lay along a curving ridge. 
Pn Knog the ee esc ag Write .*. this When they had gone part way they came to the 
catalog Pair rand ‘ aig hillof Mar Elyds, and here they stopped at a 
| spring for water, of which the little camel drank Sei ny Sa A AO AT 
Sapte Ore T ace is calle > ; _™ ry - * 
a oy Ww oe hm res t. mg pl ace is called the \ " Mandile Roe Xiusae with Set Six Scre Ss and eens 
ye ubba “a || ell of the Magi” to this day. ’ demi) 5 ‘Dolly Dimples” Doll Elastic 4 WS = Worth While 
84 Bedford Street BOSTON, MASS. | | From this hill they could see both Jerusalem ee “a | Dear old dolly; made strong again, # — 
and the little town of Bethlehem, each hidden i lg vy #6 joints firmer, better than new, You 4 Guly 
| from the other. ‘To the east they looked afar | } NL gets 28, cay, atickly and 75 
| off across the valleys to where they caught blue bq pot jointeddoll, "Little moth- 5g ; $11 = 
St t | glimpses of the Dead Seca, and within their ; ers'* love olddoliies best— Sold on a Year’s Trial. 
| . . and dous wi Ee scarce 4 
ar | view were olive orchards and stony sheep pas- and costly this year. State }J ek nc A pone 
tures on the hillsides. length of doll when order- on the price of your 
Your The sky had cleared, and it was here that the es Seeger x the Coan Facet 
2 | wise men observed the angel’s torch shining No.1. Doll Nh ead ER Me $ way: 
Boy Right | brighter than ever in the broad day. Only it a te amteonet an For instance, this beau- 
did not travel before them now, but stood still ; 4.“ 21%*23%" 440 Pa prion ye 4 7 
over Bethlehem. , otek maine “Soe ak, with rich deep, i 
4/ 1 stanc po i r 28 ** 31 60 oak, with rich deep, - 
E ACH him + “| i They started on again, and as they drew near | with: Sitti 7, * 32366 75 4 natural markings, fin- No. 300—Library Table 
. erect in youth and he to the town they passed among ro¢ ky ridges 3 peti cpt eae fiat Larger Dolls. . 1.00 } ponte order, sey is ela ; 
, will have a manly ap- and ravines where David had kept his sheep *4% sent post paid on receipt of price, money refunded if not sat- Wee Pat ; é , 
{ *® : ] : : and ravin 5 o£ "I “I ' i isfied. We have anew elastic for Character Infantdolls. The P Four Hundred equally attractive designs in our big catalogue. 
\ pearance in later years. before he went forth to slay Goliath, and where x “Bebe Marguarite’ for small dolls 25c, medium 35c, large 50 Seles dat eds adie Deine. 
pe irs gaily tren watched their flocks on the °4 H.W. MEIER & CO., 101 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. The Come-Packt Furniture Company, 1216 Dorr St.,Toledo, 0 
night of the Nativity. x 4 = , . 2 
Suspender -Waist They moved forward with more rapidity | : - 
& ‘Hose Supporter now, the camels seeming to realize as well as << | DIGNIFIED DISTINCTIVE DIFFERENT 
; the men that they were nearing their journey’s S WwW 
(Style 4) end. The baby camel experienced a strange Submarine pant - Sy 
is made for this purpose. En- sense of expectation. He seemed drawn ir- New exclusive style Corset— SA li S 
courmme Geap treathing. Aids resistibly toward Bethlehem. Perhaps there an exceptionally quick seller. Unequaled } S 
him bo t ‘+ rad 1is : 1est, were children there, also, with soft hands and surgical and reducing corset. 512 other Finest imported hand- = , Exelusive designs. 
Ww “Holds pe 9 Sa arpa with sweetened water. He trotted along quite styles and materials. Our made-to-measure made paper. Write for Indivi 





corset propositionisasplendid money-maker. 
Easy, quick sales, town or city. Exclusive 
territory. No experience necessary. Hurry 
up and write for Agent’s Complete Outfit. 


M. & K. CORSET CO., Dept. 250, Jackson, Mich. 


illustrated catalogue J _ 


We will send postpaid 14 different cards with envelopes, 
value $1.60, fora $1 bill. Money refunded if youare not satisfied. 


PERSONALITY Magazine, Boston 


FREE OIL 


Generous sample 3-in-One for your sewing machine; oils 
perfectly; won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; 
free from acid. Write 3-in-1 OIL CO., 42 CVH. "Bawy., N.Y. 


blithely as his mother quickened her pace. 


Wwe .N the three wise men of the East at 
last reached Bethlehem they inquired the 
way to the house of Josef ben David, as King 
Herod had directed them. There they found 
the Child with His mother. Taking rich offer- 
ings of gold and sweet-smelling frankincense 
| and myrrh, they went in to do Him homage, 
leaving the camels kneeling outside. 

Now an old camel will stay where he is put, 
especially when he is tired, because he is too 
stupid to do anything else; but the baby camel 
was filled with curiosity and wanted to follow 
the Magi into the house. But, greatly to his 
disappointment, the gate was closed, and so, 
being very weary, he lay down beside his 
were and moaned and bleated piteously. 

Inside the house, where the Magi were 
kneeling and offering their gifts, the Child 
heard the moaning of the little camel that was 
denied the sight of Him after coming so far, 
and He lifted His tiny hand. The gate opened 
| and the baby camel walked in on his tired, 
| wabbly legs, and stood looking at the Christ 
| Child with a great wonder in his soft eyes. 

The Child smiled and raised His hand again 
and thus blessed the little camel, who went out 


smooth. Supports the 
knickerbockers. Can 
be worn with ease and 
comfort. Style 4 is for 

boys up to 18 years. 
Prices 50c and 75c. 


(Style B) 


with Sliding Waistband 


is espec fallly designed for the little fellows from 
4 to 12 years. The sliding waistband is an 
added feature with this style. Buttons can’t 
come off—nor rust. Light, strong, always 
comfortable. This style sells for 50c. Either 
style at department, clothing, furnishing or 
notion stores. If your dealer hasn’t KAZOO, 
we will mail on rece aes of price. In Canada, 
10c additional, all styles. 

for our free iad “es to Dress Boys” 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Sole Distributors 
Dept. C, 694 Broadway, at 4th St., New York 















Invitations, Announcements. 


Wha Y; Highest quality hand-engrav- 

HW ing only. Correct forms, mod- 

erate prices. Crane’s Kid Fin- 

ish pl. r use d exc ag Please ask for samples ‘‘B.”’ 


B. WADSWORTH CO., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Jewelers and Stationers: Write us. 





Send today 




























AUTOMATIC 


Oil Cook Stoves 


“‘Look for the Lever’’ 


In the Florence you 
have the safe, 
reliable oil stove. 
Safety—and simplic- 
ity—and economy. 











Oil Heaters 













**Stove-type”’ oil heaters 
that are just about the 
warmest proposition 
ever! Fill every need for 
extra heat on cool or cold 










Write today for liberal free 
omer cake of thisfamous 
cin cleanser and beauti- 








- i 2 days. Free from oily, 
yp fier. Use it. Watch the to be happy and to live forever, and never be They go together. ete thee, Cont on 
T Pink  ) ma isré coulte- rosy colo cross and vicious like other camels. All are fully guar- plode Economical and 
he of youth—complexion clear— “ . ° . c > E>, . 4 rs 
; So now, when Christmastime comes around, anteed. Write for 





@mplexion @ke_ 7 re ee and fre, 


always looks young and fresh. the 
Sempre Giovine 
Pronounced: Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay. Meaning “Always Young” 


Comes in cake form. Different from 7 
Special Offer 


anything you have ever used. Justrub 







catalog or ask your 
dealer. 
Let Us Send 
You 
A TOY STOVE for the children — 


reliable. Various sizes. 
Larger sizes have larger 
wicks and give out more 
heat. 


Send for 


American children at the Mission receive 
gifts from Santa Claus, and Gaghant Bab puts 
sweetmeats in a box for Armenian boys and 
girls, but Syrian children who have been good 
for a year and a day, and who leave a dish of 
sweetened water outside the door on the night 
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harmless, can't be lighted—looks > 
pds -_ ha a re pet massage Send only S0c for a of the Nativity, may find on Christmas morn- tie theiig Hiorencet Moves Oil & Gas An interesting free book- 
cream. Beauty ’schoicefor 25 years. / full size cake if you ° 2 “fos : “ Sa . 2 . ' ee “ elo 
druggists’ and department stores SOc. | ant to cet Semore ing candies and pretty toys and jars of pome cick SRE co enacaat Stove Co. le a scribing Rpeeance 
WriteToday. Liberalsample,enough | rioht away and your granate jelly that have been left by the little recipe book, “ Household eaters. Write 
for 7 days’ use, free and postpaid. | dealer doesn't haveit camel that walked to Jesus. Helper” —FREE. Dept. 33, today. 
Send a postal or a letter today. 

















Marietta Stanley Co., Dept. 2019 Grand Rapids, Mich. | Gardner, Mass. 
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A Tooth 


in a sanitary mouth 
is one of the most 
beautiful things that 
Nature ever made. 


When it begins to decay 
its beauty is lost. The ideal is 
to restore it to normal health 
and natural appearance. 


That ideal was realized 
when 


De Trey’s 
Synthetic Porcelain 
was given to dentistry. 


Most dentists are now 
inserting fillings that match 
the tooth so perfectly that 
they cannot be detected. 


Nature is reproduced, 
and the ideal in dentistry 
attained. 


This form of dentistry 
is for all who want it. 


THE L. D. CAULK COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Laboratories, Milford, Delaware 
Established 37 Years 








Give your poor, tired, burning feet a chance. 
Stop the irritation of that constant suffering. 


Take the sting out of that 
sore corn. Wear Nurses’ De 
Lyte shoes and forget that 
you have feet. Soft, seamless, 
as easy as astocking. Made 
of the famous Duree Kid 
with noiseless, flexible 
soles and rubber heels. 
Adapted to street 
and house wear. 


PRICE $3 BY MAIL, DELIVERED FREE 


Your choice of lace or button shoes and Oxfords in black 
Duree Kid; white canvas in lace only. Delivered anywhere 
for $3. Fit and comfort guaranteed or your money refunded. 
State size when ordering. Sizes 114 to 10, A, B, C, D, E, F. 


Write today for booklet H, “‘Care of the Feet,”’ 
and measurement blanks 


DALSIMER *3vearr PHILADELPHIA 
rel | oe 












DRESS FORM 


ITH the Acme 
you fit a dress A turn of the 


quickly, pleasantly, wheels adjusts it. 
accurately. It adds A twist of the . 
style and distinction frame collapses it. 
to your appearance. 
This famous form may now be col- 
lapsed to half its size and stored away 
in a beautiful cabinet. 

Every Part Adjustable 
The little wheels at the top automatically 
and independently adjust neck, shoulders, 
bust, waist, hips and skirt to desired size, 
style or shape. Money refunded if it does 
not exactly reproduce your figure. Cost no 
morethanoldstyle upright dressform. Buy 
form that collapses like illustration. Write 
today for New Catalogue and Price List. 


ELLANAM DRESS FORM CO. 
Suite 625, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 



















Suite 625, 2915 La Salle St., Chicago 


BECOME 
A, NURSE 


\ 7 E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “How I 
Became a Nurse”"—248 
pages with actual expe- 
riences. 48 illustrated les- 
son pages free to inquirers. 
There is a Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask her about our 
training. Her address and the above literature will be sent if you 
will enclose this advertisement. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursin ng 


315 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown, N. 




















WHEN NORTH AND 
SOUTH 
JOINED HANDS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


One of them sneered and said: ‘These South- 
ern women’s next cry will be, ‘‘ For God’s sake, 
spare us!”’ Well let them come; let them 
kennel themselves in my house. I'll stay if 
it’s only to outface them. As long as our boys 
are able to fight we women are at least able to 
remain and protect their homes.” 

When at length she left her mother and 
started homeward the shadows of the live oaks 
lay black across her path and in the air there 
was a touch of approaching frost. 

At Bull Street she stopped, dismayed. It 
was picketed from end to end. When she tried 
to cross the roadway a great, red-bearded giant 
barred her way with his musket. 

“What!” she exclaimed indignantly. “Have 
we no longer a right to the streets of our own 
city? Let me pass at once. I am on my way 
to my home.” 

‘*Well I guess you won’t get there,” returned 
the man; “‘not for some days anyhow. You 
can’t pass these lines; that’s my orders.” 

“But [ve a child waiting for me at home,” 
she pleaded, ‘‘a little baby. He needs me. I 
must go to him at once. See! There are peo- 
ple passing through down yonder,” and again 
she pressed forward. 

‘““Negroes,”’ returned the sentry, following 
her glance and still barring her way. ‘‘They can 
pass, but not you. There’s General Sherman 
over yonder. Talk to him.”’ 


RS. HABERSHAM turned and looked 

in the direction in which the soldier had 
nodded. Undera huge live oak sat an officer on 
horseback. He was tall and straight and spare, 
with sandy, almost reddish hair, a hawk nose 
and dark brown, piercing eyes. His arms were 
folded; his head was sunk on his breast; and 
there was stoic brooding in his far-set gaze. 

She hurried forward. Then she recognized 
him. It was her enemy of that morning. She 
stopped abruptly, the blood surging into her 
face, her heart rankling anew beneath the 
recollection of his words: ‘‘Their next cry will 
be, ‘For God’s sake, spare us!’”’ 

General Sherman seemed to recognize her 
also, for he lifted his head and met her proud 
glance with the ghost of a smile. 

Mrs. Habersham wheeled about and hurried 
away, setting her teeth. Rather than beg a 
favor of that Yankee vandal, she vowed to 
herself, she would try the line of sentries along 
Bull Street from end to end. Again and again 
she attempted to cross, only to have her way 
barred by a sentry’s musket. 

One soldier passed his rough joke along: 

‘Tell her to swim the river, Jake. It’s her only 
chance.’’ 

At last sick at heart she turned away, and, 
sinking upon the lower steps of a deserted 
house, covered her face with her hands. The 
‘Little Confederate” was of very tender age, 
and, war or 19 war, nurslings must be fed. 
But how wasit to be done? Tears of anger and 
despair began to trickle through her fingers. 

Just then a slim, bare-legged mulatto girl 
came hurrying down the street, her braids 
flying, her black eyes ablaze with excitement. 
It was Dorcas’s little niece. 

“Lawsy, Mis’ Fanny!” she panted, “Ise 
been lookin’ ev’ywhar for you. De baby’s 
done been cryin’ for mos’ an hour, an’ Aunt 
Dorcas ’lowed mebbe dem miser’ble Yankees 
had cotched you, ’kase it ’pears it was ole 
Sherman hisself dat you was sassin’ so lively 
dis mawnin’!” 

““Mis’ Fanny” started to her feet with a 
sudden inspiration. “‘Run home, Lily,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Tell Dorcas that Bull Street is picketed 
and that none but colored people can pass. 
She must wrap up the baby and smuggle him 
acrosssomehow. Quick; don’t losea moment!” 


HROUGH the lines and away sped Lily. 

Square after square she hurried along, 
growing more and more obsessed each instant 
by the supposedly desperate chances to be 
faced and her own self-importance, until, when 
at length she burst into the Gaston Street house 
and delivered her message, she had attained a 
fine state of primitive hysteria. 

‘An’ dar,’ she wailed, ‘“‘was Mis’ Fanny settin’ 
an’ a- -cryin’ ’kase she couldn’t come home no 
mo’. An’ how you gwine ter git dat chile pas’ 
all dem soldiers? Dey ll find him an’ lock you 
bofe up; an’ de chile’ll die, an’ Mis’ Fanny’ll 
die, an’ what’ll become of us?”’ And she burst 
into wild wailing. 

Then up from the cradle-side rose Dorcas, 
portly and majestic, and delivered a sounding 
smack on L ily’ Ss ear. 

‘Hush up!” she said wrathfully. “*Shet yo’ 
mouf, you fool pickaninny ! Di ir’s de right way 
fer to catch every chicken, an’ I ’low I'll git dat 
chile safe across Bull Street to Mis’ Fanny 
ef de whole Yankee army is a-standin’ dar, 
chargin’ bayonets. Scatter!” 

And Lily, hushing her hysterical sobs, 
straightway ‘‘scattered.” 

Then Dorcas, after some cudgeling of her 
brains, proceeded to act. From the medicine- 
chest she procured a vial of dark brown liquid, 
diluted a small quantity of it, and poured it 
down the baby’s throat. When he was quite 
asleep she laid him, comfortably pillowed, in 
a large clothes-basket, and covered him with 
clean petticoats to the height of a good day’s 
washing. Then she balanced the basket on her 
head and set forth, singing from a stout heart: 
Mary an’ a-Martha jes’ gone erlong, 

Mary an’ a-Martha jes’ gone erlong, 
Mary an’ a-Martha jes’ gone erlong 
To ring dose chimin’ bells. 

For a while she encountered only women 
and children. But as she neared the town’s 
center groups of soldiers began to pass. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 72 








in your community ? 
Then —‘Community” in your Christ- 
mas. Beautiful but not extravagant— 
as true Christmas gifts should be. 
hown above is the new Patrician design, made 


according to the English custom) in both Sterling 
d Plate. Many other designs and a wide variety 


pee YY Sipleadiegaisa (Patrician design only. Ask your dealer 


for price: 
MMUNITY. ‘SILVER igeckl 5 (Plate de Luxe) 50 Year Service. > ae 


iso COMMUNITY- RELIANCE plate {Not made in the Patrician and 


other Community Silver designs, ds - four distinctive patterns of 
its own) 25 Year Service $1.10 In Canada, $1.36 
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You Can Weigh ) 
Exactly what 
You Should 


You can be 
Strong, Vigorous 
—full of Life and 
Energy. - 

When each vital organ is as strong as 
Nature intended, you can be free from 
Chronic Ailments. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Geod Figure. 

You can increase or reduce your 
weight. 

I no longer need to say what ‘‘I can 
do” but what “I HAVE DONE.” I 
have helped 65,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 

No Drugs— No Medicines 

My pupils simply comply with Na- 
ture’s Laws. 


yy 





















I think I do not exag- 
gerate when I say I have 
built up the vitality and 
strength of more women 
during the past eleven 
years than any ten phy- 
sicians—the best physi- 
cians are my friends— 
their wives and daugh- 
ters are my pupils—the 
medical magazines ad- 
vertise my work. 

Iam at my desk 
from 8 A. M. to 5 
P.M.personally su- 
pervising mywork. 
When in Chicago 
come to see me. 

My work has 
grown in favor because re- 
sults are quick,naturaland 
permanent, and because 
they are scientific and 
appeal to common sense. 
Fully one thirdof my pupils 
are sent tome by thosewho 
have finished my work. 

I have published a free 
booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly, 
and giving other infor- 
mation of vital interest 
to woman. You can judge 
what I can do for you by 
what I have done for 
others. 


If you are aay well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend—at least you will help me by your interest 
in this great movement for perfect health, greater 
culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Won't 
you join us? 

Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait—you may 
forget it. I have had a wonderful experience, and I 
should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. She is the recognized 
authority upon the scientific care of the health and figure 
of woman, and is daily in personal charge of her work 






































Ww. Snow- Mellow is sold by re- 
tailers in the greater part of the 
United States, it is not now on sale in 
many localities, so to accommodate you 
who cannot buy locally, we will send 


A Full-Size Package, Postpaid, 25c. 


Snows wiewlow 


A marshmallow confection for 
you to use as filling and icing for 
cakes; on fruit, pie, ices, creams 
and other dainties. It not only 
takes the place of eggs for these 
purposes, but at one-fifth the 
cost. 


As Pure as Snow, as wholesome as sugar, as 
mellow as moonlight, this new food dainty 
evokes the liveliest praise of family and 
friends. If you take pride in your pastry 
order a package of Snow-Mellow. Postpaid, 
25c. stamps or coin. 


The Hipolite Company, 200 Market St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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JOINED HANDS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


Presently one of them frightened her horribly 
with the rough demand: ‘‘Let’s see what you 
got there in the way o’ washing, Auntie. I 
ain’t had a whole shirt on my back for months.”’ 

**They’s Petticoats, sah,” she responded 
promptly. ‘Bless yer, dar ain’t no gentlemen 
lef’ in dis yere town to wash for nowadays!” 

And she pushed anxiously on, humming 
more stoutly than ever: 

Cryin’ free grace, undyin’ love, 

Free grace, undyin’ love, 

Free grace, undyin’ love 
To ring dem chimin’ bells. 

Now Bull Street was at last in sight with its 
long lines of blue-clad pickets and its fringe of 
anxious townspeople. As she neared the sen- 
tries she prayed fervently: ‘‘Lord, keep de 
chile asleep! Jes’ one minute more, O Lord!” 

And still not a sound came from the “‘ Little 
Confederate” c radled in the basket atop of her 
head. Yes; Dorcas’s prayer was answered— 
perhaps in memory of that other Child who 
was also cradled strangely and encompassed 
about by enemies. 

A long line of ammunition carts came rum- 
bling heav ily down the street and Dorcas stood 
waiting for them to pass. 

Presently she heard one soldier say to 
another: ‘“‘Stiffen up, Bill! Here comes the 
Old Man again. He’s been riding up and down 
all the afternoon, lookin’ like battle, murder 
and sudden death. What d’ you, s’pose is the 
matter with him today any how? 

“Well,” drawled the other, ‘“‘it ain’t battle 
nor murder, you can bet on that. It’s sudden 
death, I guess. There was a New York paper 
in camp this morning with a dispatch in it 
telling how his six-months-old baby was dead. 
| heard Colonel Dayton say that the Old Man 
is regular cut up about it. W onder how it feels 

to lose a kid you’ve never seen. 





MOMENT later Dorcas made haste to 
Fé skirt the tail of the ammunition train 

““Whar’s I gwine?”’ her aggrieved tones an- 
swered the sentry’s challenge. ‘Ise jes’ gwine 
cross town to deliver dis yere washin’ an’ git 
my money outer dem good- for-nothin’ white 
folks. Dat’s whar Ise gwine, sah.’ 

She was halfway across the street, breathing 
the fullness of liberty regained, when a voice 
called: ‘‘ Halt, there!” 

bes next instant Sherman himself rode up 
roe stood over her. ‘‘ What’s in that basket?” 
he demanded. 

Dorcas’s knees trembled and her tongue grew 
as weak as ebbed waters. ‘‘ Washin’, General,”’ 


she replied, contriving a little curtsy. ‘‘Jes’ 
white folks’ washin’, General.” 
** ve seen ydu before,” said Sherman; ‘‘you 


were in the Habersham house this morning. 
Where is your mistress?” 

‘*Home, General,’ faltered Dorcas, lifting 
one hand to steady the basket, which was be- 
ginning to rock ina most unruly manner. ‘“‘ Mis’ 
Fanny’s home nussin’ de baby; leastways”’ 
in trembling tones as she quailed beneath the 
fire of that steady gaze which seemed to probe 
her lie to the quick—‘‘I spec’ she is, General.”’ 

For the Great Captain seemed to be no less 
conscieus than she herself that ‘‘ Mis’ Fanny”’ 
stood awaiting her under a magnolia tree only 
a little way down the street. 

‘*Washing, eh?’’ said Sherman. ‘“Let’s see.”’ 

He bent quickly over and with one hand 
explored the basket’s contents. Suddenly 
there was a queer, muffled sound, the crowing 
of an amused child. 

At the same moment a warm morsel, deep 
under the piled linen, caught Sherman’s fore- 
finger and held it—held it prisoner. 

For an instant the Conqueror of Georgia did 
not remove his hand. The great Sherman was a 
prisoner—a Christmas-Eve prisoner, and held 
as surely and as firmly as prison bars ever 
held a man! A strange light passed into his 
face and his lips drew down into a stern, self- 
pitiless line. He sat bolt upright in the saddle, 
his eyes brooding darkly on the distance. Then 
he looked toward the white-clad figure of the 
woman watching under the magnolia tree. 

Once more their glances met, and this time 
the Conqueror’s hand moved upward in salute. 


‘*Pass!” said Sherman, and rode away. 


A MERRY 
HRISTMAS WISH 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


“N ERRY CHRISTMAS!” This I send 
On its way to you, my friend. 
’Tis not new with me today, 
*Tis an olden wish I pray 
For when one is moved to say it 
He must sing it and must pray it. 





I but echo it anew, 

As I send it on to you; 

For it first rang from the sky 
When the angels chorused high, 
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For Holiday Gifts 


Look at the O-B Rings 


Your Jeweler is Featuring 


It may help you to make your 
selection if you first send for the 
O-B Ring Book, and examine the 450 
styles of solid gold ringsillustrated. 

Your jeweler probably has just the 
styles you want — special assortments at 
this time for gifts to a Man, a Woman, 
Boy, Girl or Baby. He can get you any 
style shown in the Book. 

He knows the high standard set by 
O-B and upheld during the past thirty- 
five years — and how much better satis- 
fied you are when you purchase a ring of 
known value, made by people whose 10-K 
means not a grain less than 10 karats — 
whose 14-K means 14 karats plump. 
Every O-B Ring has the quality stamp. 

The better jeweler is glad to point out 
the O-B Mark and the quality stamp in 
aring. Not only does that mark stand 
for rigid assay in gold, full plump value 
of pure gold in the assay; but for the 
finest selections of gems in the stone set 
rings, excellent design, sincere crafts- 
manship and finish. 

The O-B Ring Book is free to readers of this 


magazine. Your name and address on a post-card 
will bring this valuable book by return mail. 


Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 
Largest Ring Manufacturers in the World 
Address Dept. I 


Over 6,000 Styles—Stone Set Rings, Signets, Bands 
and Emblems, Wedding Rings, Diamond Mountings. 
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No Trouble 


Delicious home- 


Simply dissolve 
cane sugar in boil- 
ing water and add 
Mapleine to flavor. 
It saves half the 
cost of high priced 
syrup and tastes 
fine. 


1-oz. bottle 20c 
2-oz. 35c 


Dept. A 





with — 


MAPLEINE 


Get it from your grocer or write 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 


Send 2c stamp for receipt book. 


to Make 


made syrup 








Poster Stamps 


Seattle, Wn. 




















Sugar is High: Meat is High: 
So are other good things used 
in making we ag Meat. 


MINCE MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 
keeps down table Hiss 


and sells at 
Send your name 
for a free set 
of None Such [Except in the Far West] 
I Satita Or) < Pudding 


and Cookies. Recipes 
On each pac 


the same 
re) (sl price 
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<_< 
at the grocery 
MERRELI- SOULE CO. 


SYRACUSE. NEW YORK 











REDINGOT 


chine; 
lace. ‘Colors: 


green, navy, 
plete catalogue R-1 of Economy 


look well, enable 
out, without embarrassment, 
after maternity 
scribed in Maternity Dress Catalog 
free on request. Send today for c 





Satinor Style ("5 % 
DRESS $10.50 Crépe de chine +17 ang 
Style No. Rat illustrated, is the new ROBE : ; 
the latest word from Paris. 
It is of rhea quality satin or Crépe de 
collar and cuffs trimmed with fine 
Téte de Négre (niggerhead 
brown), Copenhagen, taupe, 
black, white, $10.5 


Costumesat manufacture r’s price ssentonrequest. 


MATERNITY 


Dresses and Costumes 
whichadjust themselves tothe figure at all times, 
you to go about indoors or 
and can be worn 
without alteration, are de- 


atalogue you 
desire. We guarantee satisfaction or money back. 


Economy Mfg Co 433 W. Broadway New York 
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y BLOOMFIELD MFG. co., Box 100, Bloomfield, Ind. 





7 
||||| Saves a thousand steps every day and enables you to serve 
ill , family or guests in quiet 
} \ PR comfort. Sets or clears table 


at onetrip. <A big forward 
step in household economy. as 
; : > 


Wipes out the long grind D 
of the day’s work. 
Folding Tray Wagon 
$8—An Ideal Gift—$8 
Rubber tires, silent, efficient. 
Made of steel in five fin- 
ishes. Beautifuland graceful. + #1 
Folds with one movement. 
Sold on an absolute guaran- 
tee. Don't wait. Find out i} 
aboutit. Write for free book, 
‘SILENT SERVICE.”’ 
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Their glad mystery revealing 

To the humble shepherds kneeling. 
I believe the kind God sent 

This good wish of merriment, 

On that first fair Christmas dawn 
Of the centuries agone; 

I believe God gives us gladness, 
And that we make half our sadness. 


Flower Bead Chains 


Ideal giftscombiningse ntiment and beauty. Made 3 
from the fragrant California flowers, carrying the 

true colors and delicate odors of the following blos- 
soms:— Nell Rose, Black Prince, La France, American 
Beauty, Old Rose, Violet, Sweet Clover, Forget-me-not, 
Orange Blossom, California Poppy and Mignonette. 

Special Lavalliere, as illustrated, from any of the above 


flowers. Hand made and exquisitely carved, ‘$1. 00 


postpaid, only . 

















ORDER THIS HIGH GRADE 

XMAS GIFT FOR “HIM” NOW 

A Genuine Leather Combination Card Case and Bill 
Fold, 5x 3 inches folded; 5x 8 inches open (4 times size 
of illustration). Has many useful pockets, Calendar, 
Stamp Book, Identification Card, etc. 

The Biggest Bargain Ever Offered for the Money 
Marte in 3 grades at the following prices, ponigntts _— 


3 CARD POCKETS 


CALENDAR 





IDENTIFICATION CARD 







Guys WOW SaINES 
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. ae oe : In Genuine Seal Grain Leather . . . $1.00 
y QD So I wish the Joy that rang In Genuine Morocco Leather . ‘ $1.50 
Flower Jewelry mounted in Prompt Delivery; write today. In the song the angels sang In Genuine Seal Goat Leather . . $2.00 
solid gold is our latest. Illus- There is still time to order May find lodging in your heart, **“HIS’? NAME ENGRAVED IN GOLD FREE 
cranes bl free California oe gifts from our Never from it to depart. Write name to be engraved plainly. 
rio oicer. . 


Packed infancy Xmas Box, 10cextra. Sent by Insured Par- 
cel Post 5c extra. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Orders 
filled promptly. Remit by Bank Draft or Money Orderonly to 


NORTHWESTERN LEATHER GOODS HOUSE, 1912 North Ave., Chicago, Il. 


‘‘Merry Christmas!”’—’ Tis the olden 


Los Angeles, California Wish that came in voices golden! 


437 South Hill Street 
e Est. 








STAMP BOOK BILL FOLO 
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Helene Nyce 








The Party Around the Table 


HRISTMAS dinner, owing to its many elab- 

orate preparations, is usually not served until 
a late hour. For this reason the small members 
of the family, and often some of the larger ones 
as well, find it difficult to control their large and 
increasing appetites. 

If the turkey in all his crispy brown and savory 
steaming splendor is to be carved upon the table 
in the true Christmas fashion there is always that 
unavoidable wait ‘‘while Father serves.” True 
it may not be very long, yet how unending it 
does seem to the impatient youngsters! 

The older daughter of a household, with a 
bright idea, solved this problem by having the 
turkey served to verse, and in that way both 
filled in the intervening minutes and afforded 
the family much amusement. 

The centerpiece was the oft-used miniature 
Christmas tree, whose only ornaments were the 
tiny red candles, lighted. Under the tree was 
arranged a wreath of holly. This served to hide 
the tree’s base, which had been sewed to the 
cloth to prevent its tipping. 

For place-cards plain white cardboard was 
used, tying to one corner a twig of holly with 
bright scarlet baby ribbon, the other end of 
which was left long enough to extend to the center 
of the table. On the opposite ends of the ribbons 
were tied more cards of like size, and these were 
hung upon the boughs of the little tree. They 
were the “‘surprise.”’ 


We at last the feast was ready the family 
found their places by their name-cards. 

As soon as all were seated Father was told to 
draw his card from the tree and read it to the 
curious family. With a quick pull of the ribbon 
it bounded across the table, and he read: 


Oh, I’m the man that carves the “‘turk,”’ 
This bird all brown and crispy! 
Hold your appetites steady, 
Have your knives and forks ready, 
And name your choice part—speak up briskly! 
At Father’s right sat the honored guest, who 
found that her card read: 


A piece right off the wishbone 
Is what I’m wishing for; 
A dainty piece, please; 
If that fails to appease 
May I ask you later for some more? 


After each request was read Father served 
that plate. No one was allowed to draw his card 
before his turn, in this way keeping all interested. 

Seated next the guest was Grandfather. Quick 
to catch the spirit of the game he drew his card, 
adjusted his spectacles and read: 

I’m too happy to know what I wish for, 

With the whole blessed family so near; 

Yet whatever I eat, 
Whether dark or light meat, 
Serve it, please, with a sauce of good cheer. 
Then came the little grandmother, with the 
smile wrinkles” showing plainer than ever 
around her dear eyes as she read: 


“ 


My choice has always been the wing, 
And I'll tell you why ’tis so: 

Though I’m older than many, 

I feel younger than any, 
I’m a “high-flyer’’ yet, as you know. 


The hungry small cousin came next, and he 
laughed when he read: 


His strut or his gobble, his leg or his wing, 
I love all from his head to his feet; 
Aunty’s looking this way, 
But it’s Christmas today, 
So please give me all I can eat. 


ND then came the hungry small boy of the 
clan, who almost shouted when he saw that 
his card said: 
I want the drumstick, if you please, 
That brown one next to you; 
And a big piece of breast 
Along with the rest, 
And the liver and gizzard both too. 


Then the dear Mother drew her card: 


After twenty years of serving me 

You ask my choice? You're bluffing, 
But I'll play the game; 
Some dark meat I'll name— 

Be careful, Dear, don’t spill the stuffing. 


Close to Mother sat the baby.’ Her card 
had been drawn some time befor: and was 
now partially devoured, from which fate 
Mother rescued it and read: 


I’m the tiniest one at the table, 

And my wants are both modest and few; 
Though it is the truth 
That I haven't a tooth, 

Won't you give me a bone, please, to chew? 


Uncle John found written on his card: 


Most any part you have suits me; 
I’m not the choosing kind, 
Though my tastes are quite wide 
There's one thing I'll confide [whispering]: 
If you just keep the neck I won’t mind. 
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The ‘‘big”’ brother was a Freshman in High 
School, and his specialty was slang: 
Well now if it is up to me 
I'll tell you how I feel; 
I’m not much for red tape, 
So cut color and shape, 
And just see that I get a good deal. 


Then came the turn of the one who had planned 
the game, and as she looked over the few choice 
parts that remained she read sadly: 


I am the last; I am also the least; 

But please, Dad, don’t forget it: 
I'll take stuffing and gravy, 
And a bit of bird maybe, 

And be mighty glad to get it. 


A Party for the Young Folks 


b oe NG people have a way of pairing off and 
remaining with their escorts the entire eve- 
ning, and, as this is just what a wise hostess 
wishes to avoid, new devices for changing part- 
ners during the evening are always in demand. 
This can be done in a novel and entertaining way 
with little trouble. Take a circle of green card- 
board and divide it into as many segments as 
you have girls present. Write a girl’s name in 
each division. Now cut out a large red paste- 
board star, with a white arrow painted on one 
of the points, and fasten this star to the center of 
the cardboard circle by means of a large pin. 

Each boy in turn comes up and spins the star, 
and the maiden whose name is indicated when 
the white arrow comes to rest is accorded him as 
partner. Of course if a girl’s name has already 
been chosen the boy must spin again. This spin- 
ning star will result in much innocent mirth for 
the young people. 

Another novel method of choosing partners is 
to suspend from a doorway a large green card- 
board ring. Through this is passed a number of 
lengths of red baby ribbon. To one end of each 
is tied a piece of mistletoe and to the other a 
piece of holly. The girls are each requested to 
choose one of the pieces of mistletoe and the 
gentlemen one of the pieces of holly. The ring is 
then cut and the partners will be found holding 
the same ribbon. 

‘Trimming the Christmas Tree”’ is a game in 
which every one can take part. From dark green 
paper tear out a tree in canis shape with in- 
dentured sides, that the seeming branches may 
stand out in relief. The tree should be about 
six feet high when completed. Give each per- 
son present some very inexpensive homemade 
Christmas-tree ornament and let each take a 
turn in placing the ornament on the tree while 
blindfolded. A small prize should be given to 
the one who places his ornament in the most 
appropriate place—for instance, to the one who 
puts a star at the top of the tree. 

A clothestree wound with evergreen or with 
paper holly would make a good substitute for the 
flat paper tree. 


HRISTMAS AUCTION” is a game in 

which any number of guests can take part. 
A number of objects in the room are provided 
with numbers: 1, 2, 3,4, etc. The prizes, called 
“premiums,” are exhibited ona table. These pre- 
miums must correspond, in some way known only 
to the hostess, to some of the numbered objects. 
If, for instance, three premiums are offered they 
must correspond to three of the numbered objects. 

The correspondence between objects and pre- 
miums may be based either on color (a green 
object, for example, may correspond to a green 
premium) or on association (a vase may corre- 
spond to a flower, a table to a doily, etc.). 

The guests are provided with ~cardboard 
circles (as many as objects to be sold) represent- 
ing money. A clever speaker, or one versed in 
the technical vocabulary of auctioneering, is 
preferable for the office of auctioneer. 

The auctioneer mounts a chair or platform 
and announces: ‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen: The 
proprietor of this esteemed and ancient house- 
hold spent too much money on his Christmas 
shopping, so, to raise money for the purpose of 
meeting his January bills, he has decided to sell 
the valuable household items which you see pro- 
vided with numbers from 1 to—. Some of them 
are pieces of antique art antedating the Crusades. 
To make the purchase of exceptional interest 
premiums—you see them on yonder table- 
will be given away free with some of the articles, 
though I am not at liberty to state with which. 
However the prudent bidder will notice that the 
premiums themselves suggest the articles with 
which they go. Before the public sale commences 
I invite a close inspection of the articles to be 
sold and the premiums which go with some of 
the articles.” 
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(After the inspection): ‘‘We shall now pro- 
ceed to sell the articles designated to the highest 
bidder. Be wise and do not spend all your money 
on one object; be judicious and buy the right 
article; be game and do not let your neighbor 
get the better of you. This table was made by 
Peter the Great. It is valued at ten thousand 
dollars. What will you give for this table? One 
dollar only? One dollar, one dollar; two beats 
one, two beats one; two, two, two; three beats 
two, three dollars,” etc. 

In this way all articles are sold to the highest 
bidder. Being limited by the number of tokens 
furnished, each guest desirous of winning a pre- 
mium will be careful not to buy useless arti- 
cles—that is, he will set his ingenuity at work to 
discover the before-named correspondence be- 
tween article and premium. At the conclusion 
those who. have bought articles will present the 
number of each item purchased, whereupon the 
auctioneer will read from a list the corresponding 
premiums. 

This game was tried out at a party of twenty- 
five and proved to be a source of endless hilarity 
and laughter. Fifteen articles were sold and 
three premiums given. Each guest had been 
provided with fifteen tokens, representing fifteen 
dollars. Some of the guests staked their whole 
fortune of ‘fifteen dollars” on one article and 
still did not win a premium; others bought 
articles at ‘“‘one dollar,” since nobody thought it 
worth while to bid higher, and won a premium. 
All depends upon the ingenuity to discover the 
principle of correspondence between article and 
premium. 

For those who like guessing games charades 
about the Christmas dinner are enjoyable, and 
I can send you sixteen of these if you would like 
them. 


A Christmas “ Stag” for the Boys 


H, IT’S a jolly time when Mother lets Bob 

have ‘the fellows” in to supper during 
Christmas week! What to serve need not bother 
her greatly so long as the dish is substantial, 
‘tastes good and lots of it.””, But Mother’s desire 
to do something out of the ordinary for Bob may 
manifest itself in decorating the last course to 
make it look like ‘‘some dessert.”? Then I think 
she might like to duplicate the idea of favors 
given at a boys’ club party. It seemed impossi- 
ble to find any appropriate favors for boys of 
their years, so small globes at twenty-five cents 
each (a smaller size can be purchased for fifteen 
cents) were bought at the favor counter in é6ne 
of our large department stores, and their centers 
were filled with candy. Then a poem containing 
each boy’s Christian name was written and the 
paper used folded in an oblong like a small flag; 
the pin used for the pole of the flag was pushed 
into the globe at the place indicated in the poem, 
or was connected with the name of the char- 
acter selected. For instance, one boy’s name was 
George; his poem was: 

Our capital at Washington 

Is named for George, 

Who set our country free; 

He knew how to fight the Indians, too, 

And never ran when they said, ‘‘ Booh!”’ 

So, George, resolve to be like him 

Whose memory no long years can dim. 


This paper was folded as a flag and pinned 
over the City of Washington on the globe at 
George’s place. A boy.-named Joseph had the 
following: 


Joseph was a brave, brave lad, 
Sold by his jealous brothers; 
But he was good as he could be 
And showed strong love for others. 
So, Joseph, boy, watch out that you 
Are to his model always true. 


This flag was placed in the Holy Land. 
Over Trafalgar Bay a boy named Nelson 
found this: 


Nelson was an English Admiral 
Who at Trafalgar Bay did sail; 
He won that mighty battle 
And never once turned tail. 
So, Nelson, be as great a man— 
Win every battle that you can. 


Over Egypt the flag read for Gordon: 


General Gordon was a soldier brave 
Who fought in Egypt land; 
Of all of England’s soldiers 
He surely was most grand. 
So, Gordon, boy, be brave as he— 
Give your life to the right and your dear country. 


As Father was toastmaster he called on each 
boy to unfold and read his flag. The poems are 
easily prepared, for the boys will not criticize the 
meter. 























As the desire to outdo some one else is very 
strong in the boy of fifteen or sixteen competi- 
tive games and “stunts” will prove a success 
when tried out during the evening. 

Before they begin the games they are given 
cards with gilded wishbones tied on in Christmas 
colors, and for everything successfully done dur- 
ing the evening each one receives a star. Such 
stunts as ‘‘pulling a pin from a chair with one’s 
teeth, ” “Jumping a rope blindfolded,” “‘a pony 
race,” the track being marked by the cutting of 
red tape; “riding a broomstick,” where the boy 
sits tailor fashion between two chairs, takes a 
glove off each of the two posts of the backs of the 
chairs; ‘walking a tight rope,”’ by looking from 
the wrong end of an opera glass focused upon his 
own feet while trying to walk a white tape, and 
so on, will interest the boys. 

I will send you more of these tricks with 
further details if you wish to have them. 


A Party for All Our Friends 


CHRISTMAS musicale is a very pretty 
form of entertaining, as all of one’s friends 
may be asked—if the house is large enough. As 
the house will be decorated for the holidays not 
much preparation will be necessary. Have the 
chairs arranged to face the piano. Don’t have 
more than five or six numbers and have these 
numbers written clearly on white correspondence 
cards with a Christmas emblem or seal at the 
top, or a bar of the music of some old-fashioned 
Christmas carol may be sketched. 

Let all the numbers be old-fashioned Christmas 
melodies, songs and readings. For one reading 
why not have that piece our mothers used to 
hear: ‘“‘Major Jones’s Christmas Present’? 
Then Irwin Russell’s ‘‘Christmas Night in the 
Quarters.”” Both are full of humor. Two old 
Christmas ballads should be selected for the 
solos and that will leave one instrumental num- 
ber to be filled in. But let it be old- fashioned. 
A medley of Christmas songs would be enjoyed. 

While the guests are being served in the dining- 
room have a quartet of voices, stationed under 
the dining-room window, sing a Christmas carol 
without accompaniment. The voices, floating in 
through the opened window, will be a pleasant 
surprise to the guests. 


A Farewell Party to 1914 


“T“HE invitations for a New Year’s party may 
be written as if for a farewell to a personal 
friend, and worded somewhat as follows: 


Dear Miss As 1914 is soon to leave us to 
take up a permanent residence in the Past I am in- 
viting a few friends to a farewell party on December 
thirty-first, from nine-thirty until twelve-thirty. 

May I ask you to bring some gift which 1914 has 
given, and thus help us to have an interesting 
display ? 





In response to the request of the hostess each 
guest should bring a ‘“‘souvenir”’ of the year. 
Musical friends may play or sing compositions 
which have appeared during the year; another 
guest may read an interesting story which has 
been published, while a housekeeping guest may 
pass candy made by a recipe which was new in 
1914. 

A flower lover may bring pictures of varieties 
of flowers which have been introduced during 
1914, while a guest with a mechanical turn of 
mind could exhibit illustrations of inventions 
and describe them in an interesting manner. 

The hostess may request each guest to write the 
name of a gift which he or she will give 1914 to 
take into the past. The slips are then collected 
and the list of “donations” read aloud, the object 
being to guess each giver. For example, the gifts 
may include: “‘A tendency to be sarcastic’; ‘‘A 
crépe shirtw aist made in baggy style with kimono 
sleeves”; ‘An inclination to worry,” etc. 

A Fashion Review could appropriately be held, 
and each woman be asked to write a description 
of a hat and gown which she has worn during 
the past year. These descriptions are read aloud 
by the hostess, and the men requested to identify 
their wives’ costumes. 

For the table decoration use as a center- 
piece a doll’s trunk decorated with holly 
and marked: ‘£1914, The Past, in Care of 
Father Time.” In this may be placed inex- 
pensive noise-making favors to be distrib- 
uted while refreshments are being enjoyed 
for use in welcoming the New Year. 

When the hour of twelve strikes the trunk 
should be removed from the table and in 
its place should be set a cake with candles, 
lettered: ‘°1915.” 





NOTE—Miss Hunt will be delighted to help 
mothers and daughters plan to have good times at 
their Christmas parties. She will also send, upon 
request, help in arranging a little tot’s afternoon tea 
party. When writing to her kindly inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope and send your letter in care of 
THE Lapres’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Economize 
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Yet Want the Day to be the Usual Happy One 





CHRISTMAS CAKES 
WITHOUT SUGAR AND EGGS 


By Marion Harris Neil 


UT COOKIES. 

Cream half a 
cupful of butterwith 
three tablespoonfuls 
of golden sirup; add 
a quarter of a cup- 
ful of milk, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla 
extract, two cupfuls 
of flour sifted with 
one teaspoonful of 
baking powder and 
two tablespoonfuls of finely chopped 
nut meats, and mix together. 

Roll out and cut with a round 
cutter; lay on buttered baking-tins, 
sprinkle over with chopped nut meats, 
and bake in a moderate oven for fif- 
teen minutes. 


SpicE CAKE. Fourcupfuls of flour, 
half a cupful of currants, half a cupful 
of Sultana raisins, one teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, four tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, four tablespoonfuls of 
golden sirup, a pinch of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of powdered ginger, one tea- 
spoonful of mixed powdered spices 
and some buttermilk. 

Rub the butter into the flour; add 
the dry ingredients and the sirup, 
with sufficient buttermilk to form a 
stiff batter. Bake ina greased tin for 
one hour, in a moderate oven. 


Pork CAKE. One pound of fat 
salt pork, one cupful of boiling water, 
half a pound of currants, half a pound 
of seeded raisins, a quarter of a 
pound of chopped candied lemon 
peel, two cupfuls of golden sirup, one 
cupful of molasses, one ounce of pow- 
dered cloves, two ounces of powdered 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful of grated 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of powdered 
ginger and one teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda. 

Free the pork from lean and rind 
and chop it fine, then add the boil- 
ing water. Cool and add the sirup, 
the soda mixed with the molasses, 
the fruit, spices, and sufficient flour to 
make a thick cake batter. Divide 
into two buttered and papered tins, 
and bake until ready, in a moderate 
oven. 


A Goop Sort GINGERBREAD. One 
tablespoonful and a half of butter, 
one cupful of molasses, one table- 
spoonful of boiling water, one .tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, one 
teaspoonful of powdered ginger, one 
teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon, 


IT bathinceiell [ 
THE C€ 
By Ida C 


HY do you 

look so un- 
happy the day be- 
fore Christmas?” I 
asked a little eight- 
year-old. ‘‘ Because 
my mamma won't 
let me help. The 
kitchen door is shut 
and I haven’ t any- 
thing to do.’”’ No 
matter how little the child, he or she 
is never too young to learn that the 
foundation of Christmas joy is doing 
for others; and no matter if children 
are a ‘‘bother,’’ they are deprived of 
one of the happiest memories of 
Christmas if they are not allowed to 
assist in the preparations. 

There are many things which the 
little ones can do on a corner of the 
kitchen table. Chocolate pepper- 
mint turtles are easily made. To do 
this stick a whole clove through a cur- 
rant and then into the peppermint: 
this makes the head and neck. Then 
put in cloves for claws, and a little 
end of clove for a tail. These may be 
used as candies or as the decoration 
for a cake with white icing, or tiny 
round chocolate cakes may be made 
into turtles in the same way. 


Ir ONE LIVES IN THE COUNTRY a 
tiny Christmas tree cut from some 
thicket where it could not possibly 
grow to maturity could be used asa 
centerpiece, the base being concealed 
by evergreens and red apples, the 
decoration consisting of gilded nuts 
and strings of popcorn and cranber- 
ries, the preparation of which will oc- 
cupy many an hour. In thiscase the 
individual nut dishes might consist of 
big red apples hollowed out and lined 
with fringed waxed paper. 


PopcoRN BALLS. There are sev- 
eral things which may be done with 
molasses taffy. The very first of 
these is popcorn balls. Pop three 
quarts of corn; then put a cupful 
of molasses and a scant half cupful 
of sugar in a stewpan, with a table- 
spoonful of butterine or butter and 
a few grains of salt. Let this boil 
until it is brittle when tried in cold 
water, then pour over the popcorn 
and shape into balls. These may be 
wrapped individually in waxed paper 
with fringed ends (the kindergarten 
youngsters will enjoy cutting the pa- 
per), and either twisted or tied with 
a bit of gold cord. Or the corn may 
be fashioned into hollow nests which 
may be lined with doilies of fringed 
waxed paper and filled with nuts for 
the Christmas dinner table. A little 
partridge-berry vine makes a pretty 





Nut Cookies 


COST 
CHILDREN TO MAKE T 





Chocolate Turtles tle 


half a teaspoonful 
of grated nutmeg, 
half ateaspoonful of 
powdered cloves, 
half a teaspoonful 
of salt and from two 
to three cupfuls of 
sifted flour. 

Melt the butter 
and add it to the 
molasses; then add 
the spices, salt, the 
soda dissolved in the boiling water, 
and enough flour to make a very 
soft dough, too soft toroll. Bake in 
a buttered and papered tin, ina mod- 
erate oven, for thirty-five minutes. 
Mix it quickly and put it into the 
oven at once. 


RAISED LoaF CAKE. Three cup- 
fuls of light dough, one cupful of 
golden sirup, one cupful of Sultana 
raisins, half a cupful of chopped can- 
died citron peel, half a teaspoonful of 
powdered ginger, half a teaspoonful 
of grated nutmeg, one teaspoonful of 
powdered cinnamon, a quarter of a 
cupful of fruit juice, half a teaspoon- 
ful of carbonate of soda, a quarter of 
a cupful of milk and half a cupful of 
soft butter. 

Mix the butter and sirup into the 
dough; then add the fruit, spices, 
fruit juice, and the soda dissolved in 
the milk. Mix thoroughly, and allow 
to rise for one hour or until it looks 
light. Bake in a hot oven. 


ECONOMICAL FRuIT CAKE. Half a 
cupful of golden sirup, three-quarters 
of a cupful of butter, half a teaspoon- 
ful each of powdered ginger, cinna- 
mon, allspice, cloves and mace, half 
a cupful of chopped English walnut 
meats, one cupful and a half of flour, 
a quarter of a cupful of grape juice, a 
quarter of a cupful of milk, a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of salt, half a pound 
of Sultana raisins, half a pound of 
currants, a quarter of a pound of 
chopped candied citron peel, a quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda. 

Cream the butter, then beat in the 
golden sirup; add the spices, nuts, 
one cupful of the flour, the salt, grape 
juice, fruit, milk, half of the remain- 
ing flour mixed with the cream of 
tartar, and the remainder of the flour 
mixed with the soda. Mix and turn 
into a cake-tin and bake in a moder- 
ate oven for an hour and a quarter. 


EO R 
HESE 


MUCH I 


C. Bailey-Allen 


decoration, or the 
popcorn balls may be 
used as a centerpiece 
for the Christmas 
dinner table. Inthe 
latter case do not 
wrapthem, but make 
a pile in the center of 
the table, with a lit- 
partridge-berry 
vine between the 
balls, and build a fence of striped 
sticks of candy around the base. 


WHAT TO Do WITH FONDANT. In 
case Mother makes some fondant or 
extra frosting for cakes it may be 
used in a variety of ways. One of the 
simplest of these is on decorated 
cookies; chocolate wafers, for in- 
stance, may have an animal cracker 
stuck on each by means of the frost- 
ing; or thin crackers may be made 
into sandwiches by means of the 
frosting filling, while big, round, soft 
ginger cookies become very Christ- 
massy if each is decorated with a 
spoonful of frosting and a spray of 
holly fashioned from leaves cut from 
citron, with berries of little red win- 
tergreen candies. 


Scissors NOVELTIES. Y oungsters 
always love to cut, and a pair of 
blunt scissors will keep them quiet 
foralongtime. There is orange peel 
to be snipped into match-shaped 
pieces, or halves of orange skin may 
be scalloped around the edges, to 
hold individual services of candies or 
nuts. There are fruits to stuff, a slit 
being made in each with the scissors, 
the seeds being removed and the fill- 
ing inserted. Peanuts may be used 
in dates, a bit of marshmallow or a 
nut meat in prunes, and a shred of 
candied cherry in raisins. If there is 
not time to make wreaths the chil- 
dren may form cornucopias of thin 
red cardboard, either pasting or sew- 
ing them together, and tying on a 
hanger of ribbon or cord. These may 
be hung in the windows, with a few 
tips of pine or hemlock in each. Then 
there are always doilies which may 
be cut from crépe paper, with figures, 
such as poinsettia blossoms with 
leaves, etc. These may be used un- 
der the fruit cup or ice-cream dishes. 


MAKING CAKES “LOOK NICE. 
The children will enjoy arranging 
decorations for very ine xpensive 
cakes covered with a white icing. 
From citron sliced thin they can 
make, from a paper pattern, little 
holly leaves, adding a thin strip fora 
stem and using little red candies with 
the leaves to ornament the cakes. 











CANNOT AFFORD TURKEY 
By Marion Harris Neil 


ILLANKED Chops. 

Broil some thick 
chops on one side 
and arrange them 
crossways, overlap- 
ping each other on a 
hot plank. Season 
with salt, pepper 
and melted butter. 
Cook for twenty 
minutes, basting fre- 
quently. Placea 
cooked cauliflower 
on a hot round plank, arrange the 
chops around it, and decorate with 
mashed potatoes passed through a 
forcing-bag and star tube, and a hot 
macedoine of vegetables. Putintoa 
hot oven for five minutes. Serve at 
once with brown sauce. 


LITTLE TURKEYS. Two pork ten- 
derloins, some strips of bacon, and 
some turkey dressing. Take the ten- 
derloins and cut them lengthwise 
through the middle, being careful 
not to cut them in halves. Fill them 
with turkey dressing; pin them to- 
gether with tiny wooden skewers; 
lay a strip of bacon over each, and 
lay them in a baking-pan. Pour in 
sufficient water to cover the bottom 
of the pan and bake the tenderloins 
until tender. Serve hot with brown 
gravy. 

To make a dry dressing use crust- 
less slices of stale bread, buttered and 
cut into dice. Add chopped parsley 
and seasoning and mix thoroughly. 


Duck Pie. Cut one duck in small, 
neat joints, keeping back any trim- 
mings and skin to make some gravy. 
Wash the trimmings and put them 
into a saucepan with cold water to 
cover, asmall onion, a bunch of herbs 
and one teaspoonful of salt. Allow 
these to simmer while the pie is cook- 
ing; then strain ready for use. 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of drip- 
pings or bacon fat in a frying-pan. 
When smoking hot put in the pieces 
of duck and fry them a nice brown 
color. Then lift them out, draining 
them well from the fat. Now brown 
two tablespoonfuls of chopped onion 
in the fat, and drain that also. Mix 
the onion with the duck along with 
one teaspoonful of powdered sage 
and a liberal sprinkling of salt and 
pepper. Cut four parboiled pota- 
toes in slices, and arrange the duck 
and the potatoes in layers in a fire- 
proof dish, piling high in the center. 





Garnished Planked Dish 


Pour in half a cup- 
ful of water and 
cover the pie with 
pastry. Makea hole 
in the center of the 
crust with a knife 
and brush over with 
beatenegg. Bakein 
a hot oven for one 
hour and a half. 
When ready fill up 
with some of the 
gravy from the 
trimmings. Serve hot, garnished 
with parsley. 


RABBIT PiE. Choose a young and 
tender rabbit. Wash it and let it lie 
in salt and water for thirty minutes. 
Then dry it and cut it in small, neat 
joints. Coat these joints with flour 
and fry them for a few minutes in 
hot drippings or butter. Put the 
joints of rabbit thus prepared on toa 
plate; add to them six ounces of ham 
or bacon cut into thin strips, and sea- 
son with pepper, salt, chopped pars- 
ley and the grated rind of half a 
lemon. 

Mix all together; then put the 
mixture into a fireproof dish, pil- 
ing it rather high in the center. Pour 
in a little stock; add one hard- 
cooked egg, cut in six or eight pieces. 
Cover the pie with a plain pastry and 
bake in a moderately hot oven for 
one hour and a half. Salt pork cut 
in pieces may be used instead of ba- 
con, and a little onion may be added. 

Rabbit pie may be served either 
hot or cold; if it is to be eaten cold 
fill it up when cooked with stock that 
will jelly when cold. 


FILLETS OF BEEF WITH OYSTERS. 
Two pounds of fillets of beef, two 
dozen oysters, four tablespoonfuls of 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
one cupful and a half of gravy, salt 
and pepper to taste. 

Cut the meat into fillets three- 
quarters of aninch thick. Heat them 
in a frying-pan, and fry them until 
they are slightly browned; then add 
the stock. Stir it well; then put 
the lid on the pan, and let the con- 
tents simmer gently for one hour. 
Season the gravy to taste, strain into 
it any liquor there may be with the 
oysters, halve the oysters, and add 
them. Reheat the gravy gently. 
Arrange the fillets in a circle on a hot 
dish, put the oysters in the center, 
and strain the gravy over. 


CHRISTMAS FAVORS 





MAD 


E AT LITTLE COST 


By Virginia Hunt 


HE Christmas-tree 

favor illustrated is 
made of a piece of fringed, 
green crépe paper wrapped 
thickly at its base around 
an upright wire and taper- 
ing to the apex where a 
small gilt star tops the 
tree, from which a rain of 
glittering tinsel strands 
falls. The tree is mounted 
on a box covered with the 
green paper. After-dinner 
mints in green are nice to 
use in the box. 


POINSETTIA BAGS. Poin- 
settias made of paper, with 
bags attached, filled with bonbons, 
make pretty favors for the Christmas 
party. Cut pet tals from red crépe paper 
with the grain of the crépe, and down 
the center of each paste a red-covered 
wire. Loop one end of an eighteen- 
inch wire around the middle of six 
poinsettia centers, which may be 
bought ready made. Bring the ends 
of the centers together and bind 
with hair wire. Around this center 
fasten three small petals and eleven 
large ones with fine wire. Starting 
at the base of the flower wind the 
stem witha strip of green crépe paper 
cut against the grain of the crépe. 
Lay in a few leaves while winding. 

The bag is a circle cut from crépe 
paper and tied near the top with a 
bit of ribbon. 


Hotty PLace-Carps. This ad 
mirable little idea is simple in the 
extreme. Three leaves of miniature 
holly are grouped at the upper left of 
a plain white card,and concealing the 
end of the stems is a five-sided piece 
of red cardboard measuring about 
half an inch in height and width. 
The whole effect is that of a small 
pot of growing holly. 


PAPER BASKETS FOR CANDY. For 
favor baskets to hold nuts or bon- 
bons it is possible to make, from pa- 
per, baskets in imitation of the candy 
canes so familiar at Christmastime. 
The foundation is of light- weight 
white cotton-covered wires, twisted 
together, making a single strand. 
Each wire is wound with a strip of 
white crépe paper an inch and a half 
wide cut across the grain of the crépe. 
When the desired thickness is ob- 
tained wind a narrower strip about 
three-quarters of an inch wide around 
the wires to secure a neater surface. 
A final strip of red crépe paper gives 
the striped finish. When several 
wires have been prepared begin to 
coil them on a flat surface, applying 





Tree Favor Box 


a mixture of paste and glue, 
in the proportion of two- 
thirds paste to one-third 
glue, between the coils. 
When a new length of wire 
is added fit the ends to- 
gether carefully and wind 
for a short distance with a 
narrow strip of paper to 
cover up the joint. The 
handle is made of two 
strands of the imitation 
“candy ’”’ twisted together 
and fastened to the basket 
with glue. A coat of white 
shellac over the entire bas- 
ket is the final touch. 


A Snow-BaBy FAvor. A charm- 
ing Christmas favor that will go well 
with a miniature Christmas tree used 
as a centerpiece on the dinner table is 
one made of four twigs of evergreen, 
placing two to the right and two to 
the left and fastened together in the 
center. In addition to this a pine 
cone is placed on top of the twigs at 
each end, fastened to the twig by a 
wire which also extends to the center. 
A few tiny bare twigs are added and 
the whole brushed with mica snow. 
Next tie a bright red ribbon around 
the center and put one end of the 
ribbon through a long narrow piece 
of heavy white paper, which allows 
the favor to be used as a place-card 
also; then tie together the two ends 
of ribbon. On top of this bow perch 
one of the little snow babies that 
may be obtained for five cents. 


A NOVELTY PLACE-CARD. A little 
novelty that is decorative as a Christ- 
mas place-card is to make a circle of 

ardboard three inches across. Cut 
ous from the center of this circle 
another circle measuring one inch 
and a half in diameter. This will 
leave a wreath-shaped card three- 
quarters of an inch wide. Lay this 
ring on a piece of paper decorated 
with a Christmas design. Allow a 
margin on each edge of about a quar- 
ter of an inch to turnin. Turn these 
flat on the back and paste them 
down. Cover the back with a plain 
piece of crépe paper cut to fit. Fasten 
a paper clip to the lower part of the 
circle on its reverse so that it will fit 
over a tumbler, and with a bow of 
baby ribbon tie to the upper part of 
the wreath a tiny bell such as may be 
bought for about five cents a dozen. 
Add a plain piece of paper across the 
wreath on the lower part of the front 
to serve as the name-card. When 
these are in place around the Christ- 
mas table they will be found most 
attractive. 
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Wi selecting silk hosiery for 
Xmas gifts, don’t forget that the 


satisfaction the hosiery gives will decide 
its lasting appreciation. When you give 


HM! Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


your assurance of satisfaction is 
complete. 
McCallum’s No. 113 and No. 122, fine black silk 


hosiery, have a rich beauty and strong, fine weave 
that are unapproached in other hosiery at any price. 


No. 153’s are obtainable in any color to match 
shoes or gown on a few days’ notice. 


In silk half-hose for men, No. 1201, black, No. 
326, black and colors, and No. 329, unusually hand- 


some two-toned hose, are especially recommended. 
Sold at the Best Shops Everywhere 
Send for booklet, “You Just Know She Wears Them” 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 





Four Extra Values 
In Sleepingwear 


There are 513 Other Brighton-Carlsbad 
Styles 50c to $5.00 


E have become the sleepingwear author- 

ities through making better, handsomer, 
more durable and more comfortable sleeping 
garments. Extra in everything but cost. There 
isa Brighton-Carlsbad garment forevery need; 
for every person of every age; a weight of mate- 
rial for every season or climate, for indoor or 
outdoor sleeping and a pattern for every taste. 


2PTGHTON 
I Rigi} ND) 
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For All the Family, 50c to $5.00 
1. Pajunion - on ee pajama — 2 union paja- 


—without draw string—a surpris 
ing improvement in men's sleepingwear. 
$1.50 to $3.00. 

2 F P k G An extra long, full 

° oot oc et own garment with 18-in. 
hem making foot pockets —assures warm feet— keeps 
garment down—benefits rheumatics—$1.00 to $5.00 
medium and extra heavy weights. For men, women and 
children. Also supplied without hood. 

U Sl One piece men’s, women’s 

2. nion eeper and childre n’s suit, with or 
without belt. Supplied also with hood and feet (as illus- 
trated). Complete winter comfort—$1.50 to $5.00. 


*L)? Sl with feet. Extra values. 
4. Child s eepers heavy flannelettes 50c up. 
With hood and draw-string-wrist (as illustrated), 75c up. 
Best precaution against colds. 


Send Your Name For the Nightie Book 


It pictures and prices the world’s 
best selection of sleeping garments. 


H. B. Glover Co. °?* Dubuque, Iowa 


All materials 
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Illustrations From Original Designs 





Which One Am I? Can You Tell Us Apart? 


Write for Illustrated List of Parker Brothers’ 


PASTIME PICTURE PUZZLES 
FOR ADULTS 


or J f Cg AA te é, A wonderful amusement and mind-rest. They 
i, 4 Qa "ns sa £2 j egg. ' z 7. are recommended by physicians for the 

e : : ‘sae ‘ latter and by us for the fun they give. 
de PASTIME PUZZLES are the most finely made picture 











Sister and Brother Dolls, Greta and Fritz Y se : puzzles in pe world. The subjects are all beautiful in 
ve Bie “4 : color and of the hi ~s tye “a o> tie pi modem art. 
~ a “7, — a a age to 
ITTLE character dolls like the pick- * : agg Me pce, —$ = 
aninny twins, Sam and Ham, a Pe ’ (poe ROOK 
illustrated at the top of the page, will , iy ROOK Ks 
appeal to children in a different way ‘a ‘ ' ; |? The Game 
from the average dressed doll be- -. . 2. y ° ? — of Games 
cause of their originality. The twins : i Ss t ‘PAy The best loved household 
3 are attached to an elastic cord in- foo : ; , dy game se agers For 
1S cased in ribbon, and are supposed ae a « a ao —_ = 
to be dangled over one’s finger and “a &»4 and three handed games, as 
made to dance a jig to aragtime tune. or well = a one aunbes You _ fnogine = 
, Q rn és novel charm, simplicity an til 
= verge a ; de “ge ee neg you play it. Jt’s irresistible! Get i it today. 
a people made of thread and worsted, 50c at Deals et il : 
Ice. and the little Eskimo and his sister ae a amma atte 1 ca 
tch have their furry clothes sewed on to \ PIT 
keep out the cold. é, ; ‘y 
lo These hand-made dolls are inde- j The Great 
“4 structible and cost but little. Full / Fun- Maker 
led directions for making them will be 2 For laughter, excitement and 
; supplied upon request. Please in- z a rollicking good time Pit 
’ has no equal. It is learned 
close postage, and address the : in'two misiutes tis wort 
= Needlework Editors. 4 many times its price. 
m { : ' } i SOc at your Dealer’s or by mail from us. 
* ; & : i The brightest new game 
— ‘y Es ‘ : ‘ . oa CSS» 3 ai | — =n for many years. A fit com- 
; ; . i panion to ROOK and PIT, 
yet unlike either of them. 
te is absolutely fascinat- 
ea ie ‘ack contains 60 
Hooded and Wrapped in a All Ready for the Dance at i a?  S npn mea", de- 
a E Anas the Chustmas Party } signed in colors. SOc at 
} Cape Ready for Visiting Sy. 2 your Dealer’s or by 
1 sng mail from us. 
—_ > GET ALL THREE GAMES 
ee Each will delight you in a different way. 








LS a? a Se) (PARKER BROTHERS 
be fee , SALEM, MASSACH 
OR FLATIRON BLDG, 
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showing original Christmas Cards, Calendars, Chil- 
dren’s Books, works of leading artists and writers, 
finest color work—produced by E. Nister, of Nurem- 
berg, Germany, fanioia color printer. In writing, 
kindly specify ‘‘Christmas Card,’”’ ‘‘Calendar,’’ or 
‘Children’s Books’’ Catalogue. Among the gift 
books in Christmas Card Catalogue are: 


“A Prayer for Christmas Morning’’—by 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, 20 pages, size 5x7 
inches, beautifully printed in colors from 
hand illuminations. Designs by Edith 
V. Cowles. Pages mounted with plate 
mark, ivory parchment cover—50c. 


| || Dutton’s Xmas Catalogues FREE 
| 


In same series with above we offer: 

“Things Worth While’—by Ludwig S. 
Dale, illuminated by May G. Hop- 
wood—850 cents. 

“The Spirit of Christmas’—by Rev. J. H. 
Jowett, M. A.—50 cents. 

“Bells Across the Snow’—by Frances 
Ridley Havergal—50 cents. 

Among the attractive calendars 
shown in calendar catalogue are: 

\\ : \ “The Cheer Up Calendar’—a calendar 

\ of smiles—12 pages, 6x8 inches, ribbon 

\ hanger, many quotations, good illus- 

= trations—50 cents. 

“The Fellowship Calendar’’—selections 
from great authors, 12 pages, 6x8‘ 
inches, embossed in gold and colors, rib- 
bon hanger—50 cents. 

“My Lady’s Calendar’—12 pages, 534x6 
inches, dainty illustrations by Bertha E. 
Blodgett, 12 quotations, ribbon hanger, 
printed in colors—a dainty gift for a 
lady—S50 cents. 

| “A Dog Tale’—a story without words, by 

Cecil Aldin—12 pages, 8 x934 inches, 

suitable for a boy—50 ents. 
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Little Boy Dolls are Delightfully Real Playmates 


HERE is no deeper joy of child- 

hood than that which comes 
to a little girl from the possession of 
a beautiful doll, and the natural 
maternal instinct is satisfied and 
happily developed when the doll 
takes on a real human appearance 
and can be dressed in real children’s 
clothes. Whether the choice be for 


a girl or a boy doll, dress it in minia- As an example of the many attractive 





Christmas cards in colors, we mention the & Flin. 

ture of the child itself. “Mother Santa Claus” series of six designs py et 
“ ‘ . by Ethel Dewees, with verses—per set, D / 
Patterns (including Guide-Chart) 25 cents. 5 
és | 
for the numbered doll clothes shown In children’s'books a popularone is JIN- | #8 





| GLES & RHYMES by Mary D. Brine, 50 “ 
pages, size 8x94, fully illustrated—50cents. &7 3 ] 
Any of above sent postpaid on re- SE Lb 
ceipt of price,if mot to be had of 
| your dealer. 


on this page can be supplied in three 
sizes: 14, 18 and 22 inches, at fifteen 
cents for each number, post-free. 
Order from your nearest dealer in 


Orders for cards or catalogue requests should be addressed to 
og 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or 









































oe ail ee be f tee E. P. DUTTON & CO., Dept. A, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
DY mall, giving number of pattern Visitors to New York are invited to call. 
and size of doll, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Department, ‘ 
THE LaptiEs’ Home JournAL, Inde- * CLASS PINS 
pendence Square, Philadelphia. we, FACTORY TO YOU 
pone eaten. eee ; : FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
; All Ready for Cold, Snowy Weather A Real Little Eskimo Boy Q SP Catalog with attractive prices mailed 
j M free upon request. Special offer, either style of pins here 
fear Se EAL ARNE a pen - = EET NRL A, ered Gt Pines : FO MEE MD A BN illustrated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
: colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each; $3.00 
dozen; SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50 dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 525 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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7 The 
Christmas Dinner 


With Six at the Table 
and the Cost From $2 to $5 


By Ida C. Bailey-Allen 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December, 1914 
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E time to plan the Christmas dinner is not a day or so 

| beforehand, but at least two weeks in advance, and then not 

just ‘‘in the head,” but with paper and pencil. The ordinary 

Sunday dinner, dressed up with Christmas garnishes and presided 

over by a rested mother, will be appreciated more than the table 
groaning with good things served by a tired, unnerved woman. 

The reason so many housekeepers find the Christmas dinner a 
great task is because they do not enlist the help of the entire household. 
Preparations should be commenced days ahead, when there are 
raisins to be stoned for the pudding, nuts to be cracked, and mince- 
meat to be made. Why not make a frolic of it instead of overtaxing 
yourself, and enjoy the children’s laughter and good time? At first 
it may seem harder to direct than to do the work yourself, but in 
reality it is not, because in the act of being merry and pleasant you 
relax. Sty een 

On the day before the turkey or other meat can be prepared for 
cookery, the soup made ready for reheating, and the salad greens 
put to crisp. To be sure it may seem impossible to do this and get 
the other meals besides, but if an oven dinner is planned, or something 
else equally simple, it can be done easily. 

Unless there are servants it is always a problem to serve a holiday 
meal. Nothing is more disagreeable than to see the hostess jumping 
up and down to “‘wait on table.” In one family the clever mother 
realized that in doing this she was not only causing uneasiness 
among her guests, but was also inculcating selfishness in her children. 
So she talked it over with her sons, who ranged from eleven to 
twenty years of age, and appointed each to some special task in 
serving the dinner. The youngest filled the glasses and replenished 
the butter, the three older boys removed the soiled dishes and placed 
each course, soon becoming so adept that the mother could enjoy 
her meal and guests without fear of interruption. 

The following menus for six, ranging from two to five dollars for 
materials, show how the Christmas dinner can be varied, unusual 
and ample at small cost: 


Dinner for Two Dollars 


Orange Sections Around Mounds of Sugar 
Clear Celery Soup, Crackers 
Chicken Pie, Baked Dressing Diced Turnips 
Apple, Cranberry and Cabbage Salad Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Baked Indian Pudding, Whipped Cream 
Black Coffee 





Dinner for Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 


Prune and Orange Cocktail 
Tomato Bouillon, Croutons 
Potted Chicken in Brown Gravy, or Roast Shoulder of Fresh Ham 
Baked Dressing 
Mashed Potatoes Diced Turnips Boiled Onions 
Celery, Nut and Cranberry Salad Buttered Baking-Powder Biscuit 
Christmas Date Pudding, Hard Cocoanut Sauce 
Black Coffee 





Dinner for Three Dollars 


Grapefruit With Candied Cherries 
Oyster Soup, Toast Sticks of Entire-Wheat Bread 
Braised Duck Potatoes in Pan Glazed Onions Celery 
Lettuce, Cress and Pimento Salad Cheese Crackers 
Apple Charlotte Home-Made Mints 
Black Coffee 





Dinner for Three Dollars and Fifty Cents 


Brussels-Sprout Canapés 
Chestnut Soup, Croutons 
Roast Goose, Giblet Stuffing and Tomato Sauce, or Roast Beef and 
Yorkshire Pudding 
Sweet Potatoes Onions 
Endive, Green Pepper and Celery Salad 
Christmas Pudding, Hard-Egg Sauce 
Salted Peanuts Candied Orange Peel 
Black Coffee 





Dinner for Four Dollars 
Clear Tomato Soup, Cornmeal Crisps 
Spaghetti Timbales, Oyster Sauce 
Roast Turkey, Dressing Mashed Potatoes 
Cranberry Jelly 
Salad of Brussels Sprouts, Celery and Lettuce 
Buttered Tiny Rolls or Cheese Sticks 
Crackajack Ice Cream Christmas Kisses 
Salted Peanuts Black Coffee 


Diced Turnips 





Dinner for Four Dollars and Fifty Cents 

Peanut Canapés 

Julienne Soup, Crackers 
Little Oyster and Mushroom Pies 
Roast Goose, Giblet Stuffing Mashed Potatoes 
Fried Parsnips With Green Peppers 
Orange, Cress and Celery Salad Buttered Rolls 
Log Cabin Parfait 
Chocolate-Dipped Fruit Cake, Dates, etc. 
Salted Almonds 


Radishes 
Baked Apples 


Candied Grapefruit Peel 
Black Coffee 
Dinner for Five Dollars 
Tuna-Fish Cocktail in Orange Cups 
Onion Soup Croutons 
Asparagus Timbales, Cream Sauce 
Roast Turkey, Dressing Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Cranberry Frappé 
Lettuce and Celery Salad With Roquefort Dressing 
Brown Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Little Mince Pastries Surmounted by 
Molds of Frozen Ginger Whipped Cream 
Turkish Paste Salted Peanuts 


Brussels Sprouts 


Coffee 
The following recipes include those that may be unfamiliar: 


CHESTNUT Soup. One pint of Italian chestnuts, one pint of water, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of caramelized sugar, a 
little lemon rind, one quart of veal stock, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of butter, salt, pepper and mace to taste. 
Blanch, peel and chop the chestnuts; add lemon rind, salt and sugar 
to the water, and cook until tender, replenishing the water as needed. 


DECORATION BY DUGALO STEWART WALKER 


Then sift; add to the stock, and thicken with the flour and butter 
rubbed together; add the seasonings. 


Loc CaBIN ParFaiT. One cupful of sugar, half a cupful of boiling 
water, yolks of three eggs, two cupfuls of heavy cream, half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Caramelize half the sugar in the double- 
boiler top. Add to it the boiling water, and, when liquid again, set 
it over hot water. Beat the egg yolks with the remaining sugar; add 
to the caramel, and cook until thickened like custard. When this is 
done add the cream, which has been whipped solid, until half is in. 
Flavor, cut and fold in the rest. Have ready a chilled mold dipped 
in cold water. Pour in the mixture, cover the top with waxed paper, 
and pack in equal parts of ice and salt for three hours. Allow four 
lady fingers to each person; arrange them log-cabin fashion on 
plates covered with paper doilies; place a serving of parfait in the 
center of each and sprinkle with candied cherries and angelica. 


FROZEN GINGER WHIPPED CREAM. One cupful of heavy cream, 
a quarter of a cupful of powdered sugar, a quarter of a cupful of 
finely chopped candied ginger, a few drops of lemon extract. Beat 
the cream and sugar together; add the ginger and flavoring, place 
in a mold, and bury in equal parts of ice and salt for two hours. 


PEANUT CaNnaPEs. Brown rounds of bread in deep fat. Spread 
with cream cheese, sprinkle with chopped peanuts, put half a stuffed 
olive upon each and a wreath of parsley sprigs around the edge. 


ASPARAGUS TIMBALES. Half a cupful of rich milk, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a few grains of pepper, two tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, two eggs, one can of asparagus. Select small 
timbale molds and cut off the tips of the asparagus the depth of the 
molds. Cut three-quarters of a cupful of cubes of the remaining 
stalks of the asparagus. Butter the molds, line them with the 
asparagus tips, and place a pimento star in the bottom of each mold. 
Make a sauce of the milk, flour, butter and seasonings; add it to the 
asparagus cubes and eggs, slightly beaten, pour gently into the molds, 
and bake in a pan of hot water. Serve with cream sauce. 


OYSTER AND MusHrRoomM Pre. Half a pint of small oysters, a 
quarter of a pound of fresh mushrooms, one cupful of milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, a few grains of 
mace, a few drops of onion juice, a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, 
a few grains of pepper, flaky pie crust. Wash the oysters. Cut the 
mushrooms in small pieces, and fry in the butter; add the flour and 
milk; season, let boil, drop in the oysters, and put the mixture in six 
small ramekins. Set on rounds of the pastry, and bake. 


Roast Goose. Cleana young fat goose as usual, then stuff it with 
the following mixture: Chop the giblets fine, add two cupfuls of 
breadcrumbs, four tablespoonfuls of chopped suet, one tablespoon- 
ful of minced parsley, grated lemon rind, a little nutmeg and sage, 
and two chopped onions. Moisten with boiling water. After truss- 
ing place on a rack in the baking-pan and cook for an hour. Then 
pour off the fat, dredge the bird with flour, salt and pepper, and 
when the flour browns baste often. It will take from two hours to 
two hours and a half for a young goose. In making the gravy pour 
off most of the fat and add a cupful of sifted canned tomatoes. 


CELERY AND CRANBERRYSALAD. Onecupfulanda half of shredded 


celery, one cupful of cranberries, half a cupful of walnut meats, - 


lettuce, three tablespoonfuls of olive oil, one tablespoonful of vinegar, 
half a tablespoonful of cranberry juice, salt. Prick the cranberries 
and cook in a little sirup made of equal parts of sugar and water. 
Leave them whole. Shred the celery in two-inch lengths and let it 
“curl” in cold water for two hours. Make a French dressing of the 
oil, vinegar, cranberry juice and a little salt. Mix with the celery. 
Arrange nests of the lettuce, pile the celery on each, stud with the 
cranberries, and sprinkle the nuts, chopped coarse, over the top. 


CRACKAJACK IcE CREAM. Onecupful and a quarter of granulated 
sugar, one junket tablet, one teaspoonful of vanilla, one quart of 
rich milk, one pint can of evaporated milk, crackajack. Caramelize 
half the sugar; add to it a quarter of a cupful of boiling water and 
let cook until liquid. Add to the milk and remaining sugar. Heat 
until tepid; then add the flavoring, and the junket tablet crushed 
in one tablespoonful of cold water. Pour into the ice-cream can, 
and when set add the evaporated milk. Freeze in three parts of ice 
to one part of salt, and let stand packed for at least two hours to 
ripen. Scoop outinconesand rolleach in slightly crushed crackajack. 


LITTLE CHRISTMAS PuppiINGs. Four tablespoonfuls of molasses, 
a quarter of a cupful of sugar, half a cupful of milk, half a teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, a quarter of a teaspoonful of ginger, a quarter of a 
cupful of chopped dates, two tablespoonfuls of chopped orange peel, 
four tablespoonfuls of butter, half a teaspoonful of soda, half a 
teaspoonful of clove, an eighth of a teaspoonful of nutmeg, half a 
cupful of raisins, half a cupful of chopped figs, one cupful and 
three-quarters of pastry flour. Melt the butter; add to the milk 
(slightly warmed); add the soda to the molasses; mix all together 
with spices and sugar, and gradually beat in a cupful of flour. Mix 
the remaining flour with the fruit; add to mixture, and beat. Pour 
into well-oiled individual molds, and steam for one hour and a half. 
Garnish each with a bit of holly. Serve with hard sauce. 


CANDIED GRAPEFRUIT PEEL. Cut grapefruit peel in long strips, 
put on to cook in cold water, let boil up and drain. Repeat four 
times. Then add as much water and sugar as peel, and simmer until 
translucent. Then drain, roll in granulated sugar, and let dry. 


APPLE CHARLOTTE. Arrange halved lady fingers in deep sherbet 
cups. Put four tablespoonfuls of baked apple sauce in the bottom 
of each, and top with whipped cream which has been sweetened and 
flavored with orange extract. 


SALTED PEANUTs. Raw peanuts, salt, cooking oil. Shell the 
peanuts and pour on boiling water to blanch them. Let them stand 
for several hours to dry, then fry them in cooking oil until they are 
a pale brown. Turn on clean, crumpled brown paper, sprinkle with 
salt, and cool. 





NOTE—When this page was sent to press, which necessarily was several weeks in 
advance of its issuance, the market prices of food in New York allowed for the serving 
of these menus at the cost named. Prices will, of course, vary in different localities, but 
the menus are presented in the hope that the suggestions with their relative cost will be 
helpful to housewives. 












Certainty 
of sincere appre- 
ciation and uni- 
versal appropriate- 
juess make HOMER LAUGHLIN China 
the ideal gift. You can pay more for dinner- 
ware but the higher prices will bring you no more 
of real service, beauty and all-around satisfactioa. 2 


y HOMER IN OY 
CHINA 


The manybeautiful patterns of this exquisite dinner- 
ware—all open stock—afford a wide range of selec- 
tion. The better class of dealers features and con- 
scientiously recommends it. Look forthe trade mark 
“HOMER LAUGHLIN” on the underside of each 
dish. It is your guarantee of lasting satisfaction. Send 
for FREE copy of very interesting ‘China Book.”’ 
Homer Laughlin China Co., 

Newell, W. Va. 


















FREE 


Crocheting 
‘Directions 


an =5 


Practical, serviceable 
three piece suit—cap, 
coat and trousers— 
made of Beehive 
Double Knitting; 
entirely of simple cro- 
chet work instead of the 
usual mode of knitting. 
Can be made easily and 
quickly. Suitable for 
child of six years, either 
boy or girl. 
Beehive Yarns made by J.& 
f 3 | J. Baldwin & Partners Ltd. 

in England since 1785 offer 
you colorings and yarns of 
exquisite quality and won- 
derful individuality. 

Ask your dealer 
If he can’t supply you with 
these free directions, write 
us for them. F 
WILLIAM TAYLOR STEARNS CO. = 
Sole Agents cms 

217 Fourth Ave. New York 


REGISTERED 


BEEHIVE YARNS 


BEST FOR 130 YEARS—16 0Z. TO THE POUND 





Look for the 
Beehive on 
every skein, 


qRhOk Mane 



























A “Dairy Brand” 
For a Christmas Gift 


A whole Dairy Brand Ham or Bacon! Enough 
to keep ‘‘Somebody’s”’ table supplied with rare 


treats through holiday week! Saves time 
and work and provides delicious, wholesome 
meals full of variety and tang. 

From delicious porkers, packed in Minnesota’s 
famous dairy land, under Uncle Sam’s O. K. 
If your dealer has not Dairy Brand, we ship direct by 
Express. Dairy Brand Hams, 20c pound; Dairy Brand 
Bacon, 30c pound; f. o. b. Austin. Send money order. 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
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SSS STN <a 


Clear and 


sparkling as 











crystal-pure 
water— 


is the lovely water set shown 
below. It isn’t an ornament 
that you'll use fora time and 
then discard—it’s a practical 
*‘waterjugandtumbler’’ set. 
Moreover, it has that simple, 
crystal-like freshness and 
purity of design and delight- 
ful brilliance that stamp 



























Heisey’s () Glassware 


\ 
' 


as “‘right for every occasion.” 

Your dealer has Heisey’s 
Diamond H water sets in this 
design and in many others 
just as attractive. 

If you especially like the design 
shown here and your dealer should not 
have it, we will deliver it direct to you 
by Parcel Post, prepaid, at the follow- 
ingprices: 1jugand 4%dozentumblers, 
$2.00; 1 jug and 1 dozen tumblers, 
$2.75. West of the Mississippi River 
add $1.50 to cover delivery. 

Write today for ‘Table Glass and 
How to Use it.” See how many other 
beautiful things for the table and home 
you can buy in Heisey’s Diamond H 
Glassware. 


A. H. HEISEY & Co. 
Dept. 31 Newark, Ohio 


Se is sa ‘O educate your 
af children, sup- 
Y¥ port a family, pay 

cisdurectesstit off a mortgage, buy a 

Si home, or dress better? 
S Then do as thousands 
eS of others are doing. Make 
e money selling World’s Star 
y ; Hosiery and Klean- Knit 

' Underwearinyourhometown. 

d No previous experience is nec- 
essary. We show you how to make 
money in an easy, congenial and 
pentane way. Two lady agents 

egan in their home town in. Cal- 

















ifornia and each made over 


$3,000 FIRST YEAR 


” We sell direct from the mill to the 
home, thereby giving better value 
for the money. Our lines for men, women 
and children are famous the world over. 
We have in 18 years grown to be the larg- 
est concern in the world manufacturing and 
selling knit goods direct to the consumer. 

Agents wanted in every town. It isa 
permanent, pleasant and profitable business. Write 

ay for our free catalog. We protect agents in 
territory and make prompt delivery. 


weit TING () 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


\ WORLDS sree magn TING (7 \ WORLDS sree magn TING (7 


Dept. 30 A 

















; Picture-Hanging 
Simplified 
no wire — pictures 


always straight—walls 
made attractive. 


MOORE PUSH-PINS | 


Glass heads, needle points. For small 
pictures, unease. ae 
etc. Two sizes, }4 dozen Cc 


Moore Push-lessHangers 


The Hanger with the twist. Brass fin- 
ished with tool-tempered steel nail — 
note angle at which nail enters wall. 
For mirrors, hall racks, etc. Three 
sizes, No. 25 (holds 20 lbs.) % o 10c, 
No. 27 (50 Ibs.) % doz. 10c, or No. 28 } 
(100 Ibs.) % doz. 10c. At stationery, d 
hardware, photo-supply and department <—w 
stores or by mail. Our 50c Xmas Assortment in 

Pa 












beautiful Holly Box makes an admirable gift. 


(2.25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 149 Berkley St., Philadelphia, 


Fruit 


Mellowed in airtight tins for 6 months—ready to be 
shipped all over the world! Pure, fittest ingredients 
(imported fruits, etc.) cleanly and scientifically mixed 
and baked by the famous Crane recipe. Guaranteed 
incomparably rich, spicy, delicious—or your money 
back. Sent everywhere, at 60 cents per Ib. (3-lb. to 
20-lb. tins). Express or parcel post, prepaid. Famous 
Wedding Cakes and special Fancy Cakes, 60 cents 
per lb., also carefully shipped to order. 


CRANEICECREAM ANDBAKINGCO., Philadelphia 


Beautiful Holly Wreaths 


Made full, 14 inches in diameter, finest foliage and berries. 
Better than Florist’s stock. Four $1.10; Dozen $2.50. 
West of Omaha, $1.25 and $3.00, all prepaid. 

J. SPENCER LAPHAM, Goldsboro, Maryland 























Plantation Christmas Cakes 
By Riley M. Fletcher Berry 


ELLOW FRUIT CAKE (a Vir- 

ginia recipe). Clean a pound of 
currants, stone and chop a pound of 
raisins and shred fine half a pound 
of citron. Mix and sprinkle over 
the fruit the juice of one lemon, the 
grated yellow rind of two !emons, a 
good pinch of pulverized mace and 
a grated nutmeg, then cover and set 
aside until the batter is made. 

For the batter cream half a pound 
of butter with a pound and a half of ‘ 
sugar, gradually adding the beaten yolks 
of six eggs. Then alternately beat in one 
pound and three-quarters of flour and a pint 
of sour cream in which a level teaspoonful of 
soda has been dissolved. When beaten smooth 
add the stiff-whipped whites of the eggs and 
then the prepared fruit. Bake in a paper- 
lined pan for two hours and a half, keeping the 
top covered with buttered paper while baking. 


Biack Fruit CAKE (a Tennessee recipe). 
Clean and dry a pound of currants; wash and 
seed a pound of raisins; shred fine half a pound 
of citron and a quarter of a pound each of 
candied orange peel or lemon peel and candied 
ginger; chop fine half a pint of any preferred 
firm (strained) preserve, and cut up half a pint 
of nut meats. At night pour upon the mixture 
half a pint each of sweet grape juice and pre- 
serve juice, the strained juice of three lemons, 
three oranges and the grated rind of the fruit, 
and let stand until morning. Then cream well 
two level pints of sugar and a pound of but- 
ter, and beat in, one at a time, ten eggs. Grad- 
ually add two rounding pints of heated sifted 
flour. When well mixed add the juice drained 
from the fruit mixture, and a tablespoonful 
each of rose water and lemon extract. If the 
batter is too stiff add sufficient fruit juice to 
thin it properly. 

Have the cake-pans lined with, first, several 
thicknesses of heavy brown paper, then one of 
heavy buttered white paper, and over the top 
place a double layer of buttered paper. Set in 
a slow oven for half an hour, then bake faster 
(yet slowly withal) for five hours if the cakes 
are in large pans. Smaller cakes will require 
from four hours upward. When done place on 
a sieve to let the air circulate under the pans; 
cover with heavy cloth and let cool, and then 
turn out. Ice the next day. 


WHITE FRUIT CAKE, sometimes called ‘‘Im- 
perial Cake” (a Georgia recipe). Cream one 
pound each of sugar and butter; add twelve 
eggs one by, one, four tablespoonfuls of fruit 
juice, the juice and grated rind of one lemon, 
one pound each of flour, cleaned currants, cut 

raisins and blanched almonds, three-quarters 
of a pound of shredded citron, and one tea- 
spoonful of soda and cream of tartar mixed. 
Bake in a moderate oven until thoroughly 
done, covering with paper on all sides. 


The Christmas Chicken in a New Way 
By Winnifred Fales 


‘to are few quarters of the globe 
where the traveler cannot be served with 
chicken in delicious, if unaccustomed, forms. 
With many people who cannot get turkey for 
Christmas chicken is not a novelty, but pre- 
pared in a new way may be made more of a 
festive dish. In selecting the following dishes 
from various culinary systems care has been 
taken to avoid such extreme types as might 
prove distasteful to the American palate, as 
well as any which contain ingredients not read- 
ily procurable in this country. Each dish is 
characteristic, however, and presents some 
special excellence of form or flavor which should 
commend it to American cooks. 


SPANISH Roast CHICKEN WITH TOMATOES. 
The tomato is much liked in Spain and is made 
a concomitant of dishes of many kinds. The 
roasting of poultry is usually performed on a 
spit, but may be done in the oven without 
serious detriment to the dish in question. 

Stuff the chicken with minced* ham, using 
nearly equal proportions of fat and lean. Baste 
frequently with olive oil seasoned with salt 
and lemon juice. When served pour over it a 
purée of tomatoes prepared as follows: 

Slice a small onion, and fry, until yellow, ina 
spoonful of olive oil. Put into a saucepan to- 
gether with one cupful and a half of tomato 
cut in small pieces, a cupful of white stock, one 
chopped, sweet Spanish pepper, a_ bay ‘leaf, 
one level teaspoonful of sugar, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Let simmer for half an hour 
to blend the flavors thoroughly; rub through 
a sieve, and add a cupful of hot milk contain- 
ing a pinch of soda. Thicken with flour to the 
consistency of double cream. Serve imme- 
diately. 


MARINADE OF CHICKEN A LA CEYLON. To 
one quart of rich brown stock add half a tea- 
cupful of vinegar, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, one onion minced, salt, pepper and a 
strip of lime or lemon peel. Joint the chicken 
and marinate it in the liquid for several hours, 
then roll in egg and crumbs and fry in deep fat. 


PouLeT AU CITRON, PARISIAN STYLE. An 
advantage of this dish is that the carving is 
done before serving, thus saving time—and 
sometimes embarrassment !—at table. 

Boil a chicken with a small handful of salt, 
a bay leaf, three or four sliced onions and 4 
generous sprig of parsley. Make a 
sauce by adding little by little the 
juice of three lemons to three beaten 
and seasoned eggs. Add by degrees 
about three-quarters of a pint of 
stock from the chicken, and set in a 
saucepan of boiling water until it 
thickens. Carve the chicken, ar- 
range on a platter, and cover with 
the sauce. 











DRAWN BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


To Cook the Christmas Turkey 
By Marion Harris Neil 


oe TURKEY with tongue. 
Truss a turkey for boiling, stuff 
it with a mixture composed of 
chopped beef suet, breadcrumbs, 
savory herbs and seasonings. Put 
it into a pan containing a little 
stock flavored with two or three 
pieces of fat bacon. As soon as it 
boils remove the scum and add a 
sliced onion, a diced head of celery, 
a bouquet garni, one dozen whole 
white peppers, two cloves and one 
bay leaf. Cover with a buttered paper and 
cook gently until tender; it will take about 
one hour and a half. 

Prepare a velouté sauce, using the liquor 
from the turkey. Dish up the turkey and sur- 
round the base of the dish with slices of cooked 
ox tongue. Cover with some of the sauce and 
serve the remainder in a sauceboat. To make 
the sauce blend three tablespoonfuls of butter 
and four tablespoonfuls of flour in a saucepan 
over the fire without browning; stir in two 
cupfuls of the turkey liquor; add four table- 
spoonfuls of mushroom liquor, a small bouquet 
garni and six crushed whole white peppers; 
boil slowly for twenty minutes; stir frequently 
and skim. Pass through a sieve; keep on the 
side of the stove; put a few tiny pieces of but- 
ter on the top to keep from forming a skin. 
Just before using add four tablespoonfuls of 
cream. Stir well and let the sauce get thor- 
oughly hot without boiling; season to taste 
with salt, grated nutmeg and lemon juice. 


GALANTINE OF TuRKEY. One turkey, salt, 
pepper, red pepper and grated nutmeg to taste, 
a few slices of cooked tongue and a few slices 
of cooked ham, four hard-cooked eggs, six 
pickled walnuts, one pound of sausages, half a 
pound of breadcrumbs, sweet herbs and grated 
— rind to taste, and two quarts of aspic 
jelly 

Bone the turkey, commencing by cutting 
straight down the back and removing the 
wings, then the legs and last of all the body, 
taking care not to break the outside skin or 
the inner skin; cut off the head and remove 
the skeleton, draw the legs and wings inside, 
spread flat on a board and cover with a force- 
meat made of the sausages, breadcrumbs, 
sweet herbs, seasonings and two well-beaten 
eggs. Lay on the top of the forcemeat the ham 
and tongue, sliced walnuts and sliced hard- 
cooked eggs; roll up and sew together, taking 
care to secure the ends; rollin a buttered cloth 
and bind firmly with tape. Boil for two hours 
in stock made as foilows: Take the bones and 
trimmings from the turkey, put them into a 
pan with four pints of cold water, six whole 
white peppers, two bay leaves, one blade of 
mace, two sprigs of parsley and one onion; boil 
gently for one hour and then put in the turkey. 
When ready lift out and put between two plat- 
ters with a weight on the top. Allow to stand 
until cold, then remove the cloth and draw out 
the stitches; put into a wet mold, large enough 
to take the ‘turkey, half an inch ‘of good aspic 
jelly, which may be made from the stock in 
which the turkey has been boiled. When set 
lay i in the turkey and cover with more jelly, 
just liquid, but not hot; when that is set dip 
into warm water and turn out quickly. Deco- 
rate with chopped parsley, chopped aspic jelly 
and thin lemon slices. 


New Christmas Puddings 
Contributed by Journal Readers 


AKED RAISIN PUDDING. Four cupfuls 
AJ of flour, one cupful of drippings, half a 
cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, 
one cupful of sultana raisins, two eggs, one 
teaspoonful of mixed spices, half a cupful of 
milk and two tablespoonfuls of chopped can- 
died citron peel. 

Put the drippings into a basin with the salt, 
flour and baking powder, and rub together 
until the mixture is quite fine; then add the 
spices, citron peel, sugar and the raisins. Beat 
the eggs; add the milk to them, and mix with 
the other ingredients. Stir all well together, 
turn the mixture into a well-buttered pudding- 
dish and bake in a moderate oven for one hour. 
Sprinkle over with sugar. Serve hot. 


CRANBERRY Puppinc. Half a cupful of un- 
cooked cranberries, two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, one cupful of sugar, half a cupful of milk, 
one cupful and a half of flour, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, yolks of two eggs, sauce. 

Cream the butter and sugar; add the milk, 
flour, baking powder, eggs well beaten and 
the cranberries. Mix well, then turn into a 
buttered pudding-dish and bake for thirty 
minutes. Serve hot with this sauce: Blend two 
tablespoonfuls of butter with one tablespoonful 
of flour in a saucepan over the fire; add half 
a cupful of boiling water, half a cupful of cran- 
berries and half a cupful of sugar. Cook until 
all are blended and the berries are cooked. 


A Hotmay Carrot Puppinc. One cupful 
of grated carrots, one cupful of grated pota- 
toes, one cupful of sugar, one cupful of chopped 
suet, one cupful of sultana raisins, one cupful 
of cleaned currants, two cupfuls of sifted flour, 
one teaspoonful of mixed spices, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of grated 
nutmeg, one cupful of strawberry or cherry 
preserve, two eggs, one cupful of milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of boiling water, one 
teaspoonful of baking soda. 

Put the carrots and the potatoes 
into a large basin; add the preserve, 
sugar, milk, eggs weil beaten, suet, 
fruit, spices, salt, and soda mixed 
with the boiling water. Mix well and 
steam forfour hours. Serve hot with 
a plain white sauce flavored with 
vinegar. 
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Alba Bowl “‘ softens the light, makes 
it easy on the eyes.” 


Good Light 


makes seeing easy and com- 
fortable, prevents eye-strain 
and keeps the eyes young. 
No one, especially children, 
should read or study in 
either dim or brilliant 
irritating light. 


Macbeth-Evans 


Lighting Equipment 
(with Alba and Decora Glassware) 





softens the light, makes it 
easy on the eyes, directs 
it where needed, brings out 
the beauties of surroundings 
and decorations, is hand- 
some itself, and costs less 
than poor light. 
How to Get Good Light 


Determine to investigate—it is easy 
to get good light. Send for one or more 
of the following articles, and a Portfolio 
of Individual Suggestions for your need. 


1-Homes 6-Clubs 10-Hospitals 
4-Stores 7-Hotels 11-Churches 
5-Offices 9-Theatres 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms 
also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston 
Cincinnati, Cleveland 
Dallas, San Francisco 
Toronto 








Reg US Pat on 





























& | Read 
swag circular 
around BO T TL E 
bottle of Listerine, 


a toothbrush, a 
glass of water 
(and adentifrice, 
if you so desire) 
are the requi- 
sites of a correct 
dental toilet. 
Brush the teeth 
regularly and 
rinse them with 
Listerine, the 
i safe antiseptic. 
The Listerine per- 
meates the entire 
y mouth, reaches parts 
»” of the teeth that the brush 
cannot touch and so makes 


/STERINE 


Use it every day 
Many uses of Listerine described in circular 
wrapped around the bottle, 


All Druggists Sell Listerine 
Demand the Genuine 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


on me RT TS Tyee senna 
See Swe aaa 
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Home-Making 


The New Profession 


—a 100-pp. ill. hand-book—FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses: food, health, housekeeping, nursing, dress- 


making, etc. For home-makers, teachers, institution managers, 


etc. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 





Peter Rabbit ii coat and White 
hot water bottle in poo Postpaid $1.00. M TSTRESS 





PATTY J. COMFOR 


North Cambridge, Mass. 





Vaudeville Shotches, Etortalamente, 
Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, peaetiie, 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. 
Large Catalog Free. T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicago 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for December, 1914 
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For the Holiday Treat 
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THE NEW 


CHRISTMAS CANDIES 
By Marion Harris Neil 








For Christmas 


Send Your Friends Gifts of 


“Wear-Ever” 


ALUMINUM 
Cooking Utensils 


OTHING that you can choose will 

give greater delight than a shin- 

ing “Set” of “Wear-Ever” Aluminum 
Utensils. 


The enormous pressure of rolling nits and 
stamping machines makes the met *“Wear- 
Ever’’ Utensils dense, hard and preter They 
do not chip or crack—are pure and safe. Food 
cooked in them seems to taste better—they are 
so bright and clean. 

“‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Utensils save time 
and money. They get hot quicker and stay 
hot longer than any other ware. You save fuel 
every time you cook with ““Wear-Ever’’ Uten- 
sils. hen the utensil becomes “filled” with 
heat, turn down the flame or put on the back 
of stove. 


Go to your dealer and pick out just the utensils 
you desire—for yourself and for Christmas gifts. 
If not obtainable at your dealer's write us for 
folder illustrating “‘Wear-Ever™’ “‘Sets’’. 


If you yourself do not know the cooking quali- 7 
ties of ““Wear-Ever’’ ware send 20 cents forthe 
Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan. Write for booklet, 
“The ‘Wear-Ever Kitchen” which tells how 
you can make your work easier—your kitchen 

brighter—your food better. 





Cocoanut Ice Bar 
in Colors St BS 


r 


“OCOANUT ICE BAR. Boil to the soft 
ball, or 240 degrees by the thermometer, 
three pounds of sugar and two cupfuls of water 
with a pinch of cream of tartar; then lift the pan 
from the fire at once and rub some of the sugar 
against the sides of the pan until it whitens. 
Now mix it into the rest until it is creamy white, 
then stir in the grated white flesh of a large a 
cocoanut. Mix well together, then pour into an Tg ea 
oiled tin and leave until quite stiff and hard. 
Boil a second lot in the same way, coloring it to 
a soft pink with a few drops of red color; then 
run a thick layer of this over the white portion, 
and when it has all set hard cut it into bars 
with a sharp knife. Or when the white portion 
is firm put haif a pound of fondant in a small 
saucepan; add a few drops of water, and dis- 
solve, stirring all the time, until rather more 
than lukewarm; add one teaspoonful of rose 
extract or four drops of rose-tube flavor, and 
color pale pink and pour it over the cocoanut. 
When cold cut into bars. You can get pretty 
effects by using different colors and flavors 
for the top layer, such as orange flavor colored 
yellow, green and pistachio flavor, brown and 
chocolate. Any ice can be made in this way; 
peppermint, for instance, or any nut. 


Wor: 








True, old-fashioned Sunshine Fruit Cake—with the same 
richness of flavor that we loved as youngsters. Order it now 
from your grocer. Its air-tight tin box will keep it moist and 
fragrant as long as it lasts. 
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Biscuits 
‘The Quality Biscuits of America” are made in all the familiar varieties— 
and many new ones. That you may try them we'll send you our 


Sunshine Taste Box, Free 


GLazeD CARAMEL WALNUTS. Have ready containing 5 varieties of biscuits. 
some shelled and halved walnuts. Take a piece 
of flavored fondant or marzipan paste and place 
a walnut on each side; leave them to harden. 
Meanwhile put two cupfuls of sugar, half a 
cupful of water and a pinch of cream of tartar 
into a saucepan, and boil it all to the caramel 
stage, or 350 degrees by the thermometer; then 
dip the walnuts into this, covering them thor- 
oughly. 


Send your name and address to 


Joose-Wnes Biscurr (ompany 717 Thompson Ave. 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits L. L C., New York 





Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 














WEAR-EVER 
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Rep CANDIES FOR CHRISTMAS. Put half a 
cupful of red currant jelly into a saucepan and 
allow it to melt; then add one cupful of sugar 
and boil until it spins a heavy thread; add 
three tablespoonfuls of gelatin which has been 
dissolved in three-quarters of a cupful of cold 
water, and one teaspoonful of rose extract. 
Pour into a shallow pan which has been but- 
tered, sprinkle with chopped pistachio nuts and 
put in a cold place until firm. Cut into small 
rounds with a small cutter and rollin red-colored 
sugar. 








The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., me New Kensington, 7 
Pa., or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

Send me, prepaid, a 1-qt. * Ww ear-Ever’’ Stewpan, 

for which I enclose 20c in stamps—to be refunded 

if I’m not satisfied. 

Name Address ___ — 

I buy cooking ware of (Dealer’s Name) 


DRESSMAKING 
MADE EASY 


We will gladly send free our latest booklet, 
“Dressmaking Made Easy,” because we want 
every woman to see just how many different 
styles of dress forms we have invented and how 
marvelously they reproduce your figure. We want 
you to know why all the big pattern companies 
and the leading fashion magazines endorse the 


Hall-Borchert 
Adjustable Forms 


Get this book and see what the Hall-Borchert 
means to other people. Examine all thedifferent 
models; see how little they cost, and how easily 
you can get theform which solves your dressmak- 
ing problems—theform the best dressmakers use. 
Write for this book NOW and read all about them. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 















Just Right 


You'll find genuine 
| Chalmers "Porosknit" Under- 
wear just right for you in fit, 
comfort, durability, elasticity. 
More than a million have done 
so. It’s unconditionally fc 
Buy by the label. A\ll styles. 


Ask Your Dealer 
or Write for Booklet 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
15 Bridge Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Also makers of Chalmers Spring Needle 


Ribbed Union Suits, Fall and 
Winter weight 






















Waite Novucat. Blanch, skin and dry in 
the oven one pound of sweet almonds and 
four ounces of pistachio-nut meats, taking care 
not to let them color; blanch and bake four 
ounces of almonds to a deep brown color. Put 
into a chafing-dish twelve ounces of the best 
honey and one cupful and a half of granulated 
sugar, and boil them together to the crack, or 
295 degrees by the candy thermometer. Pour 
this at once on to the stiffly beaten whites of five 
eggs, beating well together, then pour back into 
the chafing-dish' and let simmer gently until on 
dipping your finger and thumb into cold water 
and then into the sirup the latter balls, or to 
240 degrees by the thermometer; then remove 
and stir in the almonds and pistachio nuts and 
one teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Have ready 
on a board a sheet of wafer paper, and spread 
this as evenly as you can with a layer of the 
mixture fully two inches thick; on this place 





Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


\¥ “‘Non-Nettle” 
> White Flannels 


Teaseled Flannels cause _irri- 

’ meat and suffering. Non-Nettle 

Flannels are made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the ruinous teaseling process. Therefore, 
no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn and no 
disappointment after washing. (25c to $1.00 a yd.) 
We sell direct to mothers. Beware of substitutes 
and imitations. Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every 
half yard on waticnue We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 





This Label on Every Garment 








Dept. P, 30 W. 32d St., NEW YORK i ei Ye pice ateaiaies a os ate are and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rub- 
Dept. P, 163-171 North May St.. CHICAGO a second sheet of wafe r paper, and lastly lay a ber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, 
_ Dept. P, 144 Tremont St., BOSTON board on the top; let it stand until next day, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles 


AAAI 





of White Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, 
Bassinettes, and hundreds of necessary articles for expectant 
mothers and the new baby, and valuable information on 
how to care for the baby. No advertising on wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of modern Paper 
Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if 
bought separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


The Lamson Bros. Co., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


and cut it into neat bars or blocks and pack 
in waxed paper in a box. 
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ALE XANDERS 
DOVE BRAND 


NEW ORLEANS 
MOLASSES 


For Gingerbread, Boston Brown Bread, home- 
made candies, etc. Has the real old-fashioned 
plantation flavor. Absolutely Pure, and packed 
in sanitary sealed cans free from solder or acid. 
ORDER TODAY. 

Address: Alexander Molasses Company, Cin- 
cinnati. Warehouses: Chicago, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Buffalo, Philadelphia. 


ASK GROCER TO ORDER THROUGH 
NEAREST WAREHOUSE 


Alexander’s Fancy Cane Syrup for Griddle Cakes 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





TEED 


Just the Thing | Moth- Proof Cedar Chest 


for YOUR Child | ON FREE TRIAL—NO MONEY DOWN 


Size 4 22 
This high chair is fitted with e 45x21x 
a white enameled steel tray 
,. that can be detached and washed 
j . Agreat improve- 
ment over the old wooden trays. 
No corners for the collection of 
dirt—always clean and sanitary. 











































Delicious White 


; ad | 
“FZ KS Nut Candy A B 





Chair 


with the tray removed is a high 


Only $2 
per month if you keep it. 
Many other styles, all at factory prices. 
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chair that can be used at the 
table after tray feeding is out- 

















RED CEDAR 
HALL CHEST 


BURROWE 


grown. Two chairs in one— ae # 
yA oa . 7 7 pio a 7 Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
P ke 9 , Warm A Wuite Nut Canpy. r Wo ¢ upfuls ol gran- pore pee ee — feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts 
ar er Ss restful foot- ulated sugar, two cupfuls of milk, half a cupful Patented no More. Send name and address for generations. Amped ait. ents ate - Pe ag 
for bed- i > ‘e f chelle "y li } ral free illustrated booklet quisitely made. rite for catalog. « hests shipped on free 
Arctic wear of butter, four ounces of shelled English walnut for free illustrated booklet. ‘ 
chamber, = “ trial. i 7 
Socks bathand sick. meats, six ounces of shelled almonds and one WABASH SANI-TRAY CO., _101 Main St., Wabash, Ind. THE E. T. BURROWES CO.. 124 South Street, Portland, Me. 
room. Easier tablespoonful of vanilla or almond extract. 
Rev.in U.S than stiff-sole I 








slippers. Worn in rub- 
ber boots absorb perspira- 
tion. Made of knitted fabric lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Washable, unshrinkable. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers or sent postpaid for 25c a pair. 
Catalogfree. Look for Parker's name in every pair. 


J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. K, 25 James St, MALDEN, MASS. 


Pat. Off. 

















Put the milk, butter and sugar into a saucepan 
by the side of the fire until the sugar is nearly 
dissolved. Then boil until the sirup forms a 
hard ball when tested in cold water, or 250 
degrees by the candy thermometer. Then take 
the pan from the fire, add the chopped nut 











Protect 
Yourself 


At Soda 





The 
Food-Drink 
for All Ages 


meats and extract, and beat until the mixture Fountains os 
100 Engraved $5.40 begins to get sugary. Pour at once into but- Ask for Digestible 
Invitations, $6.75, 2envelopesforeach. tered tins, mark into squares with a knife, and E 4 
fat Each add’125,55c. Postpaid. 100 En- when cold break into pieces. ORIGINAL ie Others are 
j graved Calling Cards, $1. Write for samplesand correct on ~ AOS Tee : 4 
forms. Royal Engraving Co.,814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. G E N U I N E Imitations 








{ Sectional Bookcases 
For Home, Study or Office 


You will admire the handsome design, the sub- 
stantial construction, the durable finish of these 
expansible bookcases. You adda section at a time 
as you need additional book space. Dust Shield 

, in each section protects 
your books. Door Guide 
or equalizer controls the 
action of the door so it 
cannot stick or bind. 





You make your selec- 
tion fromeither Standard 
or Mission designs in four 
woods and a wide choice 
of finishes to harmonize 
with your furnishings. 


Get Catalogue“H”— 
we will help you make a 
choice to suit your pur- 
pose and purse. These 
demand-filling bookcases 
are sold by progressive 
dealers. 


2, a4 are Desks and 
je Filing Desks #7..Pesis, 224 
The built-for-the-purpose filing drawers keep your 
letters, index cards, catalogues, blanks, etc., at your 
finger tips. Replace useless storage drawers with 
your own choice and arrangement of ten kinds of 
drawers for filing all business data. Solid, seasoned 
, Semen - oak hand- 

wa €6somelyfin- 

ished, 
golden, 
natural 













ers roll freely 
on roller 
bearings. 
Top 28x 52 
inches. Made 
also with one 
pedestal, 
$16.50. See further 


Fa paid to 

astern and $ 3 details i 

“ 2 ails in Catalogue 
Central States “F” of office equipment. 


fees Swinging Desk Stands 


are most practical additions to any desk. For type- 
writer, card index, dictionary or reference books, etc. 
Increase desk room, occupy no floor space. Top 14x18 
inches in standard finishes on black enameled metal 
frame. Swing freely or lock firmly with one twist of 
friction lever. Do not collapse or vibrate. Sent by 
parcel post on receipt of price. 














FREE — Helpful Booklet 
“Filing Suggestions’’ assists 
in solving filing problems. Sent 
with Catalogue ‘‘F’’—96 pages of time 
and temper saving office conveniences, fil- 







ing devices, etc. Catalogue ‘‘H’’ shows two de- $3.50 
sirable, inexpensive lines of sectional bookcases. D Yd 
ei € 

The $/2- Manufacturing Company ua. 


86 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 


New York Office 75 John St. Made in Canada by 
The Knechtel Furne. Co., Ltd., Hanover, Ont. 














Turned Ankles Can be Strengthened 


For Children With Weak Ankles 


Weakness in the growing foot struc- 
ture is relieved and corrected by the 
Coward Arch Support Shoe, with 
Coward Extension Heel; a great 
help to children’s feet, and effective 
in preventing “‘flat-foot.” 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
} Heel made by James S. Coward for over 34 years. 
| FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 

| Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
| 
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Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 


. ee saan 


An Ideal Holiday Gift 


Are better than marking ink for wearing 
apparel, household linen, etc. Any name 
in fast color thread can be woven into fine 
white cambrictape. $2.00 for 12 doz., $1.25 
for 6 doz., 85c for 3 doz. These markings 
more thansave their cost by preventing laun- 
dry losses. They make a dainty, individual 
gift. Orders filled in a week through your dealer, or 
write for samples, order blanks, catalogue of woven 
names, trimmings, frillings, etc., direct to 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
606 Chestnut Street South Norwalk, Conn. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS | 


Are in Fashion = 


= Individual Christmas greetings in the form of 

distinctive colored cards have a personal touch and 

are becoming more and more popular. The work 

of well known artists as reproduced by modernem- =| 

bossing methods makes a handsome remembrance. = 
We guarantee our assorted packages to contain 








TU 








hing cards of the highest quality and good taste. Send = 

us $1 for assorted package of 10 cards or $5 for assorted = 
sble package of 60 cards. We suggest that you order early. = 
‘ible ‘ = 

171,Wet QhatillonGo.Inc. Xx | 
5 are Street Cit 4 
~ net q reet Jewelers & Silversmiths y & 
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A Glass Landscape Effect 


THE NEW 
CHRISTMAS CANDLE 
AND LAMP SHADES 


By Elizabeth Bissell 





A Different Combination of Shades of Color 
on Each Side 


N ABSOLUTELY fresh idea is here applied 

in the making of transparencies for win- 
dows, sidescreensfor lamps, trays, electric-light, 
candle and lampshades. Shades square, round, 


-or unusual in shape may be. chosen with a 


framework of wood, metalorcardboard. Many 
of them are made in separate panels set into a 
matstock framework. 

The foundation of the panel should be glass- 
ine paper or Japanese parchment. The design 
is worked out in col- 
ored tissue papers. 
Draw your decorative 
design on white tis- 
sue, or, if it happens 
to be a copy, trace it 
through. Select the 
colors of tissue to be 
used; then placethem 
one on top of the 
other and the pattern 
on top of all. 

Fasten the papers 
together with wire 
clips and cut out the 
design, cutting 
through all thick- 
nesses and trying not 
to slant the scissors. 
When this is done 
separate the pieces preparatory to making the 
panels. Trace the design through on to the 
glassine; then spread white paste evenly over 
its surface and place the pieces in position, 
interchanging the colors as you desire. 

The pieces will all fit together perfectly and 
the finished panel will be entirely transparent. 
By this method each panel of the shade may be 
of the same design, yet varied in color arrange- 
ment, and, of course, 
as many panels may 
be made by one cut- 
ting as there are col- 
ors of tissue used. 

Use black ink to 
outline all edges to 
give “‘leaded”’ effect. 
Before outlining be 
sure that all edges 
are well stuck down 
so that the ink will 
not catch and run. A 
blotter is a great help 
rubbed over the piece 
being stuck. When 
the panel is finished press it with a warm iron. 

A sheet of the glassine placed over a scene 
design gives the effect of the glass landscape 
shades, now so popular. 

There is no limit to this work in its value to the 
woman who seeks to make her home attractive, 
as it is possible for her to make shades, table 
screens and other articles to harmonize in color 
and design with the other furnishings of a room. 


Light Underneath 
Sharpens the Design 





It is Just Like a 
Glass Picture 





The Motif Repeats, But Changes in Color 
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Send this Coupon for FREE 
Catalog of 10,000 Gifts. 


Name — ian ae 
Street 





Ciiy-—— 
A) ns 


Write your name and 
address above and 


and Seals mail to the 


pkg., 1 0c. \ BAIRD- 
NORTH CoO.. 
378 Broad 8t. 
ence 


Please RL 
‘send ~\ 
me home ~— 
No, 327" $3S0 ay 
eve" Gt ava” 


© No. 316 
Solid Gold | 
Cuff Links 5 ike 
4K Gold © Sialied 
ing, Sap- % be 
Oriental Pearl Necklace, Solid Gold CU 


WE 


anaes 


a7] 
OS 


No. 414 ( . . 
Gold Plated “See No.524 FrenchIvoryClock No.507 StéflingNo. 407 Gol@Piated 
Hat Pin, 30c. 4 in. high, any Initial, $1.50 Silver Cigar Cutter,50c. Tie Clip 50c. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. Holiday Gifts at 


Money- Saving Prices 
If you do not have our big 242-page catalog, you may 


advertisements in other magazines. And, anyway, do 
jer direct from ¢ vertisement, and at the same time not fail to write for our BIG FREE Catalog of more 
write for the catalog for r suggestions. : than 10,000 articles, for you will want to keep it asa 
Be aa rg pe tae gre megane aie all your ty La reef oe F 
‘e sell jewelry a! to nearly a million people, our goods are nice! ‘or gift-giving; all are 
and our business is built on honesty and fair dealing. delivered free to your address. 
Every cent of money you send us will be returned Please order by number all articles wanted and send 
promptly if you are disappointed in the slightest degree. money order or registered letter. We shall give your 
We have chosen here the things we believe you will order the most careful personal attention because we want 
wish to give your dearest friends or to keep for your own to make you a friend as well as a customer. 
. If you do not find just what you want, look at our BAIRD-NORTH CO., 378 Broad St., Providence, R. 1. 


No. 334 Solid Gold Lapel Chain. $3.00 
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No. .00 
Pierced Brass Fern Dish 
6 in. diam. Copper Lining 


No. 714, $5.00 
Men’s Ebony Dressing Case 
11% in. long, closed 
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No. 0 ; 
Ladies’ French Ivory Dress- 
Hing Case. 6 x 9 in. closed 
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Many like the new cream best; others insist on hav- 
ing the famous powder. That is why Electro-Silicon is 


Now made in cream form 


as well as the powder 








For half a century Electro-Silicon has never been 
equalled as a silver polish. It imparts a brilliant sheen 
in a little time, with little effort. It 
contains no grit, no acid and no 
other injurious substance, so it can- 
A not mar the finest surface. It leaves 
§ no cloudy deposit. As a polishing 
cream it is unequalled. 

} Try both the powder and the cream 
on your finest silver, gold, copper, 
i brass, aluminum, plated ware or 
4 nickel, and on cut glass, mirrors, 
f porcelain, marble, ivory, celluloid 

and gloss paint. : 
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to make 
your dinner 
a success 


There’s no question of your soup- 
course being appropriate and delight- 
fully acceptable when it is 





Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is readily prepared either as a 
plain tomato bouillon—suitable with 
quite an elaborate dinner, or as a rich 
cream-of-tomato— to accompany a 
more moderate repast. 

[ts inviting character lends itself nat- 
urally to a wide variety of merius,while 
its distinctive and satisfying quality 
wins the approval of the most critical 
guest. Why not order a dozen today? 

Your money back if not 
























AY CAMPBELL cone 


DEN.N.J.U-S 


LOOK FOR THEIRED: AND WHITE AGEL 














Anna Pavlowa 


The Greatest Dancer in the World 
Will Present 


In the January Journal 


The First of a Series of Three New Social Dances. 

Each Step Will be Illustrated by a Photograph, and 

in Addition Will be Given the Original New Music 
Composed Expressly for the Dance 
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The Journal’s “Tiny Tim” Cover This Month 


N BEAUTY of color, feature and sentiment, as well as seasonable appropriateness, the 

“Tiny Tim” cover of this month’s JOURNAL, which was painted by Jessie Willcox Smith, 
will be conceded, we believe, to be the most attractive Christmas cover THE JOURNAL has 
ever had. In order to meet the anticipated demand for extra copies of this cover a 
separate edition has been printed, in full color, but without any advertisement on the 
back. A copy will be mailed, rolled in a strong tube, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents, 
or three copies for twenty-five cents. 
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CANDIES AT HOM 
THIS CHRISTMAS 


WITH 


KNOX 


GELATIN 


You will find them delicious and inexpensive to make. 
These recipes show you how easily and quickly you can make them. 


Knox French Dainties 


2 envelopes Knox Acidulated Gelatine 1% cups boiling water 
4 cups granulated sugar 1 cup cold water 


Soak the gelatine in cold water five minutes. Add the boiling water. When dissolved add 
the sugar, and boil slowly for fifteen minutes. Divide into two equal parts. When somewhat 
cooled add to one part one-half teaspoonful of the Lemon Flavor, found in separate envelope, 
dissolved in one tablespoonful water and one tablespoonful lemon extract. To the other part 
add one-half teaspoonful extract of cloves and color with the pink color. Pour into shallow 
tins that have been dipped in cold water. Let stand over night; cut into squares. Roll in fine 
granulated or powdered sugar and let stand to crystallize. Vary by using different flavors 
and colors. 


Knox Marshmallows 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 2 cups (one pint) granulated 
Few grains salt and flavoring to taste sugar 


Soak the gelatine in ten tablespoonfuls cold water. Boil the sugar with ten tablespoonfuls 
water until it ““threads.’” Add gelatine to syrup and let stand unti) partially cooled. Add salt 
and flavoring and beat until it becomes white and thick. Pour to a depth of about one inch in 
granite pans that have been dusted thickly with powdered sugar and set in cool place until 
thoroughly chilled. Turn out, cut in cubes and roll in powdered sugar. Makes over 100 marsh- 
mallows. Nuts, chocolate, fruit juices in place of part of the water, or candied fruits chopped 
may be added—or the plain ones rolled in grated cocoanut before being sugared, or dipped in 
chocolate. Dates stuffed with this confection are delicious. 


Knox Chocolate Caramels 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1 cup molasses 
2 cups granulated sugar 1 cup milk 
4 squares chocolate 1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Put gelatine in cup; fiil with cold water and let soak five minutes. Put molasses, sugar and 
milk over the fire and when warm add the chocolate, melted. When thoroughly dissolv ed, add 
the gelatine and boil until it forms a ball when dropped in cold water. Stir occasionally to keep 
from burning. Add the vanilla before turning into buttered pan. 





Knox Peanut Dainties 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 2 cups light brown sugar 
1% cup cold water 2 cups roasted peanuts, 


34 cup boiling water chopped 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water ten minutes. Put the sugar and boiling water on fire 
and when dissolved add gelatine, and boil slowly 15 minutes. Remove from fire, and add one cup 
of peanuts and one tablespoonful lemon juice (or one-half teaspoonful of the Lemon Flavoring 
found in the Acidulated Package, dissolved in a little water). Wet pan in cold water and turn 


mixture into it to the depth of one-half inch. Let stand over night; cut in squares and roll 
in ground peanuts. 


Knox Orange Gum Drops 


114 envelopes Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1 orange 
2 cups granulated sugar 1 lemon 

Soak gelatine in one cup cold water. Put sugar and one cup cold water on fire and when 
dissolved add gelatine, and boil slowly fifteen minutes. Remove from fire and add the juice of 
the orange and lemon (there should be one-half cupful of juice) and a little grated rind of both. 


Pour into pan which has been dipped in cold water, and let stand over night. Cut in squares, 
roll in granulated sugar. 


Knox Cocoanut Fudge 


lz envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 2 cups sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls cold water 1 cup milk 
1 cup cocoanut Butter size of walnut 
Vanilla 
Soak gelatine in the cold water. Boil sugar and milk until it forms a soft ball when dropped 


into cold water. Remove from stove and add gelatine, butter and flavoring. Beat until creamy; 
add cocoanut and turn into pan. 


Send for this FREE Recipe Book 


Anillustrated book of recipes for Candies, Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, 
Salads, etc., sent FREE for your grocer’sname. Pint sample for 2c stamp and grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 


113 Knox Avenue 





Johnstown, N. Y. 








KNOX 
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GELATINE 


PACKED BY 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 


























Will there be a Victrola in 
your home this Christmas? 


You can search the whole world over and not 
find another gift that will bring so much pleasure 
to every member of the family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victrola 


and play any music you wish to hear. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from 
$10 to $200. The instrument in illustration is the Victrola XVI— 
oak (or mahogany)—$200. 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— , 
the combination. Thereis no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. v 








— ms. e 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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